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PREFACE. 


THE publisher of Tate’s Counting-house Guide has 
felt that in its present form the book was getting 
somewhat out of date, and to take its place 
I have therefore, at his request, written the 
following Counting-house Guide according to the 
principles and practice now generally followed 
by the mercantile community here. 

One of the chief features of the work is the 
insertion of copies of the chief documents now 
used in general commercial transactions, and 
these, I feel sure, will be found a valuable addi- 
tion to the book. 

In arranging the classification of the various 
subjects treated, I have consulted The Merchants 
Clerk; The Work of a Bank; Bills, Cheques and 
LO U's; and The Moneu Market Primer by the 
same publisher. 


vi PREFACE. 


I trust the book will be found to answer its 
title, and as the information given is written 
after a long practical acquaintance with all 
branches of mercantile affairs, I sincerely hope 
the work will merit the confidence so long en- 
joyed by the book it is written to replace. 


W. G. CORDINGLEY. 


September, 1901. 
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STATEMENTS. 


A Statement 1s an account of goods owing, and it 1s 
elther issued to the debtor at regular periods—usually 
at the end of each month—or 1s used for each separute 
transaction, as when goods are sold for cash against 
documents. 


Example of a Statement. 


22 St ANDREW STREFT, 
Lonpon, EC., 31st December 1900. 


Messrs. Brack & Co, 
Lombard Street, EC 


Drs to PAGK & PRATT 


Fo} $84 
| 
1900. : 
Dec > 5 To Goods 84/10! 0 
" a 161 3! 5 
‘i DMs eh, is ' 48112! 9 
. BO | 3/ 5/0 
| 
| 


£152 | 11] 2 


er eeenovameel 





The foho No &4 1s the page in Page & Pratt’s Account Book 


When a statement 1s paid, it 1s usual to enclose 
with the cheque a printed form as follows, which 
prevents a letter being written and sent with every 
payment. In some establishments, where on pay days 
a hundred or more cheques are sent out at one time, 
these printed forms are of great value, saving as they 
do a vast amount of writing. ' 


STATEMENTS. 3 


Ezample of a Printed Form used when sending out 
Cheques in Payment of Account. 


38 LOMBARD STREET, 


Lonpon, E.C, 19 
Messrs 
DEAR SIRS, 
Herewith we beg to hand you cheque for £ 
in settlement of your account to , @S per statement 


enclosed Kindly acknowledge receipt and oblige 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED Birp & Co 


DEBIT NOTE. 


A Debit Note 1s used when one party debits another 
for goods sent back, or for any charge to be made on 
them, and, of couse, the wording of 1t will vary with 
each particular case. 


Hxample of a Debit Note. 


22 ST ANDREW STREET, 
Lowpon, HC, ist January, 1901. 
Mi. Jd. WaHitk & Son, 
Cannon Street, E.C 


Dis to PAGE & PRATT. 


Fol, 27. 
1900 
Jan , To shipping charges and cartage 


on 6 cases of —— bought of 
you fob London 
Cartage to Docks e , z 
Dock charges — - - - z 


ro" 
| meen 
See 


1 
The folio No 27 1s the page in Page & Pratt's Account Book. 


it should be noticed that Jnromes are used for goods, and Debit Notes 
for the charges, etv., on them. 
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CREDIT NoTE. 


A Credit Note is used when one party credits another 
in his books for goods returned, or for any allowance 
made, and the wording will, of course, depend upon 
what the credit is for. Credit Notes are usually printed 
in red mk. 


Example of a Credit Note. 
22 St. ANDREW STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C., 1st Janwary, 1901. 
Messrs Brack & Co., 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


Cis. by PAGHK & PRATT 


{ 
Dec. ! 8 By allowance on goods invoiced | 
this date as follows — ! 
1 Case of returned as uot | 
| 
{ 





being of the quality ordered, 
say 2 cwts @ 1O/- ewt - 


Less § % 


t 


fs _ £0 119! 





The folio No. 16 1s the page in Page & Pratt's Account Books. 


ACCOUNT CURRENT. 

An Account Current, or a Statement of Account, is 
a copy of a person’s account as shown 1n another's 
ledger ; and it 1s usual with merchants here to charge 
or allow interest on all moneys paid or received on 
another's account, the Accourt Current being made 
up at regular intervals, or on the terinination of any 
transaction, so that both paities may see the state of 
their account and pay or receive the difference to 
regulate it. The interest on each sum 1s calculated 
in days at the percentage previously agreed upon. 


ACCOUNT CURRENT, 


‘PR - 
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INTEREST ACCOUNTS IN ACCOUNTS-CURRENT AND 


BALANCE-SHEETS CALCULATED BY VARIOUS METHODS. 


The Interest upon Accounts-Current or Running 
Accounts, or 1n Balance-Sheets, 1s reckoned in various 
ways, vz. — 


1. With respect to the Principals, or the amounts on 
which the Interest 1s calculated. 11 some accounts the 
Interest 1s reckoned upon the balances resulting from 
each operation or variation in the account; but it is 
the more usual practice to reckon it upon each sum, 
separately, on each side of the account, placing 11 in 
separate colunins, and to take the balance of these 
separate results. 


2and3 With respect to the tune, in most mercan- 
tile accounts, 1t 1s reckoned in days only, but some- 
times it 1s reckoned in months and days (See Example 
2, on page 9.) 


4 and 5. When the Interest 1s reckoned upon the 
balances, the time 1s carried forward from one day of 
taking the balance to the next; but when the Interest 
is calculated upon the separate debits and credits, the 
time is commonly reckoned buckwards from the day of 
settling the balance (that is the date of the Balanc>- 


INTEREST ACCOUNTS IN ACCOUNTS-CURRENT. 7 


Sheet or Account-Current) to each of the days in the 
account; and, in this case, the Interest on the sums 
which are due beyond the day of settlement is added to 
the opposite side of the account, which has the effect of 
discounting such sums, and rendering them due on the 
day of the general settlement. Instead of reckoning 
the Interest backwards, another method of settling 
accounts reckons the interest forwards, from the pre- 
vious date of settlement of account, and adjusts the 
balance accordingly. (See Example 3, on page 10.) 


6. In accounts in which the Interest is reckoned in 
days; the statements are made out either with the 
actual amount of the Interest on each sum, or with 
what are technically called ‘“ Interest Numbers,” formed 
from the product of the Principals multiphed by the 
number of the days, and the balance of the Interest 1s 
calculated from the balance of these numbers. 

The shillings and pence of the Principal, if over 10s., 
are generally reckoned as £1 m creating the Interest 
Numbers. 


EXAMPLE 1: Porst Method.—On the 30th of June, 
1887, there was due to me, upon an account, a balance 
of £1,426 16s. 4d ; since which time I have received 
and paid the following suins, vz. 10th July, I received 
£1,000, lsth July, I paid £124 7s 6d , 22nd Aug, I 
received £600; 26th Sept, I paid £200; 18th Oct., I 
reccived £400; 24th Nov., I paid £500; 1st Dec., I 
received £150, and on llth Dec. I paid £500. It 18 
required to find the balance of this account, Dr. or C7., 
with Interest at 4 °/,, made up to 3lst Dec , 1887. 


1887. 
Dr. June 80 
Cr. July 10 


Dr. July 18 


Cr. Aug. 22 


Dr. Sept. 26 


Cr. Oct. 18 


Dr. Nov. 24 


Dec. 1 


. Dec. 11 


. Interest 


. Balance 
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£ 8. D. 
1,426 16 4 
1,000 0 0 


rs 


426 16 
124 7 6 


551 3 10 
600 0 0 


48 16 2 
200 0 0 


151 8 10 
400 0 0 


248 16 2 
500 0 0 


251 3 10 
450 0 0 


198 16 2 
500 0 0 


301 3 10 
317 0 


£305 0 10 


Days. 
10 


35 


35 


22 


87 


10 


20 


to Dec. 31, 1887, Balance 


of Acct. 


Dr. Int. Cr. Int. 
£111 8 
7 6 
22 8 

£ 8s. D. 

8 

7 8 

1 0 2 
3 10 

4 4 
13 2 

817 0 

£5 5 8 £5 5 8 


Dr. Balance of Account, Dec. 31, 1887, £305 Os. 10d. 


In this mode of making out the account a balance is 
struck at the time of each receipt and payment; then 
the Interest is calculated upon the preceding amount 
for the time between the two dates, and the Interest is 
entered in the proper column according as the balance 
is Dr. or Cr. (that is, for or against the party who 
To make the Interest totals 
equal an amount must be added to the smaller sum. 
That amount is the Balance of Interest. 6 


makes out the account). 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PREVEDING ACCOUNTS. 


This Account-Current of Messrs. Hollis & Pearson, 
the parties making out the account, conimences with 
the balance in their favour on 30th June, 1887, and 111s 
made up to 30th Sept., 1887. There 1s one item after- 
wards entered on the Cr. side, which 1s due previous to 
the date of the last Balance, viz., £25 6s. 9d., which 1s 
entered as due to Prada & Co. on 16th Feb ,1587. Such 
entries occur in business either as corrections to former 
entries made in error on the opposite side of the account, 
or as arising out of transactions, which have not come 
to maturity at the time of stnking the previous balance. 

The days are here reckoned backwards froin 30th 
Sept. to the respective days on which the sums of money 
are due before that period, and forwards to the days on 
which the amounts are due after that date; and each 
Principal (reckoning 10s and above as £1), 1s multiphed 
by the number of the days set agaist 1t, to form the 
Interest Number for that Principal. 

In this account, the days for the sums not yet due, 
but for which, notwithstanding, the correspondents 
Messrs Prada « Co. are debited or credited, are severally 
marked with asterisks, and the Interest Numbers for 
these sums are entered in a separate column on each 
side; but it 1s to be observed, that it 1s the practice in 
business to write these days and numbers in red ink, 
and to enter all the Numbers on each side mn one 
column; then the amount of the numbers in red on 
each side is entered on the opposite side (using red ink 
gor the words in italics in this account, but not for the 
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Numbers, and writing the word red instead of using 
asterisks as necessitated in printing), and a balance is 
struck and entered of these numbers. The balance of 
these numbers is then valued, by dividing 1t by 9125 
(the divisor for 4 per cent.), and an entry is made of the 
amount in the cash column on the opposite side of the 
account. Whatever further charges or allowances are 
to be made are then entered on the proper side of the 
account, and the final balance of the account is taken. 

In closing this account 1t therefore appears that, after 
crediting Messrs. Prada & Co. £10 14s. 7d. for the 
balance of the Interest account, and that, after adding 
in the amount to be charged to them for commission 
and postages, there 1s finally a balance of £301 10s. 3d. 
to be carried to their debit in their new account. 

Before showing another method of working the 
Interest Calculations, it seems necessary to explaim 
why the Interest Numbers on sums due in advance of 
the day to which the account is made up, should be 
entered on the opposite side of the account. 

It being understood that the Interest Numbers axe 
the representatives of the Interest amounts we have to 
consider that— 

1st, In the practice of making up accounts to a cer- 
tain day, the balance of the account 1s the amount then 
due. 

2ndly, By taking off the discount on a sum not yet. 
due for the time in advance of any day, it 1s made due 
on that day. thus, if on the 30th of September a person 
owes me a sum of money, or in other words, if I have 
a right to charge his account with any sum which I 
have engaged to pay for him, say £500, on the 6th of 
October, I make that sum due on the 30th of Septem-, 
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ber, by allowing him the Interest on £500 for 6 days, 
which at 4 per cent. is £3,000 divided by 9125, or 
6s. 7d.; consequently by deducting 6s. 7d. from £500 
due on 6th October, I have £499 13s. 5d. due on 30th 
September. 

3rdly, In mercantile practice, instead of making a 
deduction from one side of an account, the same is 
effected by making the amount that should be deducted 
an addition to the opposite side of the account ; for it is 
the same in effect, to debit a person for £500, and to 
credit him for 6s. 7d., as to debit him for only £499 13s. 
5d, and hence it is, that amount of these numbers 
is entered on the reverse side of the account to that 
on which these numbers for days in advance are 
entered. 

Instead of this method of reckoning the days back- 
wards, trom the day of the present settlement of the 
account, a method has recently been introduced, par- 
ticularly in foreign banking accounts, of reckoning the 
days forwards from the day on which the last balance 
was taken, aud adjusting this result to the proper result, 
in the inanner of the following Example, which will be 
explained (see page 16), after showing how this method 
operates upon the sums in the preceding account. 

It may here be remarked that the days employed in 
this next account are either the difference between the 
days in the last account and the 92 days, the time which 
this account runs; or, for the days marked with 
asterisks, they are 92 days more; and therefore the sum 
or difference of the two products equals the product of 
the principal multiphed by 92. Thus, for the second 
item on the Dr. side of Examples 3 and 4, which is 
e800 due 14th Sept., 1887. 
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In Ex. 3, we have £800 x 16 = 12,800 
45. 35 800 x 76 = 60,800 


The amount is 800 x 92— 73,600 





If the account were for the whole year 1887, the sum 
or difference would be for 365 days. If for 1888, or any 
other leap year, 1t would be for 366 days. 

In the forms used in Examples 2, 3, 4, the date of 
entry in the books of the party making out the account 
is omitted, as being of no importance to the party to 
whom 1t 1s to be sent ; and the principal sum 1s placed 
on the left of the account, to be followed by the cause 
of its being charged, by the date when due, the number 
of the days for which the Interest 1s reckoned, and the 
amount of the Interest or its equivalent Interest- 
Number. 


15. 


INTEREST ACCOUNTS IN ACCOUNTS-CURRENT. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRECEDING ACCOUNT. 


In this account the days are reckoned from 30th June, 
1887, the date of the last balance, forwards, to each of 
the days on which the amounts become due (that balance 
having no Interest to be calculated upon it), and each 
Pmnincipal is, as before, multiplied by its respective 
number of days to create an Interest Number 

In this account one sum on the Cr side is due on 
16th February, or before the day of the last balance ; 
the days for this item are therefore calculated back- 
wards from 30th June to 16th February, and this alone 
forms what is called a red number to be added te the 
opposite side, to make it due, like the preceding balance 
of £118 15s. 3d, on the 30th of June, having also like 
it no interest or rather discount to be calculated in 
advance. 

When these entries of the Interest Numbers have 
been finished, the balance of the Cash columns is taken 
and multiplied by the number of the days from the day 
when the account commences to the day on which ct v8 
made up, and the product or interest number is added to 
the OPPOSITI: side. (In this account the amount of the 
Dr side being the greater of the two sides, the product 
or Interest Number is added to the Cr. side.) With 
this correction the balance of the Interest nwmbers is 
then taken and entered, and the amount wt ques of 
Interest 1s extended in the Cash column upon the same 
side of the account, and not on the opposite side. 
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To explain the reason that this method shouldpro- 
duce the same effect as the preceding plan, we must 
observe, that by reckoning the days forward, as in this 
account, from 30th June, and applying the number of 
these days to the respective sums, we, in fact, reckon 
the Discount on each, and render them due on the day 
the account commences ; then, when we strike a balance 
of the sums, exclusive of the Discount, and calculate 
the Interest for the days between the two periods of 
settlement, we add the result to the opposite side. 
Being interest, 1ts nature 1s opposite to that of Dis- 
count ; this correction thus settles the difference be- 
tween the two methods, and the balance of the Interest 
is found as before, but, for the reason above given, it is 
entered upon the opposite side of the account. 

The chief advantage of this method 1s, that the Num- 
bers in the Discount Columns can at once be filled in ; 
but this, by using an adjusting entry if required, may 
also be done with the former method, and the red 
numbers inay in hke manner be avoided, by inaking up 
the account to the last day im it, as in the following 
example. 

It 1s proper further to remark, that from the practice 
of reckoning 1Os. and above as another pound, and 
rejecting less sums in the calculation of the Interest, 
aud also from the balance being taken independent of 
these adjustinents, a httle variation will sometimes arise 
between the results of the two methods; but 1f the 
balance be reckoned from the difference in the amounts 
of the pounds employed, both will agree. 
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INTEREST IN BANKING ACCOUNTS 


In Banking Accounts in which interest 1s charged 
upon the debits, and allowed upon the credits, and im 
which variations alinost daily occur in the balances, 
instead of either of the preceding methods, the folowing 
method 1s now generally adopted in London Banks, by 
which the labour of calculating the Interest on Country 
Banking accounts 1s much lessened. 

The balances of the daily receipts and payments, or 
the balances of the debit and credit of the Ledger 
account, being entered in D: and Cr, columns tor each 
month, the total amounts of the colunins are taken 
then if the same rate of Interest 1s allowed as 1s charged, 
the balance of the amorvnts 1s found, and the Interest 1s 
calculated upon it for ow day at the given rate per cent , 
butaf, asis more usual, the 1ates charged and allowed 
are different, then the Tuterest is calculated for one dav 
upon the separate amounts of both the debits and credits, 
and each amount of Interest. or the balance, 1s carried 
to the veneral account 

It is to be observed that, when any day occurs with- 
out having any sum charged (as for Sundays and Bank 
Hohdays), the preeeding dav's balance must be repeated 
for that day, and the same must contmue to be done, 
until a fresh entry is made m the account. 

Banlang accounts of this nature are usually made wp 
every six months, to the last dav of June and of Decem- 
ber, and the Interest, by being charged to the general 
account, 16 then made part of the Principal. For the 
sake of convenience, however, we have taken the account 
as only for three months, or as if opened on Tuesday, 
Ist April, L890. 
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Tie Sundays in the following account are marked by 
an asterisk in the table of the balances; and the balance 
of the preceding Saturday is entered to each Sunday as 
the balance for another day :— 














A ae ee ee eee oe we ee a ee een 


445,299 £12,968 £61,031 | £25,877 


i (1 | 
! \PRU NLAY 
' Days Se, SS ae ae aes | a ae eed 
Dr jl Dr Cr |! Dr | Cr 
a ae ene a 
1 | 3,972 — | — ' 1790) *— 1,789 
2 ' 2051 etre Y ane 1,055 | as | es 
1 3 = 475, 460 sae “Hh — | 628 
. 4 a 1,510 | * 460 a ae 329 
5 727 — “ 6,590 Ses. 1 500 | vt 
ee ee 1 — | 2,126 — BOW, — 
7 2,075 — | 858 = 500 | 6 
i 8 | 945 — | — 1,120 | * 500 | — 
1 9 . 4,751 aoe ~ bs 2. ae re a _ 
' 10, 1,036 a 1.120 16225 0° = 
, 41 1,036 st ee 120 3.180! = 
} 12 = 2175 | 748 | aes 2246 | ae 
; 13 * Y175' 3,464 ae 1,828 | es 
' 14 = 1,150 3 l4u ve 4,154 | s 
| 15 ' 4,310 =e | 1,780 és3 * bt | ne 
16! 515 = 1,160 , — 1,428 — 
Ut | 150 ee ye ee ee ee tS 
118 § 2,197 — } *41,673 — 5,932 —_ 
(+ 19 | 330 — 156 — — | O44 — 
; 20 | * 330 os a S38 4,382 | = 
; 21 | 8,192 — | — 1372 | 5,165 ae 
| 22 | 5,210 a a, 545 } 1165 = 
| 93 i] 3,125 — ) 3,868 — | YRa so 
1 24 || 2,160 _ | 4,637 ae — , 4,781 
25 | 500 ae * 4637 ae —- {; 6,388 
| 26 | — G54 | 4.637 — f — ' 6,888 
a7} *— 954 | 9948 a | = 2,100 
| 28 |} 1,030 — |! 9059 — ff . 4 Lae 
fog 1,075 eg! ty 
| 50 | ae 2.500 oo! ge | 1,429 otc 
a a 179 | — - 
| | | 
| | . 
| 


1 
2 
£48,018 | £13, 461 


Total Dr. £45,299 + £48,018 + £61,031 = £154,348, 
which for one day at 5°/, is £21 2s, 10d 


Total Cr £12,968 + £13,461 + £25,877 = £52,306, 
which for one day at 3°/, 18 £4 6s. 
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Bank HO.wIpDAYS. 


In explaining the methods adopted by London Banks 
to lessen the labour of calculating interest on Country 
Banking Accounts, we have stated that in making the 
Table of Daily Balances the preceding day’s balance 
for Sundays and Bank Holidays is repeated. 

The General Bank Holidays in England and Ireland 
are: Good Friday, Easter Monday Whit Monday, 
First Monday in August, Christmas Day and _ the 
following day ; or if that be Sunday the Bank is closed 
on Monday. 

In Scotland New Year’s Day, Good Friday, First 
Monday in May, First Monday in August and Christ- 
mas Day. 


How TO FIND THE DIviIsors FOR INTEREST 
NUMBERS. 


As the student may not readily remember the proper 
Interest Divisor for a particular rate of Interest, we here 
give a simple Rule for creating the proper Divisor for 
any rate per cent. — 

Divide 36,500 by the Rate per Cent., and the Quotient 
as the Interest Divisor. 

The explanation of this easy method is_ simple 
enough. ‘The Interest of £100 for one year at 1 per 
cent. 1s of course £1. If this were found as an item in 
an Account in which the Interest had to be calculated 
by Interest Numbers, Dr. or Cr., we should have to 
multiply the amount of money (£100) by the number 
of days (365) to produce the required Interest Number 
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(36,500). If this Interest Number were taken, per s 
(without considering the other varied amounts of 
money and statements of days arising from the various 
dates in the Accounts), and divided by 36,500, the 
Divisor Number for 1 per cent, the Quotient would be 
1, that is, £1 Interest. Therefore, by parity of reason- 
ing, if we divide 36,500 by 1. the rate per cent., the 
result of 36,500 is the proper Interest Divisor for 1 per 
cent. 

Bv the same method, at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, 36,500 + 18,250 vields interest £2, the proper 
divisor being obtained by dividing 36,500 by 2= 18,250; 
and at the rate of 24 per cent per annwn, 36,500 + 
14,600 vields Interest £2 10s , the proper divisor being 
obtained by dividing 36,500 by 23 (01 73,000 + 5) — 
14,600 

The piumeiple being correct, 1t 1 certain that any 
amount of money for anv nuiuber of days, inultiplied 
into each other, will produce Interest Numbers, whence 
th- Interest in money, at any Late per cent., can be 
found, if the proper divisor for such rate be used. The 
result can be readily arrived at, for (1) a Dr. Account 
only, (2) a Cr Account only, or (5) a Dr. and Cr. 
Account-Current. In the latter case. as shown by the 
exaliples already mentioned, it 1s the balance of the 
Interest Numbers which has to be found, and has to be 
divided by the proper Interest Divisor to produce the 
interest, whether expressed in £5 d or in terms of 
forelyn money. 

The followimeg hst of interest divisors 1s more than 
sufficient for all business purposes The divisor multi- 
phed by the rate per cent. should mahe 36,500, or as 
near that amount as possible. In the selected instances, 
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we have proved the calculations, and placed the result 
at the right hand. The reader may practise with 
other rates of interest (as 1}, 13, 2#, 3}) in the same 
way. 


List oF INTEREST DIVISORS. 


365 days = 1 year. 


Q 
Divisor No peat Proof. 
per annum. 

73,000 4 36,500 
36,500 1 36,500 
94,324 1) 36,501 
18,250 2 36,500 
14,600 24 36,500 
12,167 3 36,501 
10,429 34 36,501 
9,125 4 36,500 
4,111 44 36,499 
7,300 9) 36,500 
6,6 36 54 36.498 
6,083 6 36,498 
5015 64 36,497 
5214 7 30,498 
4,867 Ts 36,502 
4,562 8 36,496 
1,204 8} 36,499 
4,055 g 36,495 
812 94 36,499 
3,650 10 36,500 


In interest accounts where the year 1s taken as 360 days, and a 
month as the 12th of a year, the divisors will of course be different. 
We give the divisors for 24 °/,, 4 °/, and 5 °/, 


LisT OF INTEREST [DIVISORS 


360 days = 1 year. 


Rate °/, 


Divisor No 
per annum, 


14,400 2A 
9,000 4 
7,2 5 


and so on, 
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Another Example of an Account-Current. 


Messrs. F. H Vaupy & Co., New York, in account with 
Hawi & Houuts, Liverpool. 


_ 

















Cr. £ |s.] Dd. 
By your half Net Proceeds of 840 Bales Cotton 
p Exeter, on joint account, due on average 4,054}11/) 0 
6th July - - = « a ee i 
Di —— Sena ere Pa 
To your Drafts, favour of £ 8. D. 
Palmer & English - 5 March 1,000 0 0| 
J &N Perks - - 5, 1,871 138 6} 
Bruce Brothers - - 21. +, +11,000 0 O:; 
», Cash paid by your order | 
to George Ager- - 28 Apnl 622 7 5' 
», Interest on 
£ b& Dz. £ Ss. Dz 
2,371 138 6, 123 days, 3919 4 
1,000 0 0,107 ,, 1418 2 
622 7 65, 69 , 517 7 | 
———— 6010 1 
————— ||4,054| 11] 0 





EK. EH. 
Liverpool, Dec. 31, 1900 
JAMES Buack & Co. 


ee en ee 


The above is the usual appendage to an Account 
Sale when specific advances have been made. In the 
present transaction, the whole has been settled by the 
paying over of the balance according to the directions 
of the house in New York. 
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GOODS ON CONSIGNMENT. 


It often happens, when a merchant is unable to find 
a market for certain goods, that he arranges for their 
consignment to another, who sells the goods for the 
consignor (a consignor 18 one who forwards goods to 
another for sale) for a stipulated percentage or com- 
mission on the gross amount of the sales. When the 
goods are shipped, the consignee (that 1s, the party to 
whom the goods are sent) 1n due time receives the docu- 
ments. He discharges all liabilities in connection with 
the goods, obtains delivery of them, and sells at the 
highest prices he can obtain for them, either privately 
or by public sale. When the goods have been sold, an 
account called an Account-Sales, 1s prepared by the 
consignee and forwarded to the consignor, in which the 
latter 18 credited with the amount of each item sold, 
and debited m detail with all disbursements consequent 
upon the consignment, including the fixed rate of com- 
mission agreed upon, any payment that may have been 
remitted on account, discounts upon acceptances, the 
cost of freight, wharfage, and other meidental charges 
in the shipment of goods; and if a credit balance re- 
mains, a bill for the ainount 1s attached to the Account 
Sales, or the ainount 1s passed to the credit of the 
consignor’s account in the consignee’s books 

It will thus be seen that the sender of the goods 1s 
called the Consignor, the receiver of them the Con- 
signee, and the goods themselves the Consignment, 
or, as 1t 18 sometimes called, an Adventure. Thus a 
merchant would say his “ Adventure in straw hats” 
consisted of a ‘‘ Consignment of twenty cases ”’. 
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ACCOUNT-SALES. 


An <Account-Sales 1s an account of goods received 
and sold for another. It should specify the marks, 
numbers and particulars of the different packages or 
lots and their respective selling prices 

The account also specifies the charges for freight, 
landing, stormg, surance, commission, duty, if paid, 
etc, and where the goods have been sold by public 
sale, the sale expenses. All these charges are deducted 
from the gross proceeds of the goods, the balance being 
called the net proceeds 

Merchants usually have then Account-Sales printed 
to cover all the charges mewred in then particular 
trade. 

Account-Sales are usually rendered to the Consignor 
after each transaction, and the amount due to lini 1s 
either paid at once or at stated intervals as shown in an 
Account-Current 

The following is a copy of an Account-Sales, which, 
by the way, means an Account of Sales 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PREVIOUS ACCOUNT. 


Gross 1s the weight of both goods and packing. 

Tare means an allowance for the weight of a cask, 
case, or wrapper. There are three weights with packed 
goods: the Gross Weight, which 1s the weight of both 
goods and packing ; the Tare, which is the weight of 
the package itself; and the Net Weight, which is the 
actual weight of the goods before being packed, or after 
the weight of the packing has been deducted. 

Draft 1s an allowance to the buyer for dust, dirt, etc., 
or the turn of the scale, and it 1s made to imsure his 
getting full weight. The draft allowed varies in all 
trades according to the articles dealt in. 

Brokerage is the charge made by the broker for 
handling the goods and attending to their disposal. 

Cooperave 1s a charge for opening or repairing barrels. 

Comuussion 1s the merchant's charge for attending 
to the whole business. 

Freight 1s the steamer’s charge for carrying the goods. 

Customs Hntry and Stamps is the merchant's charge 
for passing an entry for the goods at the Custom House, 
and the money he has spent i stamps while dealing 
with the goods 

Fire Insurance 1s the cost to the merchant for insuring 
the goods against fire whilst in warehouse. 

The charges on goods are so various that we give 
several specimens of Account-Sales to show their 
working 1n various trades, and, where necessary, an 
explanation of the charges made will be given at the 
foot. Merchants usually have their Account-Sales 
printed to suit their particular trade. 
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Account-Satss of 113 Bags Pimento per Rolla, Captain Colvin, from 


1900 | 


May. 9 | 20 Bags 


Jamaica, sold on account of J. Simpson, Hsq. 


Sold at Public Sale. 





57 8 4 
49/16/11 
ior 0 8 
11 5 
10> 18 10 
65 16 2 


Z 7 -ewt 18 3 10 
20 , - - - - 18 38 21 
ve, 8 - . - 18 1 16 
20 , - -cwt.18 3 21 56 0 19 
20 ,, - - 1s 0 16 2 4 Dft. 
Is. 4g. + - 1442 11 ———-— 
—-——— 55 2 15 
51 2 20 1 3 27 Tare - 
51 0 28 2 O 7 Tret 
9 —— —-— 
——-—— fl 2 Y= 
49 ] Jt — a 
1330617 5.777 Ibs Q3d 
47 1 2525317 , 24d 
Discount 1%, 
Warehousing Fntry  - - £0 2 6 
Tnst on £80 (a 40/-, “& }» 117 3 
Fieht on cwt 99.3 7 (a ad yt 1b pe ae 
Primage, etc , 16,6 
Doch Rates on do f@1i2tcwt - 6 14 43 
sotting, etc , 17/10 
Advertising A Sale a - Ol 0 
Broh on 4107 0 3@ J - 1 1 5 
Comnniss on £105 18 10 24 di’ - 12 11 
Net proceeds due 47th May. 900 © - eo Be 


Tret mnecans a turther allowance on goods lable to 


waste 


after the Tare and Draft have been deducted, 


Pimento being one of the flew aiticles on which Tret 
1s still allowed. 
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Account-SaLes of 7 Serons CocHINEAL per Crusader, Captain Lawson, 
from Honduras, sold for account of Robinson & Company. 








1900 Sold at Public Sale. 
Feb. 7 | 
No Cwt qr Ib oz 
1-1 1 2 10 
2—1 0 14 6 
3—~—1 0 20 6 
4—1 0 24 6 
5—~1 0 25 10 
6— 1 O 26 12 
7— 1 O 20 6 
8 1 22 8 
S 7 Tare 
1 14 l=)b 93881l@ 3/10— - - 479 15 11 
2 “oe Discount -> ae - ¥ 4 9g 11 
(‘175 6 O 
Reed for 7 Packages @ %3/-— - - 41 1 «0 : 
» Garblines, fib @ If. - - 0 4 O 1 5 O 
11' O 
— —— CHARGES —- 
Walchousing IFutrs . - £0 2 6 
Doch Rates on cwt S81 14 (a /-, 
Taring, ete — - - - - 19 6 
(rubling @ 6 -,  Seron & Bags - 2 3 6 
Fieight on ewt S 1 14@ 1d ylb, 
and Primage df - - - i a ol 
Insurance on £150 ( 40/-, and 
Pohcy Stamp - - “ * 310 O 
Advertising & Sale Charges. - i 1 4 = 6 
Brokerage 4 { on £179 16 74 - O18 0 
Commission 24°), on $176 11 0 - 1 GS $3 
Reais pried 19 18 4 
Net Proceeds, due 9th Marel, 1900 © - - 4' 158{12 8 


Garbhng is a charge for sorting or picking out the 
dagnaved parts. 
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ACCOUNT-SALES OF COCHINEAL. 


Cochineal from the Spanish Settlements is packed in 
bags, which are almost universally covered with a Hide, 
and such package is called a Seron, from the Spanish 
word Zurron signifying a Leather Bag. Before taking 
the weight, this covering 1s removed, and the Tare is 
the actual weight of the Shirts or Linen Bags; and 
both the Gross and Tare are taken to ounces. 

Cochineal 1s sold at the prompt, or term of payment, 
of one month,the prompt expiring according to the general 
custom of London on the folowimg Saturday, the day 
named at the foot of the Account-Sales. 

Cochineal 1s sold in Bond In London, the Ware- 
houses and Quays of the respective Docks are bonded 
by the Companies of the Proprietors, and the Charges 
which they make for the landing. weighing, housing, 
delivering, etc., of the Goods, are called Dock Rates. 
Of these Rates there are two kinds, the Landing Rate, 
which does not include any rent, and the Consolidated 
Rate, which, with an extension of the trouble taken with 
the Goods, includes the rent tor a stated period, from the 
time of the ship’s conmencement of discharge. 

The Charge for Garbling, that 1s sifting and picking, 
ig an extra charge --New Bays are required for the 
Garblings. and also for any Bags which have been sea- 
daniaged. 

The rate of Freight 1s according to the terms spectfied 
in the Bill of Gading —Primage was originally « gratuity 
to the Captain for his care of the Goods. 

The Charge for Brokerage 1s commonly, 1f not always, 
made upon the Gross amount of the (roods, while that 
for Commission 1s usually made upon the Net amount. 
In a few cases, the rate of the Brokerage is upon the 
number of the Casks or Packages, as 5s. or 10s. per 
Hhd. or Puncheon ; but it is far more generally a ra#e 
per Cent., as one- If or one per Cent., the latter being 


ACCOUNT-SALES. 
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usually charged either when much trouble has been re- 
quired to be taken, when the Goods have been sold by 
Public Sale, or when advances have been made by the 


Broker to his Principal. 


AccounT-Sates of 406 EnrepHants’ TrEets, ex Chieftain, Captain 


Pattison, from Cape Coast, on account of Messrs 


Company. 


Sold # Public Sale 406 Teeth in bond. 


Wilson & 


London, Dec Ist, 1900. 


Weight Net Dft 1b per Lot 
Teeth Cwt qr Ib Cwt. qr Ib £ Ss 
7 4 0 21 4 0 20 @25 0 104 9 8 
10 4 0 22 4 021 , 2 0 9 6 8 
10 3 119 3 118 » 1915 67 7T 8 
13 2 314 2 318 , 18 0 5111 9 
10 3 817 8 316 » 20 O 77 17 2 
9 2 3 6 2 3 65 » 20 0 55 17 10 
20 2 214 2 213 , 17 5 4512 7 
30 2 2 0 2 1 27 , 15 0 387 7 4 
52 2 3 1 2 3 0 », 19 OO] 52 5 O 
83 2 1415 231414 », 1810 32 1 38 
52 2 1 21 2 1 20 » 14 5 384 12 2 
110 2 0 22 2 0 21 » 13 10 | 10 8 
406 Teeth 1684 8 6 
— Discount 24% -' 17° 2 6 
667 6 QO 
CHARGES. 
Insurance on £650 @ 40/- Roney 35/- 
& Commission 3% - £18 O 0 
Ft 2% on £650 - “£13 0 0 
Primage, etc. - - 19 6 
1319 6 
Dock Charges” - - - 517 8 
Advertising & Sale Charges - - 112 6 
Brokerage 1% on £684 8 6 - - 6 16 10 
Commission 2 . - - 1318 9 
60; O; 3 
Net Proceeds due Feb. 1st,1901 - £1'607| 5] 9 





Elephants’ Teeth are divided into five different sorts, 
according to their Weight, the smaller ones, or those 
under 18 lb., being called Scrivelloes. 

¢The Commission in this Sales is charged, like the 
Brokerage, upon the gross amount. 


3 
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AccounT-SaLEs of 10 Hhds. Topacco, ex “Dolphin, Capt. Lee, from 
Richmond, sold on account of A M Browne, Esq. 


- = ps EE es = —_ a — a ee 











1900 : 
Mar.| 5 | By F Naylor & Co @ 2 months | 
No Cwt qr Ib | 
10 311 | 
2 11 1 0 
3 10 116 : 
4 10 3 4 | 
9) lil 214 | 
6 10 2 4 
7 12 0 1 | 
8 11 0 26 | 
9 10 1 +O 
10-10 8 27 a 
109 3 19 = 12,311 Ib i | 
patetesma ete 380 ,, Shrinkage | 
| 11,931 | 
459 ,, Tret 
| Net 11,472 @ 33d # Ib - 1167! 6] O 
on 
| Discount, 2% - - - £8 611 | | 
| Charges, 3/7 # Hhd - - 115 10 5 2; 9 
i Ss eile che a asa a 
| (162! 3] 3 
3 ——-— CHARGES ——— bo 
| 
| Entry - - - : - - £0 4 6 
Customs Rent, 2/-? Hhd— - - 1 0 0 
|! Import Rate, Weight & Samp* 
12,311 lb. @ 6d. # 100 Ib. - - 8 1 6] 
Porterage of Samples — - - - O 1 0; 
Brokerage, 10/- # Hhd - - 6 O Of 
ai OF 20 


(| 152 16| 8 
— | — 


| 
: | 
| KE London, May 7, 1900 | | 
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The mnportation of tobacco into this kingdom is 
placed under very severe restrictions. Where it is per- 
mitted to be landed, it 1s placed 1n appointed ware- 
houses under the special charge of the Customs, and it 
is weighed net or without the cask. Before, however, 
bemg thus weighed, any unsound part is cut off, and 
instead, as formerly, of its beimg destroyed (as 1s stall 
required to be done to such tobacco as the importer may 
choose to wholly abandon), 1t may now be exported, but 
not in packages of less than 300 lb. in weight. The 
undamaged tobacco 1s recased, and the allowance for 
shrinkage is nade, to compensate tor the loss of weight 
that mav arise from the drying up occasioned by this 
cutting and exposure to the atmosphere. 

As with other bonded goods, no duty is required to 
be paid at the tune of importation, but upon making the 
warehousing entry, a charge of Zs per cask or package 
is nade for rent m such warehouses as are provided 
by the Ciown, and the same 1s also pavable on taking 
the tobacco from the warehouse (with a further charge 
of 4s per annum i remainmg warehoused longer 
than 5 years), to defray which and other trivial 
charges, the allowance of 3s. 7d per cask 1s made to 
the purchaser of either sort of tobacco from the United 
States. 

The import rate is charged by the Dock Company 
for the services stated in the Account-Sales. 

All tobacco 1s sold in London at 2 months’ prompt, 
or @ discount, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 1s 
allowed for any unexpired time. Both this and the 
following Account-Sales are supposed to be from brokers 
to their principals, and consequently they do not clude 
ars charges for freight and insurance. 
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Account-SaLEs of 7 Hhds. Topacco, ex White Rose, Baltimore, sold 
on account and msk of Messrs. Palmer & English. 





| 


1900.) | 


July {17| By C. Brooks & Co., the whole 
payment 2 & 2 mos. 


| 
O.No Cwt. qrs. 1b. 








No 
1 409 12 1 5 Net. 
2 405 15 3 7 
| 3 407 12 1 16 
| 4 406 13 2 22 
| 5 40338 18 3 2 
| 6 40¢ 140 1 
| | 7 408 #16 1 £419 3 
| 98 2 6 | 
| | or 11,088 Ib. | 
| | Shrinkage 119 ,, | 
| 10,919 ,, @ 34d. # Ib. - 1142] 3! 6 
t neon iy 
{ 1 
| 
| | 
——— Cudanare | | 
i Import Charges, Weighing and 
Sampling, @ 5/6 A Hhd. - - £118 6 
Mats, re ec - 2 11 
Allowance, ot ee - 1 2 
| Carriage of Samples - oe 6 
i Brokerage, 5/-@ Hhd. - - - 115 0 
3 18 
138 5: § 


Errors and Omissions Excepted. 
Liverpool, 18 July, 1900. 
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AccountT-SALEs OF TOBACCO. 


The allowances upon the weights of most articles of 
commerce are the same in the out-ports as in London, 
but in Liverpool, on this article, there 1s considerable 
difference. Except that an extra shrinkage is allowed 
when the tobacco has been long in the warehouse, on ' 
Virginia and Kentucky, the shrinkage 1s only 15 |b. 
per hhd., and on Maryland only 10 Ib. per hhd, each 
with a draft of 2 lb. per hhd., but with no allowance 
of tret. 

The times of credit are also generally different. On 
this tobacco the time 1s four months, here stated to be 
two and two months, by which 1s meant, that at the 
expiration of two months, payment must be made 
either in cash with the allowance of discount, as interest 
upon the money paid, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
for the unelapsed tine, or in approved bills at two 
months’ date. This settlement 1s called ‘‘as four 
months’ cash,” signifying that payment may be made 
either on the day of sale or at any time within the first 
two months, with the allowance of discount as above, 
the four months’ payment being what 1s called ‘bill 
time,” or four months and three days’ grace. 

There is no percentage discount, por are any charges 
allowed to the buyer; and the tobacco warehouse for 
this port being free of rent to the Crown, this article is 
free of rent for eighteen months from the date of 1m- 
portation, after which time the rent 1s charged at the 
rate of 1}d. per package per week, which 1s payable by 
the then owner. 
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Account-Saues of 78 Casks Oxivif Orn, rec’d per Adriatw, Capt. 
Hughes, from Trieste, and sold on account of Messrs. Westby & 
Co., London 


1900. | 
{ 
May | 8 By Watson & Co. the whole 
payment 1 & 3 mos. 
Cwt qrs. lb 


Wg. 710 1 1: 
16 Dft 


0 

0 25 

2 18 Tare 
593 2 7 Net 


or Tuns 291155 @ £528 Tun -  - ;1,524 4. 2 


CHARGFS 


April} 6| Duty on Tuns 29 1 48 @ 
40f- 6. 





O/- - - 458 17 7 
Be ve Se BDI 
—— 6116 6 
Dk Rate, 45/10, Town De, 48/8 - 414 6 
10 Freight on cwt 596 0 22 
@ 35)-@ Tun - -4£52 3 4 
Primage,10°/,  - - 5 4 4 
———— 57 7 8 
Insurance against Fire - - - 710 O 
Cartage and Porterage  - - -13 1 7 
Coop , Samphng & 8 Bottles - - 7 9 4 
Watehouse Rent — - - - - 818 0 
Interest on Duty, Freight, ete. - 211 9 
Brokerage on £1,524 4 2@ 4- - G12 5 
‘' Bank Comm. ,, _,, »t- - 816 2 
‘Comm and Guarantee ,, 4- -6019 4 
230 12 3 
Net Proceeds due Sept. 11 - -£ 1,293 11 il 


E KE. Liverpool, May 18, 1900. 


N B.—The tun cf 252 Impenal Gallons is divided into 4 Quarters 
each of 63 gallons, reckoning 9 Jb weight to each gallon. 
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At the date of the Account-Sales, shown on the 
previous page, the rates of the selling price and of 
the duty upon olive oil, were per tun of 252 impenal 
gallons, calculated upon the delivery net weight for the 
former, and upon the Customs net weight for the latter ; 
it being estimated that the gallon of such o1]1 weighed 
9 lb. avoirdupois, which was about 1} per cent. less than 
its real weight, as 100 gallons weigh on an average 913 
lb. avoirdupois. The rate of freight 19 very often cal- 
culated in the same manner, but, in this instance, it 
was rated upon the Customs net weight, at the given 
rate of 35s. per ton of 20 cwt. The tun of 252 gallons 
is One-quarter of a cwt. in excess of 1 ton in weight. 

The rates of draft vary according to the weight of 
the cask .— 

Under 1 cwt. it 1s 1 Ib Under 10 ewt it 1s 4 Tb 


». 2Bewt. ,, 2b » WWewt 3 ,, T1b 
» 8sewt. ,, 3lb 18 cwt. and above 9 Ib 


Thus in this Account-Sales, of which only the total 
gross 1s given, on 53 casks under 10 cwt and not less 
than 3 cwt. each, the draft was 4 lb. each cask, and on 
20 casks under 18 cwt. and not less than 10 cwt. each, 
the draft was 7 lb. each cask 

Whether bonded or not the selling price was for duty 
paid, and from there being no charge for the bond, it 
appears that the goods in this Account-Sales were not 
housed in a bonded warehouse, and an opportunity 1s 
thus afforded of giving some explanation of the nature 
of the entries at the Custom House in those places in 
Which the warehousing system of the London Dock 
Companies has not been established. 

Before a landing waiter is appointed to the charge 
of a vessel which has entered the port, and therefore, 
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necessarily, before commencing its discharge, it is re- 
quired that at least two-thirds of the cargo should be 
entered (an entry is merely a description containing the 
name of the vessel and of the consignee or party making 
the entry, the sort of goods thus entered, and, in the 
above case, the quantity on which the duty is proposed 
to be paid), and unless the goods are bonded, the duty 
must be paid upon an estimated amount. This is 
called making a prime-entry, and when afterwards the 
goods have been landed, and the net weight or quantity 
has been ascertained, the consignee 1s required to make 
a second or post-entry, and pay the remaining duty. The 
goods are then given out of the charge of the Customs, 
and when the prime-entry has been made for more than 
the landing weight, etc., which 1s rarely the case, the 
surplus can be recovered upon application to the Board 
of Customs. 

In Liverpool, at the time of making the prime-entry, 
the dock rates and town dues had to be paid, the former 
being calculated similarly to the duties, and therefore 
requiring to be adjusted in the post-entry, but the latter 
being in almost all instances upon the number of the 
packages, had to be paid upon the number entered to 
be landed. 

Cartage, porterage, cooperage, warehouse rent, etc., 
may be called pnvate charges. 

The charge for bank commission was made under the 
supposition that all the money received for the goods 
was deposited in one of the banks of the town, and 
therefore as a charge of one quarter per cent. was the 
common rate of comnnssion charged by the bankers 
upon withdrawing the money (they allowing interest 
upon it while deposited), it was also charged by the agent 
to his correspondent. ( 
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Ezample of a French Account-Sales. 


ComprTn pk Vents de 6 Lingots d’Argent et 8,500 Piastres, recus de 
Londres, et vendus sur le compte de Messrs. Donovan et Cie. 


4 Lingots d’Argent. 


Poids. Titre Prix Frs c¢ 
| 1 ,, K. 23040 996 219 12 7 5048 52 
a er 24°820 994 218 68 - 5427 63 
ba 28 838 991 218 02 - 5197 16 
i ae 19-442 990 217 80 7 4234 46 
19907 77 
Prine 2 ® mille - 39 81 srs, c 
19947 58 
2 Lingots d’Argent doré 
Poids Titre Or Prix 
1 , K. 16965 990 4 21780 - 3694 97 
I ig 18502. 989 4 £217°58 - 4025 63 
3 milliemes d’or - 365 78 
8086 +1 
Prime 12 50 Y mille - 101 08 
8187 49 
3500 Piastres 4 Colonnes @ 537 - - 18795 00 
5000 Piastres Mesicaines ,, 839 - - 26950 00 
45745 00 
Ensemble - -  - Fr. | 73880 07 
Frais & dedune 
Frais a Calais . . . : - Frs. 27 70 
Port de Calais & Paris - i S - 85 75 | 
Hssais, Balances, et Frais divers -  - 52 20 | 
Commission, #°/, -  - - - - 184 70 
350 35 
Net Prodmt  - -  - Frs. }73539 72 


Pans, Octobre 23me, 1900. 
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By the laws of France, the kilogramme of pold of the 
purity of 9-10ths, or 900 muilliémes fine, is comed into 
pieces of money worth 3,100 francs, and the same 
weight of silver of the same fineness, into 200 francs ; 
and by a decree of 22nd March, 1854, the charges to be 
made, as the expense of fabrication, to persons bringing 
these metals mto the Mint to be coined, were fixed for 

Gold, at Fr. 6°70 (from 1835 to 1854, 6 Francs), 
Silver, ,, 1:50 ( ,, 4 oe er ee 
¥ Kilogramme of the standand purity. 

A charge of this nature, or tor the coinage of gold or 
silver, 1s technically called a brassage or se1lynorage. 

These deductions being made froin the precedimg or 
mintage rates, give Fr. 3,093 30 for gold, and Fr. 198 50 
for silver, as the tanff rates per kilogramme, 900 mil- 
hiémes fine; the latter rate being exactly 22 centimes 
for each milliéme in the purity of silver. 

Bars of silver containing gold bear, as in this country, 
a higher price or premium than those which are with- 
out 1t; and, in the valuation of this gold, 1 milhéme is 
allowed for the expense of refining, being equal to 5% 
grains in the pound troy The rest is charged for, as if 
pure gold, at the tariff rate (between 1835 and 1854) of 
Frs. 3,437 77 per kilogramme. Gold in bars 1s now 
negotiated at Frs 3,437:00 fine (new tariff), and silver at 
Irs. 218°89 fine (old or commercial tariff) 

The calculation for the gold in this Account-Sales 1s 
thus made, the weight of the bars being 35°467 hilo- 
grammes, and charge being made for 3 mihémes of 
gold :— 

K.  35°467 < 0003 == K.  0°106401 
Frs. 3437 77 =x 0106401 = Frs. 365-78 

The following 1s an Account-Sales of coal sold by a 

factor for account of a colliery :— ( 
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Pro FormA Accounts. 


Pro forma means for the sake of form, and Pro Forma 
Accounts are statements showing what it is considered, 
in the current state of the market, goods would realise. 
The accounts are of course in the same form as those 
used for actual transactions, except that the price and 
the charges are either estimated or they are copied from 
documents already used for transactions that have 
taken place. They are headed pro furma, to show that 
they are only to be considered as specimens, and that 
the prices shown might or might not be obtained. 
Thus, we are often asked for Pro Forma Invoices when 
a merchant desires to know what are the prices and 
charges on goods, and Pro Forma Account-Sales when 
1t 18 required to know what a proposed adventure or 
consignment of goods would realise in some particular 
market. 


Discount. 


Discount 1s an allowance for paying money before it 
1s due; or 1t means a reduction from the amount of an 
account, or from the price of an article, and it 1s usually 
considered to be given in return for a proinpt cash pay- 
ment. But it has other meanings in commerce. The 
manufacturer’s prices of some goods, especially in the 
hardware trades, never vary, but it 1s the discount upon 
them. that 1s made to alter, and it amounts in some 
cases to 75 per cent. or more; and it 18 common to see 
such discounts as 60 per cent., 10 per cent., 5 per cent. 

e 


TO CALCULATE DISCOUNT. 45 


and 2} per cent., all taken from one account, in the 
order named. 

As referring to bills of exchange, discount may be 
defined as the difference between the value of money 
paid at once and money payable a certain time hence; 
and, of course, the rate of discount to be charged on a 
bill will vary according to the time which will elapse 
before the bill matures or becomes due. When we 
speak of the Bank Rate being 3 per cent. it is under- 
stood to be for good bills having not more than three 
months to run; longer bills are rarely discountable 
except at higher rates. (See Discounting a Bill.) 


To CALCULATE DISCOUNT. 


Rule.—To find the discount at any given rate per cent. 
multiply the sum by the rate per cent., and divide the 
product by 100. 


Example. 
What is the discount on £154 12s. 6d @ 8 °/,? 


£154 12 6 
3 


20 
12,77 
12 


= £4 12s. 9d. 
When dividing by 100, it is only necessary to point 


off two figures from the right, as shown in the above 
example. 
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PERCENTAGES. 


Percentages for discount or interest are calculated by 
multiplying the given sum by the discount or interest 
required, and dividing the product by 100, which gives 
either the discount or the interest for one year. 


Ezample. 
What is the interest for one year on £154 128, 6d. @ 3 °/,? 


£154 12 6 
3 


4,63 17 6 
20 
12,77 
“12 
9,30 
= £4 12s. 9d, 
Per cent. 15 always written °/,; thus 5 °/.. 
When dividing by 100, it is only necessary to point 
off two figures to the nght, as shown above. 
The rules for mental calculations of percentages are 
given on the following pages. 
The easiest wav of calculating interest on any sum, 
for any number of days, at a given rate pet cent., 1s 
explained on page 47. 


INTEREST 


Interest 1s the premium paid for the use of money, 
and the rate of interest to be paid may be fixed by 
agreement, or 1t may vary according to the current 
value of money in the market during the time the debt 
may be running. 

The Bank of England Rate of Discount 1s the standard 
which usually regulates interest on money transactions 


INTEREST. 47 


in London, but merchants often charge their debtors 
more, and London bankers usually allow their depositors 
less, than the official Bank Rate. 

Of course the intcrest to be charged a debtor will vary 
according to the security he offers for the repayment of 
the principal, and according to the time for which he 
may require the loan. 

Some articles of commerce are dealt in for payment 
in fourteen days or thirty days after delivery, and in 
such cases, when a prompt cash payment is made, it 1s 
usual to allow the fourteen days’ or the thirty days’ 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 


SIMPLE INTEREST. 


It 1s called Simple Interest when the interest due 1s 
not added to the sum lent so as to bear interest. 

For the convemence of merchants, tables of various 
rates of interest have been published, but when these 
are not obtamable the following 1s the easiest and 
quickest method of calculating interest on any sum, for 
any number of days, at any rate per cent .— 

Rule.—Multiply the principal by the days, and by 
double the rate per cent., and divide by 73,000. 

Ezample.—Find the interest on £1,500 for 120 days 
at 4 per cent. 


£1,500 » 120 x 8 ~ 73,000 = £19 14s. 6d. 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 


Compound Interest 1s where the interest on money is 
added to the principal, and then considered as a part of 
it, so as to bear interest itself. 

6 
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Rule.—Find the interest due on the principal for one 
year and add it to the principal, consider the result as a 
new principal and proceed as before. 

Example.—What is the compound interest on £200 
for 3 years at 5 per cent. per annum ? 


£200 O 0O principal 
interest 10 QO O for first year. 


210 O O principal for first year. 
interest 1010 O for second year. 


220 10 O principal for second year. 
interest 11 O 6 for third year. 








231 10 6 
Deduct 200 0O O principal. 





£31 10 6 the compound interest required. 


SHIPPING SPECIFICATIONS. 


A shipping specification is a form on which are fur- 
nished, for the information of the Customs authorities, 
details of cargo on board a ship. Each shipper of goods 
furnishes a specification of the goods he has placed on 
board shtp, and all specifications are required by law 
to be delivered at the Custom House within six days 
after the clearance of the vessel under a penalty of £5, 
and when these documents are not presented within 
due time the parties at fault are apprised by the Custom 
House of the infringement of the law, and they are 
requested to at once supply the omission and state the 
cause of the delay, and when this 1s considered satis- 
factory no fine 1s imposed. 

The Customs forms used for the clearance of goods 
vary both in colour and in wording, but we give 
examples of the specification forms used for foreign 
goods free of duty, and for British and Irish goods. 
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Example of a Price Current. 


WHITE, BLACK & CO.’S Price Current, 6th Sep- 
tember, 1900. 














Present Prices ee 
Copper. — Sheets and 
Sheathing - - - | £84 O/- 8 Ton {| 24°/, 
Sheets, 4 x 4 - - 83 O/- - ” Gece London 


Yellow Metal Sheets, 4 x 4 63d. @ lb 
» Sheathing- | Tid. ,, 
Chili & Gmb. (Warrants) £73 O/- # Ton 






or Liverpool. 


in whse , L’pool. 


Tough Ingot - 77 10/- ss S 
Bost’ Selected Ingot -| 79 OF  ,, a5 as ee 
Composition Nails - - | 84d. ¥ lb. * pe Veter 
Zinc.—Sheet zinc, best | 
brands - - - - | £24 O/-# Ton || Net.|: f£.0.b., Antwerp. 
» i discs 27 O/- - P 
», perforated 2/8 # Sheet 23°), f.o.b., London. 


Hard Spelter, 8: o.b.s. - | 16 15/- # Ton || Net.}; f.0.b, L’pool. 


Virgin ,, 19 5/- » » | c..f., London 
- special brands 19 15/- —s,, ” i or Hull. 
Remelted Spelter - -| 18 10/- ,, » |! f.0.b., Hamburg. 
Tin.—Foreign (Warrants) - | 136 10/-,,_— | 12) in whee. ,»London 
English Ingots - 140 10/- i, - 
‘ Bars a Bar- \ psa omionnty 
rels) - - = | 141 10/- r J pata 
Tin Puates, IC Coke - - 15/0 ¥ Box 3°), f.0.b., L’pool 
ne ICW ,, tin lined 16/0 ,, “ ” “ 
+5, IC Charcoal - , 


| 
| on) 





16/6 _,, : ‘6 

QUICKSILVER - - - | £9 5/-¥ Bottle} _,, in whse., London 

Lrap.—L.B. Pig- - - | 18 10/- 8 Ton || 24°/,), f0.b, London. 
a wore Pig - - - | 17 15)- ‘ “i c.1.f£., London 
Sheets - . - -/ 19 O/- ,, si f.o.b., London. 
Pipe - = é ~ 19 10/- "9 La $9 2 
Shot - . - | 22 O/- 5 9 ‘; ie 
Tea Lead—5 oz. - - | 21 10/- a oe es Ms 
Type Metal, No.1 - - | 83 O/- 


NickEL.—Cube - - 


2/0 # Ib. Net. 
GeRMAN SILVER.—Electric 





brand 
1st quality (Sheets & Wire) | 13d. # lb. 24°], - - 
8rd ia] 9 11; . +B] a8 99 ‘) 
5th hl] 3? ofa 49 | 99 


' Sd 
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PRICE CURRENTS. 


A Price Current 1s a printed form issued periodically 
by dealers, brokers, merchants and others to customers 
in their trade, showing the present current or ruling 
prices of goods they dealin. The specimen shown on 
the previous page is a form used in the Metal Trade, 
and, as will be seen, 1t shows the day’s prices, the dis- 
counts and the usual places where delivery 1s made, so 
that intending buyers may see the tendency of quota- 
tions—whether upwards or downwards—of all articles 
they are interested in. 


CIRCULARS AND MARKET REPORTs. 


A Circular or Market Report is a letter, printed in 
the form of an address, sent out daily, weekly, or at 
other regular intervals, by dealers, brokers, merchants 
and the like, to all their customers, showing the ruling 
prices of goods and indicating the general trend of the 
market or the prospects of the articles dealt in, and the 
probabilities of any rise or fall in values. 

The following is a copy of the sort of circular used in 
the Metal Trade :— 
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Contract NOTES. 


Contract Notes are issued when one person has 
bought goods of or sold goods to another, and they are 
issued so that the terms and conditions of the purchase 
or sale may be definitely stated and agreed upon. The 
three following examples contain the wording generally 
used by merchants and brokers here, but the printed 
forms will of course vary somewhat for any special 
trade :— 


Example of a Contract Note. 


W. G. CORDINGLEY, 
Metal Merchant & Agent 85 GRACECHURCH STREET, | 


TFLecRaPHic ADDRESS Lonvon, E.C. 
“CORDWAIN, LONDON,” 
ABC & Al Codes used 


M. 


T have this day (Bought of or Sold to) you on 
customary terms and conditions .— 





Quantity 


Se eeteemmnal 
OE een me ata eget ne Ne a ee a ee ee a TE ee re Net wt 


MPC RC TUN OU es et a 


Delivery. 
Discount 
PQCKING oss oe ee es MOT 
Payment 
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fa 


Example of a Contract Note with a Prompt. 


W. GEORGE & CO. 
23 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


Loxpon, E.C,——___—___-—_19-___ 


We have this day (Bought of or Sold to) you on 
customary terms and conditions ‘-— 


Quantity. Ae ee. es ev eee ao ee 


Deseription ..-—__------ - - -  -—- 


Dehvery .— - 
Discount-— ———-- 
Prompt——— --—— 


Payment ——-——-—- 


Prompt means the time fixed for payment. The 
prompt date varies in all trades according to the 
goods dealt in, and when the prompt date arrives a 
delivery order or a warrant will be tendered for the 
goods by the seller, when they must be taken up and 
paid for. 
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Example of a Broker's Contract Note. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS & SON, 
Brokers 85 QUEFN STREET, 


Lonpon, H.C ———-_—______19 


We have this day (bought of or sold to) you on 
account of our Principals — 


QUIGLEY ea ee ee 
Desenption ieee Ae ee Gaece | AGE, A ties eet tee hE 
Price _ - : iss ihe Be eee 
Delivery — --- -- 


Discount 





Prompt --—----- - ee eh yi ety kph cote, 8 





Payment — --- 


Commission (or Brokerage) we wea - 


Brokers of all goods usually give up the names of 
their Principals, and when they do so their contracts 
on each side would read .— 


We have this day (bought of or sold to) you on account of our 
Principals, Messrs : on te, Sek 


ORDER SHEETS. 


General inerchants, as a rule, do not use contract 
notes, but send out order sheets for all the goods 
bought by them. They are usually in printed form, 
and contain any special conditions the merchant desires 
shall be complied with 

The following 1s a common form :— 
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Example of an Order Sheet. 


From B. FLOWER & CO. 15 LEADENHALL STREET, 
OBvDER No. 658. Lonpvon, E.C , 21st Dec., 1901. 
To Messrs. JAMES TAYLOR & CO., 
Swansea. 


Below we hand you an Order to be executed 1n strict conformity 
with the prices and instructions given, any deviation from which will 
be at your risk, unless referred to and authorised by us. 


Net and Gross weights of each class of goods, and measurements of 
each pachage, to be stated on Invoices, of which Two Copies besides the 
Original must be supphied 

Order No and Mark to be put on all Invoices and communications 

DIT EI EPA ICON EIT NCI EN I A A EE ITE DDE IEE I OTT TE TOIT IEA T TORE ETE IIE TTP IIIT, 
referring to this Indent. 





MARK 
10 Tons Copper Sheets Size, 4’ » 4',20 to 30 
MAC equally assorted 
~~ eee pached in cases of 10 cwts cach, (@@ £65 15s. per 
GCA LS ton overhead, less 24 °/, and 1 ’;, and 14 days’ int 
Madras @ 5 °/, pa,fob, Bhead, packing in cases 20,- 
1/20 per ton extra, 
Shipment in 4 weeks, Tnstructions on applhica- 
tion 


B. FLOWER & CO. 


Please achnowledge receipt of this Order, and state date when Goods 
will be ready 


CONFIRMATION NOTES 
At the foot of an order sheet, and some contract 
notes, 1s & perforated form, or, where this {form 1s not 
attached, a printed shp is usually sent with them, called 
a confirmation note, by the signing of which the party 
to whom the order 1s sent confirms or agrees to the 
order with the terms and conditions named therein. 
Besides which a signed confirmation note 1s a proof 
that the party has received the order. 
f 
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Example of a Confirmation Note. 


Mesers. BLANK & CO., 
London. 


Dear Sirs, 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of your Order No. 
dated the inst., which we hereby confirm. 
Yours faithfully, 


Some merchants do not issue confirmation notes, 
but always ask a manufacturer to ‘‘confirm the order 
by return,”’ when, of course, the manufacturer uses his 
own printed form, somewhat as follows :— 


Example of a Manufacturer's Confirmation Note. 


BLank WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, —_____-__ 190 


Messrs. 





Dear Sirs, 
We thank you for your valued Order of the 
inst., which shall receive our best and prompt attention. 
Soliciting a continuance of your esteemed commands, 
Yours truly, 
THOMAS BAKER & CO. 


SHIPPING PARCELS RECEIPT. 

Shipbrokers do not usually sign a Bill of Lading for 
less value than 10s. 6d., and when small packages or 
samples of goods do not exceed £5 in value, they are 
generally shipped on a parcel’s receipt at a charge of 
5s. But there is usually a condition that, where the 
Measurement of a case at current rates would exceed 
5s, in freight, the parcel's receipt would be charged at 
10s. 6d. The following is a copy of a ship’s parcel 
receipt :— 
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SURVEYS. 


A survey 1s often appointed on the other side where 
a buyer makes a claim on or rejects certain goods ez 
ship, when they are not up to sample, or when they 
have been damaged in transit, and, in such cases, it 1s 
usual for him to appoint a person in the same trade to 
inspect and report on the goods, so that the claim made 
upon them may be supported by independent evidence. 
The result of the survey 1s embodied m a survey report 
somewhat as follows, but of course the actual wording 
of the report will depend upon the circumstances con- 
nected with each case .— 


Example of a Survey Report. 


I, James Green, a British Merchant in Boinbay, have, at the request of 
Messrs Black & Co, this day inspected — 


LS eeemeteedianeaetiinetenteed 


Bombay 1/50 = 50 Case» Tin Basins, er ‘* King” s @ Tondon and 
now lying at Blank Wharf 
I find on examination that the contents of cases 
f 1/20 are badly damaged and bent, 
and I estimate the damage on ther at Ks.4 per case 
I also find that 
Case # 35 was broken owing to its not being securely hooped, and 
the contents were so damuged and bent out of shape as to make 
them almost worthless I estimate the damage to the goods in 
this case at Rs.7 per case. 
JJated in Bombay this 3rd day of January, 1901. 


JAMES GREEN, 
of the firm of 
J. GREEN, SON & CO 





ened 


Received the Survey Fee of Rs 


BonbED Goobs. 
When a merchant uuports dutiable goods, he does not 
always sell them to arrive, and, if he paid the duty of all 
unsold goods upon their importation, he would requye 
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to sink a very large amount of capital, for such goods at 
times remain on hand for years. A system has there- 
fore been arranged by which an importer of dutiable 
goods can, by signing a bond that he will pay the duty 
when the goods are cleared for consumption, land and 
warehouse the goods in a Government warehouse, or 
one of the bonded warehouses or vaults, without pay- 
ing the duty until the goods are required for use, when 
the goods are said to be In Bond. The place where they 
are stored 1s known as a Bonded Warehouse or a Bonded 
Vault, and they are handled or sent from place to place 
by bonded carmen, who are hcensed by the Customs, 
as all goods lable to duty are only removed under the 
superintendence of the Customs officials, who either go 
with the goods, or send them in locked vans under 
Crown locks and keys. 


DELIVERY ORDER. 


A delivery order is an authority to obtain goods 
lodged at a wharf or warehouse by the importer or 
owner, and it must bear a ld. stamp. Merchants 
usually have their delivery orders printed in books 
(each order being numbered and bearing their name) so 
that the counterfoil may be filled in to show for what 
goods each order has been used, each order, of course, 
being torn from the counterfoil and issued after it has 
been filled in with the particulars required. Delivery 
orders are negotiable and are transferable by endorse- 
ment. The following is the usual form of book used 
when a delivery order is issued against goods which 
have been put on warrants, and the warrants have been 
lodged, so that delivery orders may be issued against 
them :— 
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How TO ENDORSE A DELIVERY ORDER. 


A delivery order made out to Alfred Bird & Co. or 
‘‘Bearer’’ does not require endorsement, and such an 
order is generally used by firms who have their own 
carts and carmen. 

A delivery order made out to Alfred Bird & Co. or 
‘Order "’ will require this firm’s endorsement, as follows, 
before the goods can be obtained, or the order given by 
them to another party, and the endorsement here shown 
is known as a blank endorsement. 


Example of a Blank Endorsement on a Delivery Order, 


ALFRED BIRD & CO 


The goods will now be deliverable to bearer, and the 
delivery order could be passed on from hand to hand 
without further endorsement. 

If Alfred Bird & Co. (to whom or ‘“‘ Order” we will 
assume the delivery order 13 made out) wished a carrier 
or carman to collect and deliver the goods for them 
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—say, Carter, Paterson & Co.—they would endorse the 
order :— 


Please deliver to 
Carter, Paterson & Co.'s Van or Cart. 
ALFRED BIRD & CO 


and give the carmen separate instructions where to 
deliver the goods. 

If Alfred Bird & Co. did not actually want the goods 
at the moment (or only wanted a part of them), they 
would endorse the order :— 


Please hold te 
our order 
ALFRED BIRD & CO. 


when they could issue further delivery orders against 
it as goods were from time to time required by them in 
smaller lots. 
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Or if they wished to obtain a warrant for the goods 
in their own or in another person’s name they would 
blank endorse the order -— 


ALFRED BIRD & CO. 


and lodge it with the wharfinger, asking him to make 
out a warrant in the name desired, and when issued the 
warrant would require the endorsement of the party 
named upon it. 

If Alfred Bird & Co wished the wharfinger or the 
warehouse-keeper to ship the goods, or deal with them 
In any special manner, they would write their mstruc- 
tions in a letter, which would be sent with the delivery 
order, and endorse the order as follows — 


fe ee uo © 
a= tan ga 
pues no = 
~s S S  o ] a 
» =< SO » 35 
go oO oo & 
> o, > pod 
me igome ov SOR see 
vu Pe! fos) 
Fo ase ao & 
pe ca S| 
a ae) 
ee) 
a54¢ TU e204 
ct er Be a, 2 
oH S44 
< < 


If Alfred Bird & Co. wished to transfer the goods to 


4) 
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Peak, Bean & Co., they would endorse the order :—- 


Please deliver to 
Messrs. Peak, Bean & Co. 
ALFRED BIRD & CO. 


when the order would require Peak, Bean & Co.'s signa- 
ture, blank endorsed, as follows, before they could obtain 
dehvery of, or transfer the goods :— 


ALFRED BIRD & CO 


Please deliver to 
Messrs Peak, Bean & Co 
PEAK, BEAN & CO. 


And here again the order becomes deliverable to 
bearer, but 1f Peak, Bean & Co. wished to transfer the 
goods to John Brown, and obtain his signature, they 
would endorse the order :— 


Please deliver to 
Messrs Peak, Bean & Co. 
ALFRED BIRD & CO 

Please deliver to 

John Brown 
PEAK, BEAN & CO 


when the order would require John Brown’s signature, 
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either in blank, or in favour of another, in the same 
manner as the examples shown above, the order thus 
passing from hand to hand either m blank, or in favour 


‘of a named assignee, according to the wishes of the last 
holder. 


INDENTS. 


An indent 1s an order for goods, sent from the other 
side of the water, containing full particulars as to the 
execution of the order and the terins aud conditions 
upon which it is given. In India, when a native wishes 
to buy certain goods, he goes to one of the European 
houses estabhshed there, and tel!s ‘hen his requirements. 
They thereupon make out an indent fully specifving the 
goods he requires, and he signs his nime at the bottom 
of the writing as agreeing to the purchase being made 
on his behalf. Heis then called by them an mdentor 
because he indents to them, by + ening his name at the 
foot of the indent, the goods he requires 

This indent, or a copy of Wt. they sent to the Eng- 
hsh or the Continenta: House (or, where the Indian 
house has no Kuropean brave -h. to their agent or cor- 
respondent) to be exovuted, and when, as mostly happens, 
@ lunit is named, as, so mach * Free Bombay Harbour,” 
the order must not be avccepte:rl here unless it can be 
done at the price named. 

When the merchant has se’ t out his enquinmes and 
finds from the prices rune here that the limit named 
1s too low to permit of the order being executed. the 
indent 1s ‘“‘ referred back" for an mcreased price, and it 
18 common for an inde:t to travel backwards and for- 
wards in this way many times before it 18 executed. 

‘ 
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ENQUIRIES. 


Having received an indent, the merchant will send out 
ehiquires for the goods to the various manufacturers in 
the kingdom, 0.1 a form somewhat as follows :— 


Example of an Engury Form. 





ENQUIRY. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : sy 8D 
‘“CORD, LONDON.” 
* To 


Fy 0m 
W. G HINES & CO., 
738 GRACECH URCH STREET,) 
LON DON, E.C. ods cence, 4 


cee we te re ete ee ee em re Tener ne Ae tne cn Semen —angmihetneneretleepe apenas 
~~ —— Ae ee ee OF EO Od 


~ ee ee - perenne ee CS need 






“~~ Cee ee mmemanniemmmnel 








een re Te a eee. erp tiny meee a a 


Please quote us your lowest price for the following, stating the 
earliest tame you could deliver f.o.b. Birkenhead — 


Another Example. 
INQUIRY 6237. 


TELRPHUNE No. 4289 AVENUE. ~- - 1900. 
Address for Telegrams 
** BILTON,’’ LoNDON To 
From H. J. BILTON & Co., 
STREL & HARDWARE MERCHANTS, | 
112 LIME STREET, | wh 
LON DON, EC 


ce eR NE ee a RE TRG a ANNI alte ARREST 
cent me tre eee ~ _ te mee 





ees cate — ~~ - - 
OTS deer Aten Ire heli ce eee oe epee 


Please quote us a return of post certain your lowebt inclusive or 
overhead price, open firm for reply within 21 days d/d f.0 b. London, 
Liverpool] and Glasgow, with your best cash discounts for— 


Re RR RR 








aon 





Kindly state when you could deliver. 


Be good enough to mention our reference or Enquiry No. 


Please advise us approximate weight. 


QUOTATIONS. a 71 


QUOTATIONS. 


In due time he will receive his various quotations 
from the manufacturers on forms as follows :— 


Example of a Quotation Form. 


QUOTATION. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDREbSS 189 
‘WHIP, SWANSEA.” 


From 
THE BLANK TIN PLATE CO, 
PARK WORKS, etm Ge vopeeueeie et a 
SWANSEA. | 


reenter ~~ — — - _ a ee ee ee ee cern ee 
a a eR Re AE EE i I ee RO AN 


To 


omeeenny 





an 





In reply to your esteemed enquiry of the ____inst., we have 
pleasure 10 quoting you as follows, and shall be glad tf you can favour 
us with the order — 


Open for reply on the __imst 


The object of sending out enquiries 1s to get the lowest 
possible quotation, as competition prevents all makers 
from askimg the same price, and, further, as an indent 
usually gives a limit delivered Bombay harbour, a differ- 
ence even of a few pence will prevent an order ‘‘ coming 
through.” 

When the quotations have all come in, the merchant 
will look through them and select the one most suitable, 
giving instructions for an order sheet to be made out for 
the goods. All merchants have their own particular 
wording suitable for their particular trade or r:cquire- 
ments, but the following is a common form :— 
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Example of a Merchant’s Order Sheet. 


From B. FLOWER & CO. 15 LEADENHALL STREET, 
190 





Lonpon, H.C. 


OrpvEer No. 


Orcutt Sees. ng ke 


Below we hand you an Order to be executed in strict conformity 


with the prices and instructions given, any deviation from which will 
be at your risk, unless referred to and authorised by up. 


Net and Gross weights of each class of goods, and neasurements of 
each package to be stated on Invoices, of which Two Copies besides 
the Original must be supphed 


Order No. and Muik to be put og all Inv oiges and communications 


referring to this Indent 


MARK 


Please acknowledge the receipt of this Order, and state date when 
Goods will be ready. 


CONSIGNMENT AND RAILWAY ADVICE. 73 


CONSIGNMENT 


As soon as the goods are ready at the works the 
manufacturer will write to us to that effect, and ask for 
consigninent—that 1s, instructions as to their disposal, 
and if we wished to attend to the shipment ourselves 
we should probably want the goods at Poplar Station, 
and should write the manufacturer a memo. as 
follows :— 


Example of a Consanment Note. 


Order No dated 2 for 


Please forward at once to Poplar Station, London, to our orde1 


AB&C 


Some firms have their imstructions in printed form 
with blanks for the necessary particulais to be filled in. 
Of course no set wording 1s required, the object bemg 
to vet the goods here to our order at some convenient 
railway station for shipment. 


RAILWAY ADVICE. 


As soon as the goods arrived here, we should receive 
a notice from the Railway Company, called a railway 
advice, in the following torm — 
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SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 17 


and this shows us the terms and conditions upon which 
the goods are carried. 

EKach railway company of course uses 1ts own form, but 
the illustration given will show the reader the general 
wording of such documents. 


CHAPTER II. 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 


But as we have brought the goods fob ‘free on 
board) we shall preter that the manutacturer attends to 
getting them on board the ship, and instead of sending 
hin the memo shown on page 73, we shall send him 
Shipping Instructions yn a form somewhat as follows, 
leaving him to make arrangements either with his 
Shipping Agent or the Railway as he may desire — 


Example of Shipping Lnstructions 


Ord No dated Se er ere (2), : : 
Please ship the above per s, closing in the 
Docks on the _ iene a WSt 


Customs entry we attend to 


AB & Co. 


Some firms have their Shipping Instructions printed, 
In similar form to the above, while others, to prevent 
the necessity of passing the imstruetions through the 
Letter Book, use their imstructions printed in book 
form, with a counterfoil, so that the corresponding 
particulars may be written on the foil as each sheet 1s 
Issued. 
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SHIPPING ADVICE. 


Now the manufacturer, having no shipping agent here, 
will generally arrange with the Railway Company to 
ship the goods for him, telling the company that they 
are for our account, and as soon as they arrive here we 
shall have a shipping advice from the railway in the 
following form :— 


Ezample of a Rahway Skipping dete. 
(572) GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


7 : Goons Dr pARTMENT, 
Por tak Goons siation, Lonvpon, E 


SLR, 
1 beg to advise you that we have this dav fot warded the 


under nentioyed Cools tothe 222. —. . . «-- Docks, on your 
ae count, for stipment on board the » of 


L ant, Sak, Vout obedient Servant, 


No of | DES: REPTION oF Spvtion | Amount of 
Pachag (: Manhs re) 
ackages iC ODs PROM Charge to pay 


M 
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INVOICE. 


As soon as the goods left the mannfact-rcr’s works, 
he would send us an invoice , and it should be ruticed 
that a manufacturer's invoice of goods ditfers both im 
wording and in form from the shipping invoice we shall 
send out to our customer 


Example of a Manufacturer's jnvoice. 


22 ST ANDREW STRE' TP, 


BIRMINGHAM _ ss 290 
M ~~ 
Bought of PAGE & WRIGHT, 

MARK 
“) | 

Ca B> -~ 1 120 penile’, each abou, 33 
ae Ib , ~ 20 Cane peu, ET AED AE UO O@ 

1/20 by 1 4 10 


Carnage Paid per G WR te Et oi 
to your. te, 


SHIPPING. 


Before we can slap goods, it is nee ory for ns to 
engage freight for them, aml twine obta acd a promuse 
from the manwacturer that the goees will be ready by 
a certain date, we tura tuo e slopprig cards, or to one 
of the published shipping rots. fo seo what steamer wil 
be ‘on the berth ” about that tum. The following 1s 
the shipping card u.ed by the Shue Line. f steamers :-— 
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Example of a Shipping Card. 


THE “SHIRE” LINE OF STKAM SHIPS. 


MIDDLESBRO’' AND LONDON, 
Via SURZ CANAL 


Ss CARDIGANSHIRE, Ss. GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
4, CARMARTHENSHIRE, » MERIONETHSHIRE, 
., DENBIGHSHIRE, » MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
»  FRINTSHIRE, » PEMBROKESHIRE, 


»S RADNORSHIRE, 
FOR 


PENANG, SINGAPORE, HONG KONG, NAGASAKI, HIOGO, 
AND YOKOHAMA, 


Taking Cargo for 


JAVA, BANGKOK, MANILA, SWATOW, FOOCHIOW  AMOY, 
CHEFOO, TIENTSIN, CHEMOULPO, VLADIVOSTOCK, 


and other Coast Ports at through rates at Shippers wish 


THE SPLENDID NEW FULL POWERRLD SCREW STRAWSHID 
GLAMORGAN STETRE 


100 Al 3,000 Tons Net Reg 9 4,000 Gross Reg 500 1 P Nominal 
D DAVIES, Commande: 
ROYAL ALBERT DOCKS 


List SHIPPING Day, 23rd January 


FOR FREIGHT OR PAsSbAGE APPLY TO THE OWNERS, 
JENKINS & Co, Ltd. 38 Leadenhall Strect, EF C., 
ot to the Brokers, NORRIS & JOYNER, 


Telephone — 27 BrazENNOsk STRELT, MANCHESTER, and 
4478 AVENUE BILLITER HOUSE, BILLITER ST, LONDON, EC 


Agents in Middlesbro’. T A BULMER & Co 


FREIGHT ENGAGEMENT. 81 


On the reverse side of the card are the following con- 
ditions :— | 

Who will not be accountable for demurrage on craft sent alongside 
without their instructions, nor in any case pay more than 7/6 per day 
for each barge, and then only after three working days have been 
allowed for discharging. 

All Packages must be marked distinctly with Port of Destination. 


Bills of Lading to be obtained of W PATERSON & SON, Cullum 
Street, E.C. 


Two unstamped copies required with each set of Bills of Lading. 


so that shippers may know upon what conditions the 
goods will be carried and received. 


FREIGHT ENGAGEMENT. 


Having fixed on a steamer, we go to the shipbroker 
and engage freight, 1f there 1s room in the vessel for our 
goods. This is done by the shipbroker giving us a 
freight engagement, by writing on the back of the ship- 
ping card the tonnage we arrange to give him, and the 
rate to be paid upon it, after the followmg form :— 


50 Tons Bar Iron, 


(@ 36/- and 10 °/, Primage. 
A. B. & Co. 


Primage will be found explained on p. 110, and as 
an inducement for shippers to keep to one line of 
vessels when shipping their goods, it 1s usual for ship- 
brokers to return a portion of the primage (generally a 
half) at once, and the remainder, after a certain time— 
usually at the end of their financial year. 


FREIGHT. 


Freight means the amount of money paid for the use 
of a ship, or a part of her, or a sum for the carriage or 
conveyance of any quantity of goods in her. 

6 
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When a whole ship is hired, or a part of her, the 
freight is stated in the charter party, which is fully 
described on page 201; but when she 1s a general ship 
—that is, carrying a general cargo for various shippers 
—the freight to be paid is named in the bill of lading, 
as explained on page 98. 

Freight on heavy goods, or goods in bulk, 1s charged 
at so much per ton weight, on lght goods in cases, or 
bales, at so much per cubic foot, 40 cubic feet being 
reckoned to the ton, and such goods are known as 
measurement goods 

Freight is charged on the quantity put on board, 
which is known as the shipping weight, and not on the 
landing weight—the weight the vessel turns out— 
which, from many causes, 18 often smaller than the 
shipping weight. 

Where no stipulation 1s made to the contrary, the 
freight is not due until the goods have been delivered, 
and in cases Where, for the ship's safety, part of the 
caigo 1s thrown overboard during a voyage, the owner 
of the goods i» a loser of the freight he has paid for the 
goods although they have not been delivered; but, of 
course, Where the goods have been insured, he can 
recover such loss from the underwriters as gencral 
average 

Should a total loss occur, the shipowner has no claim 
for frexght, but the opimion seems to be that he can 
claim his freight even though the cargo may be delivered 
in such a damaged state as to be almost worthless, pro- 
vided the damage be not due to any fault of the captain 
or crew. 

Where freight 15 nut prepaid, the owners of a ship 
have a lien on and can stop delivery of the goods placed 

Q 
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on board until the freight upon them has been paid ; 
and, 12 such cases, it is usual to land the goods at their 
destination, and put a ‘‘stop” upon them—that is, 
instruct the wharfinger on whose wharf the goods are 
landed not to part with the goods until the freight upon 
them has been paid. 

Tn cases where no consignee of the goods on board a 
ship appears to obtain delivery and take charge of them, 
on the vessels arrival at their destination, the captain 
may, within seventy-two hours after reporting his ship 
at the Custom House, land, and, at lis discretion, ware- 
house the goods, giving the wharfinger or the warehouse 
keeper where the goods are stored notice of his hen on 
them for freight—and the latter would also have a 
further hen on the coods against the owner for rent 
after the frezht had been paid—when the wharfinger 
or warchouse heeper would hold the goods until the 
“stop? so placed upon them had been removed If 
within ninety davs after landing the freight has not been 
paid (or earher at his discretion where goods such as 
fruit, fish, ete , are of a perishable nature), he may order 
the wharfinger or warehouse keeper to sell the goods at 
auction, but notice of such sale must be published, and 
also given to the owner of the goods 1f he can be tound, 
and, if found, the freight, rent, sale expenses, and all 
other charges may be deducted from the proceeds of the 
sale. 

Should a vessel durmg a voyage become from any 
cause Incapacitated from completing her voyage, the 
captain may Iire and tranship the goods to another 
vessel to take the goods to their destmation, and, on 
arrival there, Clann the original freight on their delivery. 
But should the amount to be paid for the second ship 
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exceed the freight agreed upon with the first vessel, the 
extra freight charged would fall on and be payable by 
the shipper. 


DEAD FREIGHT. 


Sometimes a shipper, or a charterer, fails to put goods 
on board a vessel for which he has engaged room 1 her, 
when the owners have power to chargé the value of the 
freight engaged, although the goods have not been 
shipped, and this is called dead freight, the amount of 
which, when a steamer is chartered, 1s stated in the 
charter party. With a ship carrying a general cargo for 
various shippers, a claim for dead freight is seldom 
enforced, as the goods which miss one steamer are 
usually shipped by the following vessel of the same 
line. 


SHORT SHIPMENT. 


It sometimes happens, too, after freight has been 
engaged, that the goods arrive too late and cannot be 
put on board, when they are said to be ‘‘Shut Out,” and 
they remain for the following steamer. Or it occasion- 
ally happens that, from varilvus causes, only a part of 
the goods are taken on board, when there 1s said to bea 
“Short Shipment”. The goods left behind are then 
said to be ‘Short Shipped,’ and they are generally 
taken by the following vessel. 

Having now engaged our freight, we must order up 
the goods, and instruct a hghterman, shipping agent, or 
the Railway Company, as the case may be, to ship the 
goods for us on board the steamer agreed upon. 
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SHIPPING CLERKS. 


The shipping or forwarding of goods is usually attended 
to by a shipping clerk, who should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the docks, the Custom House, and the 
general routine of his particular department. A good 
shipping clerk who “ knows his way about” can often 
do, in the way of shipping and dock work, what seems, 
at the moment, to be an impossibility. When goods are 
lying in the railway trucks, he knows just where to go 
and find them, he understands how to avoid a ‘‘ short 
shipment”; he can prevent derhurrage charges by not 
ordering down his barges too early; and his services 
are most-valuable when it 1s necessary to personally see 
goods taken on board. 


SHIPPING. 


We have already shown the mode of procedure with 
land-borne goods, where the Railway Company act as 
our agents m getting goods on board, and on receiving 
the Railway Company's shipping advice, shown on page 
78, which indicates that our goods are in the course 
of shipment, we shall proceed to make out our bills of 
lading, as will be explained hereafter, and as soon as the 
shipbroker finds our goods on his Returns, we shall 
obtain the bills from him, duly signed, in exchange for 
the amount of freight 


LIGHTERM iN. 


But goods often come up by water in a coaster to 
London, and then the mode of shipping them 1s more 
difficult, for we shall require the services of a Lighter- 
man to barge our goods from the river to alongside the 
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steamer in the dock, for which he will charge us s0 
much per ton called Lighterage; and if his barges are 
detained longer than three working days, which 1s the 
usual time allowed for discharging, he will charge us 
Demurrage at the rate of 7s. 6d. per day for each barge 
detained at the ship. 


SHIPPING DOCUMENTS. 


In London, for water-borne goods, the shipping docu- 
ments are in two parts—the Receiving Note, and a similar 
form filled in so that the mate or other officer of a ship 
May sign it as soon as the goods are on board, and, after 
receiving his signature, it 1s called the ‘‘ Mate’s Receipt”. 
and as will be noticed 1t merely asks the ship’s officer to 
receive the goods on board, and mstructs him not to 
take the goods unless he can give a ‘‘clean” receipt for 
them—which means that he is not to take the goods on 
board the vessel unless he will sign his receipt that he 
has received them ‘‘1n goud order and condition,” as 
this gives the shipper an opportunity of repainng cases, 
casks, etc., or putting goods into condition, in cases 
where they arnve damaged. This clause, however, 18 
often ignored, and when once goods are on board a ship 
they cannot be discharged again, as by the time a ship- 
per has received his receipt claused with the state of the 
goods upon it, other cargo will have covered ns goods 
and so prevent the possibility of their bey unshipped. 

We can usually, however, prevent a “ ])irty ” clause 
appearing on a Bill of Lading by means of a Letter of 
Idemnity, which 1s explained on pp 113-115 
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RECEIVING NOTES. 


The following 1s a copy of the receiving note used in 
London -— 
Example of a Recewiny Note. 
TO THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE 


ot | 9 aS alae ie eae ese aaa ee 
Captain 


for 





in thé : 4 . 4 Docks 


PLEASH RECEIVE ON BOARD. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, 


190 


NOTICE.—NO GOODS TO BE TAKEN ON BOARD FOR WHICH A 
CLEAN RECEIPT CANNOT BE GIVEN, 
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MatTrE’s RECEIPT. 


We now come to the Mate’s Receipt, of which the 
following is a copy, and it will be seen that this also 
asks the ship not to take the goods on board unless the 
mate or other ship's officer is prepared to give a clean 
receipt in exchange for it :— 


Example of a Mate's Receipt used by Merchants. 


RECEIVED IN GOOD ORDER AND CONDITION ON BOARD 
THE 


BAe. ek a ee Sees Sy 


Captain... .. -... E 


for____ oes eet Ane 8 A eee aee as oe 


Foon THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


eR Ee retina Ho ~_ -- ee 
a rene ae a 


No goods to be taken on board unless the Mate or other 
Ship's Officer 18 prepared to give a clean receipt in exchange. 


Signed 
Chief Officer 


190 
Lighter alongside_.._._ 
Discharged 
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MATE’S RECEIPT. : 89 


g 


The following is the usual form used by shipbrokers 
when the merchant does not issue a blank for the mate 
to sign :-— 


Example of a Mate’s Receipt used by Shipbrokers. 


THE ANGLO-ARABIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. 
Direct Line to and from the PERSIAN GULF. 
Port of. — uw Ck; Ee er | | 


RECEIVED in apparent good order and condition on board the 


ew ee ee owe ee te mt re rere 


Subject to the Exceptions, Limitations aud Conditions of the Bills of Lading of 
this Line, 


Seanad “ Ce i - — = ——- + - aa 
ry 


' i 


Marks & Nos. Quantity.; Goods said to be 


“se ae = pe odiliccatacesmentend 
mo ee ee + 


Remarks. 





' 
| 
” ) wee =, nee - = oat and a 
| 
: ‘ 
{ } 
‘ 
t j 
4 


{ 


oe eee 
en ere ee 


Ofhcer's Signature. 


Name of Shipper -2 0 2 0. ee ee ee 
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CLAUSES ON A RECEIPT. 


It will be noticed that the form commences: “ Re- 
ceived in good order and condition on board the ship 
‘ ". This wording 1s necessary, as if 
goods are not put on board in good condition thev 
would arrive in a broken or damaged state on the other 
side, and the buyer there would either reject the goods 
or make a claim upon them for the damage done. 
Further, a merchant rarely sees the goods he ships—he 
depends upon his lighterman, and, until they reach the 
vessel, he does not know the condition they arrive in. 
If they arrive damaged, they must be put in good order 
or made merchantable before going on board, and to 
make sure that they are not damaged im any way, the 
merchant must get the mate's signature that they are in 
a sound state when he receives them. Now a mate’s 
instructions are ‘‘to protect the ship,” as, if he signed 
for damaged goods that they were in good order, the 
ship would have to dehver them im hke good order at 
their destination, otherwise a claim would rest on the 
shipowners for the damage done. Therefore, a mate, 
when receiving cargo, 1f he does not consider that they 
are ‘“in sood order and condition,’ he notes on his 
receipt the condition they are in as he receives them on 
board, such as ‘‘Cases broken,” or ‘‘ Bundles loose” , 
and, when his tally does not agree with the number of 
packages named on the note, he writes. ‘= - cases 
in dispute , if on board to be delivered,” as this exempts 
the ship from discharging more than 1s found on board, 
in cases where his count and the number of pachaves he 
is asked to receive do not agree, for, sometimes, although 
a stated number of packayes may leave the works, some 
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of them, from pilfering, or other causes, may not arrive 
at the ship’s side. They are ‘‘ Lost in transit,” and the 
railway or other carrier who signed for the full quantity 
received by them are lable for the value of the package 
lost whilst in their care. 


DEMURRAGE. 


At the foot of the receipt will be noticed ‘“ Lighter 
alongside—_--..-- ,’ ‘“‘ Discharged - - -~ — .” 
This is for the mate to sign the actual time at which 
the barge arrived at the ship’s side, and also the time 
at which she was discharged, and this shows who 1s 
responsible for demurrage, in cases where It 18 incurred. 
Almost all lines have a clause on their shipping cards as 
follows ‘The Company will not be responsible for 
demurrage on craft sent alongside without written 
instructions, and then only at the rate of 7s. 6d. per day 
for each barge, nor will they be answerable for dock 
dues or hghters detained © 


A BacKED NOTE OR A BROKER'S ORDER. 


The ship brokers of some lines, particularly those of 
the P. & O. Co., endorse the receiving note as follows :— 


Erample ot a Brokers Order. 


Ship Tons, to be alongside 9 aM Be 


day of 1900 
A.B &C., 


when the note 1s called a Bached Note, or a Broker's 
Order, as this tells the mate that freight has been 
engayed for the goods, and that the barge 1s there by 
the shipbroker’s instructions. 
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WHARFINGER’S RECEIPT. 


With land-borne goods no receipt is issued to the 
shipper in London, but, in other ports, a wharfinger’s 
receipt is granted, so that the goods as they arrive by 
railway may be unloaded from the railway trucks on to 
the quay, ready for shipment as soon as the vessel 
arrives alongside to take them. The following is the 
usual form :— 


Example of a Wharfinger’s Recerpt. 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Direct Line of Steamers to the Persian Gulf (rza Suez Canal) 


GELLATLY, HANKEY & CO., 11 Albert Square, Agents. 


MANCHFSIFH,.. eee . 189 


RECEIVED on Quay from. - _ - 


eee a ee for Shipment (provided there be room) on board 


- ee te — peers 


the Steamer “ __ 2. sia fen tates , for 


the undermentioned Goods, subject to the conditions endorsed hereon - 


; Description of Packages, Contents, Gross 
ee ural ers: Weight and Measurement. 


This Receipt signed subject to the exceptions and restrictions of 
liability contained in the special form of Bll of Lading used for the 
Steamer, All risk of River Craft, Lighterage, Fire aud Flood to be 
borne by the Shippers This Kecetpt tu be given up and Freight paid 
in exchange for Bills of Lading. Packages muat be distinctly marked 


with port of destination. 
Wharfinger. 
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On the reverse side is :-— 


The within-mentioned Goods are received subject to the 
following conditions: — 


Any person who may wilfully and surreptitiously ship or 
attempt to ship any Gunpouder, Agquafortis, Oil of Vetreol, 
Gun-Cotton, Glonoin or Blasting Oil or Nifro-Glycerine, pre- 
parea Tannin, Fog Signals, Petroleum, Naphtha, Paraffin QOul, 
Sporuts of Wine, Ether, Camphine, Turpentine, Tar, Percusswn 
Caps, Lucifer Matches, or other artiwles of Explosue, Inflam- 
mable, or otherwise danyvraus nature, on board one of these 
Steamers will be liable to prosecution under the Act 17 and 18 
Vict., c 104, 5 329, or under the new Act 29 and 30 Vict., c. 
69 The Company will not be responsible for the safe delivery 
of anv such article so shipped, and will hold the Shippers 
responsible for damage» in case of need 


The Company will not be responsible for Silk Goods, Specie, 
Jewellery, Plate, Watches, Precious Stones or Metals, or other 
valuable or hazardous articles, unless thev shall have been 
specially ayrecd for at the Office, and the value declared in the 
Bills of Lading 


These special conditions being necessary for the ship’s 
protection, all shippers should be most careful to abide 
by them. 

A wharfinger’s receipt, as will be seen from the speci- 
men given on the previous page, 1s merely the wharfin- 
ger'as receapt for goods received on his wharf or quay 
ready for shipment, and he too, the same as a mate, 
notes on the receipt the state of the goods as he received 
them, if he does not consider they are “in good order 
and condition;’’ and when he issues a ‘ Dirty” 
receipt, it will be necessary, in order to obtain 
“Clean Inlls of ladimy, te give the shipbrokers a letter 
of indemnity, as explained on pp. 113-115. When a 
wharfinger'’s receipt has been issued, 1t does not neves- 
e 
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sarily follow that the goods will go by the vessel intended, 
as the document reads .— 


Received on quay for shipment (provided there be room) on board 


the steamer ee eee 


and the proof of shipment can only be ascertained from 
the brokers returns, on the receipt of which, if the 
goods are on board, they will only issue the signed bills 
of lading. And here is the difference between a mate’s 
receipt and a wharfinger’s receipt: the former is a 
receipt for goods actually on board a vessel, while the 
latter 18 a receipt that thev are on the quay awaiting 
shipment For this reason, while a mate's receipt 1s a 
negotiable document, which 1s freely passed on from 
seller to buver against payment when goods have been 
sold fo... a whartinger's receipt is not always accepted 
by the buver, as it shows that the goods are not vet on 
board 

Most ports outside of London do not issue mates’ 
receipts, and, consequently. a wharfinver’s receipt, unttl 
the bills of lading are issued, 1s, mM most ports, the only 
document that can be obtained as representing goods 
sold fab a steamer A wharhingers receipt must be 
given up to the shipbrokers in exchange for the bills of 
lading, the same as a mate's receipt, otherwise there 
would be two receipts im circulation for the same goods 
—the lil of lading showing the goods to be on board, 
and the wharfinger’s receipt showing tham to be on 
quay But, as sometimes happens, when the bills of 
lading are issued before the wharfinger’s receipt has 
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heen obtained, the wharfinger endorses the receipt “ B/T, 
issued,” when the receipt becomes of no value. 


FREIGHT Nott. 


The freight note is a debit note for the amount of 
freight to be paid on goods slipped on board a vessel, 
and it 15 sent out by the shipbrokers as soon as they see 
by them Neturns—that 1s, a list sent to them either 
daily, or as soon as a ship has closed for cargo, showing 
all the goods recerved on board—that the guods are 
shipped, and a freight note bemg sent to a shipper 
indicates to him that the bills of lading are already 
signed, and that they can be obtained in exchange for 
the mate's, or the whartingers receipt, on pavinent of 
the amount of freight 


SHIPPERS MEASUREMLNTS 


When treight 1 charged by measurement —that 1s at 
the rate of 40 cubic feet per ton--the shipper usually 
sends to the shipbroker along with the bills of lading 
aw memo. of his own measurements obtained from the 
Inanufacturer’s invoice, so that the ships ofhcer may 
chech the measurements as the goods go on board the 
ship, and when this is not done, the ship's measure- 
ments, taken as the coods are in the slings over the 
hold, wre generally accepted by both parties as correct. 

The following ts a copy of a freight note :— 
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Example of a Freight Note used m the Coal Trade. 
FREIGHT a/c 


COAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON, E,C.___ 190 


and Captain and Owners of 8.5. 
In a/e with A. B. & Co. 
190 Cr. 


By freighton TonsCoals@  p.t. 
| 
i 
Dr, 
To Delivery 
» Trimming 
» Gear and Moorings 
» 4 Metage 
Clearance 
Dues, Lights and Entries 
Discount on Freight 
Commission and 


~” 


eee rele a Ae tet 


$ 


2 


~~ 


~~ 


o 


Charters 
hours  Dispateh 
(a p-h 


Signalling 

Cash to Captain 
Stamps 

» Charges (a 


s 
- 


Time ocvupied— 
Balance per Cheque £ 


Discharging 
k A O E. 


When a boat chartered for coal has discharged her 
eargo in London a freight account 1s rendered to the 
owners in the above form, they bemg credited with 
the amount of freight, and debited with the usual 


charges borne by them. 
7 
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Metage means the cost of weighing the coal out of the 
ship, which is usually 2d. per ton, half of it is paid by 
the owners and half by the merchant. 

Cash to captain is the money advanced by the merchant 
to the captain on account of the freight. 

Signalling 1s a charge made for signalling to the collier 
station at Tilbury that the boat has arrived. 


FREIGHT RECEIPT. 


After payment of the freight, the freight note is 
receipted by the slupbroker, and it then becomes a 
fraght receipt, and is usually filed away as such. 


Bitcts of LApING. 


A Ill of lading, as will he seen from the example 
given, 1s a receipt for goods which have been shipped on 
hoard a vessel, and an undertaking to deliver them at a 
certain place, to the shipper’s order, or to the order of a 
named assignee. If the shipper be the charterer of the 
vessel, the freight 15 usually named in the charter party ; 
bat if the ship is a general one—that is, taking a general 
cargo of goods on account of various shippers, the 
frenrht to be paid is usually stated on the bills of lading, 
which are ether endorsed * Freight Paid” or “ Freight 
Forward" as the case may be. 

It somnc¢times happens that a charterer of a vessel, or 
a part of her, will sub-let a portion of his freight to 
another, in which case, fo he make a profit or a loss by 
the underletting, the rate of freight mentioned on the 
bill of lading will necessarily differ from that stated on 
the charter party. 
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How To ENDORSE BILLS OF LADING. 


Bills of lading when made out to the “order” of a 
named individual or firm are transferable by his or their 
endorsement, the same asa bill of exchange, warrant, 
or delivery order. When they are made out “ to order,” 
they require the shipper’s endorsement; and if he 
endorses them iu blank, the goods are deliverable to the 
holder ; but if he endorses them to the order of a named 
assiynee, they will require the assunee's endorsement before 
the goods can be obtained. To make this quite clear, 
we vive a few examples of endorsements .— 


If Janes Black & Co. made out a set of bills of lading 
“shipped by James Black & Co.” to the “order of F. 
Thompson & Co.,” then no one could obtain delivery of 
the goods until the bills had been endorsed by F. 
Thompson & Co, as under — 


when Messrs. Thompson could either get the goods them- 
selves or hand over the bills to any one else, as the goods 
are now deliverable to the holder of the bills. But if 
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they wished to transfer the goods to William Brown & 
Son only, they would endorse the bills :— 


Deliver the Within 
to the order of 
Messrs. Wilham Brown & Son. 
IF THOMPSON & CO. 


so that Wilham Brown & Son could not now get 
deliverv of the goods from the steamer until they had 
endorsed the bills with their signature as follows :— 


Dehver the Within 
to the order of 


F. THOMPSON & CO 
WILLIAM BROWN & SON, 


Messrs, Wilham Brown & Son. 


Again, if James Black & Co. made out a set of bills of 
lading ‘‘shipped by James Black & Co.” to ‘ order,” 
they would simply endorse the bills in blank as follows :— 
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JAMES BLACK & CO. 


when the goods would then be deliverable to the holder 
of the bills whoever he might be. 

Any bond-fide holder of a bill of lading is entitled to 
receive from the ship the goods nanred in the bills. the 
law being that ‘Any person in possession of a bill of 
lading shall be deemed the true owner of the goods 
specified therein, so as to make a sale or pledge by him 
of such goods or bills of lading valid, unless the person 
to whom the goods are sold or pledged has notice that 
the seller or pledger 1s not the actual bond-fide owner of 
the goods © 

Merchants usually make out their own bills of lading, 
showing the marks, numbers and full particulars of the 
goods shipped, and send them in to the shipbrokers to 
be signed. As soon as the shipbrokers see from their 
returns that the goods are on board they (or, in some 
instances the shipowners) sign the bills of lading, and 
when the freyght 1s prepaid, send out a freight note. 
The merchant, on receiving the freight note, will send 
in his cheque and the mate's receipt (or where no mate's 
receipt 1s issued the whartinger’s receipt) to the ship- 
brokers, together with the freight note, and the ship- 
brokers will then return him the freight note receipted, 
and hand him the bills of ladmg endorsed ‘“ Freight 
Paid”. 
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FREIGHT RELEASE. 


If the freight is payable on the other side of the water, 
the bills would be endorsed ‘ Freight Forward,” and 
they would, in a similar way, be obtained from the 
shipbrokers in exchange for the mate’s or the wharfin- 
gers receipt ; and when the ship arrived at her destina- 
tion a freight note would be sent to the consignee, 
who, on paving the amount of freight, would lodge the 
hills of lading with the shipbroker, and he would endorse 


them — 


B & Co 


To the Clief Officer. 
A. 


Release the Within Goods 


This endorsement 1s necessary, as the ship would 
have received notice of all goods ‘stopped for freight,” 
and the endorsement would show them that the “stop” 
has been removed, the freight having now been paid. 
The same mode of procedure 1s carried out here when 
good» sold er ship are sent “ Frewht Forward,” the 
amouut of freight being deducted from the shipper's 
invoice, the consignee here must pay the freight and get 
his bills of lading released by a freight release before he 
can get possession of the goods. 
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A Set oF Biuus or LApDInNa. 


Bills of lading are usually made out in sets of three, 
each of which requires a sixpennv stamp, besides which, 
an unstamped copy, called the “ captain’s”’ copy, or the 
‘‘master's’’ copy, 18 made out for the use of the ship, 
and for goods going to some countries, a further copy 
is required for the Consul. 


EACH CoMPANY USES ITS OWN FoR. 


Almost all of the shipping companies have their own 
form of Ini] of lading, and these are to be obtained from 
the stationers named m the shipping eards. 


Chin Binus anp JDirnry CLAUSES. 


It will be noticed that a bill of lading commences 
“Shipped in good order and condition, and it some- 
times happens, as we have already stated, that gonds, 
on therrarnval at the ship's side, are not considered by 
the mate to be ain good condition--the cases may be 
frail, or broken , the iron may be rusty: the bands of 
bundles may be loose, or broken; or his tally as the 
number of packages received may not agree with the 
shipping notes or the shippers count, and so that the 
ship may not be hable to deliver goods in" good order 
and condition” when they are received in a damaged or 
unsound state, it is usual for the mate to sign for the 
voods according to the condition m which he receives 
them, and he therefore mserts a clause on his receipt 
describing the state of the goods, such as ‘iron rusty,” 
‘bundles loose,” “cases broken,” ‘edges bent,” and 
so on. A receipt without a clause on it is called a 
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‘Clean Receipt,’’. while a receipt with clauses on it is 
known as a ‘* Dirty Receipt ”’ or ‘‘ Foul Receipt ”’. 

Now, having received a dirty receipt, it will be neces- 
sarv to obtain “clean” bills of lading, otherwise the 
dirty clause will be inserted by the shipbroker on the 
bills themselves, and the buyer of the goods would then 
see that the goods or packages were not in a sound or 
merchantable state when shipped, which would mean 
either that the goods would be rejected at their destina- 
tion or that a claim would be made upon them, and an 
arrangement can generally be made with the shipbrokers 
to give them a Letter of Indemnity, against which they 
will issue “clean” bills 

Betore we describe a Letter of Indemnity, the wording 
and clauses on a bill of lading reqmre some explanation 
to inake the document intelligible. 


CLAUSES ON A BILL OF LADING. 


PRIMAGE represents the gratuity called hat money 
which vears ago was voluntanly paid by each shipper of 
cargo to the master of a vessel as a means of inducing 
him to take special care of the cargo, but for manv years 
past it has been collected as a part of or an addition to 
the frewht, although most, if not all of it, 15 now returned 
to the ~hipper under certain conditions, after a specified 
time. 


PRIMAGE and AVERAGE as ACCUSTOMED. — 
Here the word averayve means a small charge to be borne 
proportionally by the ship and cargo to defray the 
expense of hghts, pilotage, etc. The charge is almost 
obsolete, and seldom appears in a freight account, being 
usually comprehended in the charge for primage. 
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WEIGHT, MEASURE, QUALITY, CONTENTS 
AND VALUE UNKNOWN.—This clause exempts the 
ship from verifying the description of the goods, or the 
weight, measure and quality of them, and avoids the 
opening of cases, casks, bales, etc., which would be 
necessary 1f the ship signed that they had verified all 
goods received on board. Hence a bill of lading is 
claused “A quantity of,” “Said to weigh,” or “Contents 
unknown,’ to exempt the owners from liability, as it is 
nnpossible for them to know the contents or weight of 
each package shipped on board. 


ACT OF GOD.—This means all dangers or pers of 
the sea resulting from wind, weather, squalls, he¢htning, 
etc., which no human power can stay, avoid, control or 
oppose. 

JETTISON 1s explained on p. 192. 


BARRATRY means the fraudulent running away 
with a ship or cargo bv the captain or crew. Mr. 
Justice Wills has described barratry as every species of 
fraud or knavery in the masters or ships by which the 
freighters or owners have been injured. 


BULLION.—-Gold and silver in an uncoined state, 
whether new or refined, 1s usually referred to as bulhon. 


SPECIE means coins, as distinguished from bulhon. 


LAZARETTO is a place where goods, letters, wear- 
ing appare! and passengers’ baggage are fumigated on 
ther being discharged from a ship in quarantine, in 
order to prevent a spreading of the infection. 


CONSIGNET means the person to whom goods are 
sent or consigned—-the party to whom the goods are 
deliverable as named on the bills of lading. 
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QUARANTIN E.—A law which forbids all vessels not 
having a clean bill of health coming from any port 
infected with the plague or any other infectious disease 
highly dangerous to health, without first hoisting the 
proper quarantine signals when within two leagues of 
the coast so that such vessels may be avoided and 
deterred from disembarking her passengers or discharg- 
ing her cargo until she has performed so many days’ 
detention at her mooring, or until the port medical 
officer of health has pronounced the vessel free from 
infection. 


LOCKOUTS.—This means any employers ‘‘ locking 
out” their workmen and so preventing them from 
working. 


PERIES OF THE SEA are those ordinary penls 
and dangers which a ship encounters on her voyage. 


BERTH.—The berth of a ship is that place where 


a vessel loads or discharges her cargo. 


BLOCKADE.—There ts said to be blockade when an 
enemy so surrounds the approaches to a port as to 
prevent ships from entering therein. 





INPTERDICT of the port of discharge means a for- 
bidding to enter a port for any cause whatever 


LIEN ON GOODS.—Shipowncrs have a hen on all 
goods on board a ship for the amount of freight due, and 
the yoods can be detained until the charges upon them 
are paid 


MASTER'S COPY.—An extra unstamped copy of a 
bill of lading made out for the use of the ship. 
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LETTERS OF INDEMNITY. 


The object of a letter of indemnity is to prevent trivial 
clauses not detrimental to the goods themselves from 
appearing on the bills of lading, for the opinion of a 
mate, whose instructions are to ‘protect the ship,” 
does not always agree with that of a shipper as to the 
merchantable condition of goods when they arrive at 
the ship. It 1s also useful in holding the seller of goods 
f.o.b. responsible for the number of packages invoiced 
by hin when the ship’s officer does not tally his count. 
But let us describe these letters separately. 

Let us suppose that tron goods have arrived at the 
ship wet, and that the mate has signed for them ‘‘ Wet 
and Rusty’. As we brought these goods f.o.b., the seller 
must take the responsibility of getting them on board in 
good condition He must take the risk of their getting 
wet in transit between his works and the ship. and 
where he delivers them to the carriers and obtains their 
receipt {or the goods in good condition, he must fix the 
respousibility on them. Our iron is signed for *‘ Wet 
and liusty ; 1t1s ef no real detmment to the goods, but 
we must fix the responsibilty on some one in case the 
buyer makes a claim on the other side. We therefore 
write to the manufacturer, immediately we get our 
Dirty Receipt, telling hnn the iron is signed for * Wet 
and Rusty,” and ask him for a letter of indemnity to 
cover us against loss in case the buyers should make 
a claim on the goods as soon as they arrive at their 
destination, when the manufacturer would send us a 


letter as follows :— 
8 
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Example of a Manufacturer's Letter of Indemnity. 


West Brosrwicn, Ist January, 1901. 
Messrs A B & Coa., 
Lonnon. 
Dear Sirs, 
In consideration of your obtaining Clean Bills of Iuading for 


Di 1/100 = 100 Bundles Sheet Iron # ‘Clan Mackintosh ”"'s from 
Bombay 


London, I hereby agree to indemnify you against any claim that may 
be made in consequence of the Mate’s Recapt bearing the clause 
“Wet and Rusty’ 
Yours truly, 
JOHN TIMMS. 


As we are how guaranteed against loss, we can Issue 
our letter of indemnity to the shypbrokers m the follow- 
ine form — 


Example of a Merchant's Letter ot Indemnity to Shipbrokers. 


Messis, BLANK A Co 
SHIPBHORF Kd, Loxpos, 4th Jan , 1901 
LONDON 
DFAR SIRS 
In consideranion of vour granting us Clean Bills of Lading 
for -—- 


cD 
Bombay 7 100-100 Bundle. Sheet Tron, per “Clan Mackintosh ''s from 


Loueon, we hereby agree to wndemnify vou against any Clann that may 
be made aguimet you in consequence of the Mate’s Receipt bearing the 
claus Wet and Rust. 
Yours truly, 
ACAI Tas & CO. 


Some slupbrokers have their own form: of wording, 
in which case it would be necessary to follow it. 

Now it sometimes happens that the full number of 
packages sent from the works, owing to pilfering or loss 
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in transit, does not arrive at the shfp, or the ship’s count 
as they go on board does not agree with the shipping 
notes, in which case the mate will sign his receipt :— 

“ _._... Bundles (Casks, Cases, etc.) in dispute ; 1f on board to be 
delivered.” 

and we must either get a credit note from the manufac- 
turer for the quantity supposed to be short shipped, or 
obtain a lettcr of indemnity from him coverimg us for 
the value of the packages we have received short of his 
invoiced number. But im this case we shall invoice the 
full amount, and accept the bill of lading with the 
clause upon it, telling our correspondent abroad that we 
shall credit him with the difference in value, 1f the 
packages in dispute ae not turned out of the ship on the 
other side. Tf, then, as is usually the case, the packages 
in dispute are touud to be short. we shall credit our 
correspondent im account and debit the manufacturer 
whose letter of indemuity we have received 


CHAPTER Til 
FornIGN INVolcks. 


A foreign inveree differs both m wording aud im form 
from those used in the home trade. In making out an 
invoice for abroad, the number of the different pachages 
or lots, their contents and cost, as well as full particulars 
of all charges incurred should always be specified , and 
vreat care should be taken that no essential particulars 
are omntted, or the receiver of the goods may have 
trouble with the Custom House on the other side, the 
Customs’ authorities in some foreign countries being very 
exacting in this respect. The following 1s a copy of a 
forelyn invoice :— 
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FORWARDING DOCUMENTS. 


The invoice 1s usually attached to the bill of lading 
and insurance policy, and 1s sent to the consignce——that 
is, the person to whom the goods are consigned or sent— 
by the vessel carrying the goods. But if the post 1s 
likely to arrive quicker, as 1s usually the case, the mvoice 
should be sent by mail so that the receiver may know 
what goods are coming to him, and so make his arrange- 
ments accordinvly Buta copy of the mvoice should in 
any case be sent by the vessel. and a futher copy by 
next ial. 


CONSTTLAR INVOICES 


Invoices of goods shipped to the United States of 
America must be in triplicate, and each copy certified 
by one of the American Consuls at the vanous British 
ports or by the Consulin London = One copy is returned 
to the merchant duly certified by the Consul, one copy 
ys sent out, and the other retained by hun, and it 1s 
necessary for a partner of the firm to certify the mvoices 
These are called consular invoices, and simular docu- 
ments are required by some Kuropean and Foreign 
powers as well, but the forms differ in each case. 

The following 1s # copy of the Consular Invoices re- 
quired by the United States of America, and great care 
should be taken in filling in the exact particulars required 
before presenting the Documents to the Deputy-Consul 
General here :— 
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CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN. 


Some states require a certificate in the form of an 
invoice showing the origin of goods imported into their 
country, but the certificates vary in form according to 
the requirements of the state demanding them. The 
following, however, used by one of the European 
powers, will show the general import of such docu- 
ments ‘-— 


Example ot a Certificate of Origen. 


INVOICE of Goods shipped by Messrs. Jawes Hunt & Co, of London, 


on board the _. terme oo 8 bound for 
Gross 
Marks Nos Weightim! Pach. Merchandise. | Origin 
Rilo. | ages 


The aforesaid packages do not contain mure than 18 above declarad. 


London, —- 1900, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ImporRtinGa TEA (A DutiABLE ARTICLE). 


When a merchant in Ceylon buys tea from a grower, 
or where a grower himself ships direct to England, he 
usually sends the tea to his London agent for sale by 
public auction, and although temporanly losing posses- 
sion of the goods, he 1s enabled, by means of document 
bills, to obtain a large portion of their value at the time 
of shipment, and the balance after the goods are sold. 
The mode of procedure 1s invariably the same; and 
having shown how goods are exported, we now propose 
to illustrate how to unport them, taking the case of a 
dutiable article—tea. 

When the Ceylon merchant ships Ins tea, he makes 
out a bill of lading, surance policy, and an invoice at 
what he considers the tea should be worth. He then 
inakes out a set of bills of exchange, drawn three months 
after sight, and attaches to them the bill of lading, 
invoice and imsurance policy, the bills of exchange 
being then known as “Document Bills” These docu- 
ment bills he will sell to one of the Ceylon banks having 
a branch in London, and the Ceylon bank will then 
forward the lill of exchange to its London branch for 
collection. 

Having shipped the tea and sold his bills, the Cevlon 
merchant will send to ns London agent a copy of the 
Invoice In a letter stating that a set of Inlls of exchange 
have been drawn upon him for the invoice amount. 

When the bills of exchange arrive here, the London 
bank will at once present them to the agent for accept- 
ance; and, as they are drawn three months after sight, 
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‘the date of his acceptance will determine the date on 
which they will become due. 

When the ship arrives the agent will pass an entry 
for the tea at the Customs on the prescribed form, and 
will land and warehouse the tea in a bonded warehouse 
under a bank letter as follows :— 


Example of a Bank Letter. 


Lonpon, lst January, 1901. 


THE BLANK BANK, L’'D. 
68 Threadneedle Street. 
E. C. 
Dear Sirs, 


Please allow THE MonasteRy BonpEp TEA 
WareEnHorsE Co, LixiTEp, to warchouse the followimg goods 
Ex ‘Omrah,” s. 


o™ 


Ss 
Aaa ‘ 
/ 


London, 1/200 = 200 Chests Tea. 


at their ABBEY WHakF, Bill of Lading being held by you. 
We are, 
your obedient Servants, 
JOSEPH & SONS. 


Having filled in the necessary particulars, the agent 
will hand this letter to the wharfingers, who will take 
the letter to the bank named, and they will endorse 
the letter somewhat as follows :— 


Example of an Endorsement on a Bank Letter. 
As holders of the within tea, we assent to the tea being 
landed at the Blank Wharf 
For the A. B. Bank, 
JAMES GREEN, Manager. 
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This bank letter, when so endorsed, is provisionally 
accepted by the shipbrokers in lieu of the bills of lading, 
and on the agent paying them the amount of freight a 
release is given for the tea to be landed, the wharfinger 
guaranteeing to the shipbrokers that the tea shall not 
be delivered from the warehouse, nor a warrant issued, 
until the bill of lading is lodged with them, so that 
although the tea 1s landed and warehoused the bank 
here is still the holder of the tea, they holding the bill 
of lading for 1t until the bills of exchange are paid. 


A SAMPLING ORDER. 


As suon as the tea is warehoused the agent will tell 
his brokers to sell the tea by public sale, and give them 
a sampling order on the wharf as follows :-— 


Erample of a Sampling Order. 
To TRE WHARFINGER OF THE BLANK WHARF, 


Kindly allow Messrs. Brown & JONES to sample 


London, 1/40 = 40 Chests Tea es “ Omrah,” s. @ Ceylon. 
JAMES BLACK. 


The selling brokers will present this sampling order 
wt the wharf, draw samples and generally inspect the 
tea. 

The tea is then catalogued for sale on a specified day, 
and before the sale it is valued and reported on to the 
agent by the selling brokers, the following being the 
general conditions of the sale :— 
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Example of the Conditions of Sale for Tea Sold by 
Public Auction, 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEAS. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE 


1. The highest Bidder to be the Purchaser, and an) dispute 
that may arise to be settled by the Selling Broker. 


2. Brokers must declare, 1n writing, their Pmnecipals (to be ap- 
proved by the Selling Brokers) within 24 hours after the purchase, 
or be held responsible and those who may execute orders at this 
Sale for parties not resident m London shall produce a known 
agent here, who shall undertake to complete the Contract. in 
failure of which the Broker so buying shall be held responsible ; 
and if any broker shall purchase for any person or persons under 
age, he shall be held responable In the case of Teas sold for 
Cash, the buying Broker to be held responsible. 


3. Every person who shall be declared the Inghest Bidder shall 
pay tothe Selling Broker a deposit of £1 per Chest at the time of 
Sale, if demanded, or on the naturday following the day of dale, or 
on the delisery of the Weight Notes. the remainder of the Purchase 
Money to be paid on or before Friday, Feb Ist, 1901. Interest at 
the rate of £5 per Cent. per Annum w.!! be allowed on payment of 
the Deposit. and on the remainder from the day of payment to the 
Prompt Day. The Tea to be taken by the Buyers at the Customs’ 
Weight, and to be delivered im Bond, with Customs Tare  Drafe 
as usual. The ‘Customs’ Weight” shall mean the full weight of 
the pachages as lauded. and shall usclude the odd gunees which 
the packages may weigh in excess of the Customs’ aecribed 
weight; the only Tea winch may be taken from the packages 
(utlhout relurns) before delivering them to the Buver, shall be 
that drawn for Merchants’ Samples and for necessary inspecting 
purposes 

4. These Teas have been weighed, mapected, bulked (in the 
country of production or London) and tared, and will be reweighed, 
papered, and Icaded down, by the evening of the day after the day 
of sale. All packages will be nailed down within six days. De- 
livery will be given on the day after the day of sale, and up to the 
delivery of Weight Notes, on notice being given (iu writing) the 
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day before it is required, to the Selling Broker and Warehouse 
Keeper. The Buyer to have the option of refusing any packages 
as to which the above conditions have not been complied with. 
THREE CLEAR WorkING Days are to be allowed for delivery of 
Weight Notes. The Buyer to have the option of refusing to accept 
any lot or lots for which Weight Notes have not been delivered by 
the evening of the third day, by giving a wntten notice to that 
effect to the Selling Broker on the following morning, 1f, on appli- 
cation, he cannot then obtain them. Mussing packages, if equal 
to bulk, and not more than 5 per cent., are exempted from this 
Condition, and are to be taken by the Buyer at the original pnce 
and prompt if tendered within fourteen working days from date of 
contract. 


5. No claim for difference in bulk from show or selling sample 
will be entertained unless notitied in writing to the Selling Broker 
within Three Working Day» from the Dav of Sale. No allowance 
will be made on account of any damage, rubbish, false pachage, or 
unequal goodnesn, found, or alleged to be found, after the Goods 
have been taken from the Warehouses. 


6G. AN Tea solid at this Sale to be at the risk of the Sellers unul 
the Prompt Day, unless paid for presrously, but only to the extent 
of market value fu the event of non-delivery by joss from fire, 
the contract for such portion to be void, and the Deposit paid to be 
returued Rent to commence from the Prompt Dav. 


toed 


i lat Monev tu the Selling Broker as usual. 


8. lf any Duser shall fai to comply with the above Conditions, 
the Vendors shail be at hberts to resell the Teas either by Pubhc 
ur Private Sale, the Defiaency. if any, with Interest of Money, 
from the Prompt Das Warehouse Rent, and all other charges 
and damn~ages of every Kind, te be chargeable to such Defaulter, 
and be recoverable ayatust him at Law 


Q Any dispute that miny arise concerning any parece! sold in 
this Catalogue to be referred to two Arbitrators (who must be 
members of either the Indian Tea Association, the Cevlon Associa- 
won, ip London, the Tea Buyers’ Assocation, or of the [ea Brokers’ 
Association of London) te be mutually chosen, and whe are to 
appoint an Umpire, if necessary, the loser to pay the Fees (Two 
Guineas) to each Arbitrator, and Two Guineas to the Umpire if 
called in for all arbitrations, including attendance at the Waro- 
houses if necessary. 
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THE Prompt Date. 


When the tea is sold the selling brokers pass con-’ 
tracts to both buyer and seller, the prompt (that is, the 
time fixed for payment) being three months from date 
of auction, the buyer paying a deposit at the time of 


sale and the balance on or before the prompt date. 
f 


TAKING UP THE BILLS. 


The tea having now been sold, the agent must take 
up his bills from the bank in order to get possession of 
the goods, for it will be noticed that one of the condi- 
tions of sale 1s, delivery will be given on the day after’ 
the sale, and up to the delivery of weight notes, on 
notice being given in writing the day before it is re- 
quired to the selling broker and warehouse keeper. 

As soon as the agent has taken up his bills from the 
bank, he receives from them the bill of lading and 
insurance policy for the tea. The bill of lading he will 
lodge with the wharf (the wharfinger passing it on to 
the shipbroker), and the tea will then be held to his 
order. 

Immediately after the sale, the selling broker (or 
sometimes the agent) will give instructions to the 
warehouse keeper to make out a warrant and a weight 
note for every six packages in the parcel. 
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WAREHOUSE WARRANTS 
AND 


Dock WARRANTS. 


Warrants are known as dock warrants and warehouse 
warrants, according as the goods may be deposited in 
warehouse at the docks or in one of the recognised 
bonded or other warehouses. 

A warrant may be defined as a document which 1s 
the evidence of the title of any person thereon named or 
his assigns, or the holder thereof to the property in any 
goods, wares or merchandise lving in any warehouse or 
at a dock or wharf, and signed and certified by or on 
behalf of the person having the custody of such goods, 
wares or merchandise. It 1s im fact a receipt for the 
goods, and contains all particulars of the goods it repre- 
sents, showing the number of the lot, the rotation 
number, the warehouse where they are stored, the 
name of the party to whom they are deliverable, etc., 
as will be seen from the example given. The Inland 
Revenue duty on a warrant for goods is 3d 

A prime warrant means that only one warrant has 
been issued for the whole parcel of goods. 


How ENDORSED. 


Like a Delivery Order (which see), a warrant is 
transferable by endorsement, and the remarks given on 
pp. 63-67 will, in the main, apply to warrants equally 
with Delivery Orders. 

The following is a copy of a dock warrant :— 


« 
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WEIGHT NOTES. 


A weight note 1s a similar document to a warrant, 
except that the word ‘“‘ warrant’’ appears on one and 
the words ‘‘ weight note ’”’ on the other. 

The example on page 182 1s the copy of a weight 
note. 

The warrant 1s sent to the agent and the weight note 
to the selling brokers. 

The selling brokers fill in the name of the purchaser 
on the weight note and deliver it to him. 

Now a weight note 1s valueless without its correspoud- 
ing warrant, and until the expiration of the prompt no 
delivery will be made against the warrant without pro- 
ducing its corresponding weight note, so that for the 
buyer to obtain possession of the tea he must pay the 
selling brokers the balance of the purchase money on 
or before the prompt date and hand them the weight 
note. The selling brokers will then send the weight 
note and an application for the corresponding warrant, 
together with cash, to the agent The agent then gives 
up the warrant to the selling brokers, and they hand 
over the warrant, together with the weight note re- 
turned, to the buyer, when he can either pay the duty 
and get possession of the tea or lodge the warrant and 
weight note with the warehouse keeper and obtain a 
fresh warrant nade out im his own name. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MARINE INSURANCE. 


While our goods are in transit, or in the course of 
shipment, it is usual to msure them in case of loss or 
damage while on board, for it should be remembered 
that the shippers and shipowners are liable, not only to 
suffer the loss or damage incurred by their particular 
property during a voyage, but also to contribute a pro- 
portion to cover any loss or damage resulting to or 
incurred by any of the other interests, where it’ has 
been incurred for the general benefit or safety of the 
whole; and, to safeguard themselves against these 
contingencies, business men protect themselves by an 
surance on the goods they ship. 

Marine insurance is accomplished by means of a 
stamped document, called a policy of insurance, where- 
in certain persons, called insurers or underwriters, en- 
gage, for an agreed consideration, called premium, to 
take the risk of certain losses by sea and navigation 
on themselves, and, in the case of loss, undertake to 
indemnify the assured (the name by which the owner 
of the ship, goods or other interest 1s called) for the 
amount of loss sustained. 


UNDERWRITERS. 


Underwriters are divided into two classes—the As- 
sociation of Lloyd’s and the various marine insurance 
companies. Generally speaking, insurances can be 
effected cheaper at Lloyd’s than with the marine in- 
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surance companies, for although Lloyd’s is an associa- 
tion, each member of it trades on his own responsibility 
and capital, or, where an underwriter signs for another, 
as many of them do, on the capital of the parties he 
represents ; and a8 some insurers do not consider in- 
dividual underwriters so safe as many of the powerful 
marine insurance companies, who trade with capitals 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds, the companies 
manage to get a good share of the business offering. 


LLoyp’s. 


Lloyd's 18 @ name given to the place of general in- 
surance business, from that of the proprietor of a coffee- 
house, formerly used for the same purpose, in Lombard 
Street. The concern was afterwards removed to Pope’s 
Head Alley, where it was called New Lloyd’s, and sub- 
sequently, in 1773, to some rooms in the upper part 
of the Royal Exchange; and the interest in the same 
having long since been purchased of the proprietor, it 
has from that time heen placed under the management 
of a committee of the members. 


PREMIUM. 


A premium of insurance is commonly for a specified 
voyage, as from one port to another, or to various ports; 
or from a ship’s departure from a given port until her 
return, as out and home; and sometimes, when upon 
the ship or the freight, 1t 1s for a limited time, as a rate 
per month; but when the time is thus specified, the 
Insurance cannot be in force for a longer period than 
twelve months without being renewed by a fresh policy. 
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RETURN OF PREMIUMS. 


A return of premiuin 1s claimable, unless precluded 
by anv illegality in the transaction, (1) when there has 
been no risk upon the policy, and 1t thus becomes wholly 
cancelled ; (2) when there has been an over-insurance, 
forming what is called a short interest; (83) when the 
conditions of the policy prescribe such return, as, for 
instance, if the voyage is shorter than the whole dis- 
tance which is covered by the full or long premium, or 
if the goods that are shipped are of a preferable quahty, 
as indigo or silk in what 1s called a sugar risk. 

In estimating the amount of the return of premium, 
either for cancelment of the policy or for short interest, 
the rate or the amount of the return is to be according 
to what the insurers or underwriters have received, or 
deducting the previous allowances they have made 

In making returns of premium, as well as im other 
settlements of insurances, a distinction 18 often made in 
pohoes as beiy either valued 01 open 


A VanrEp Ponicy. 


A Valued Policy 18 one in which either the whole of 
the insured interest 1s valued at a given sum, or the 
various portions into which the interest may be divided 
are estimated from a pro ratd valuation. In any aver- 
ment of fraudulent over-valuation, the buiden of proot 
hes on the underwriter. 


AN Open POLICY. 
An Open Policy 18 one 1n which, at the tune of effecting 
the insurance, 1t 1s stated that the interest 18 to be here- 


after declared. The interest so insured may be cither 
indetimite, as when it 1s not known what property 18 to 
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be shipped, or it may be made definite by giving it a 
ratable value. 


RUNNING POLICIES. 


Sometimes an insured interest partakes of both the 
preceding characters, and open policies are frequently 
of the class called Running Policies, when the risk 
attaches to the property on board of ship or ships, 
during a season, or to a specified day. 


RETURN OF PREMIUM FOR CANCELMENT OF THE 
Pouicy. 


A want of interest may arise either from the contem- 
plated voyage or hazard of the goods not taking place, 
from the voyage not having been commenced within a 
specified time, from the goods not having been sent by 
the vessel named in the policy, or from any departure 
from the terms of the policy betore the msk has begun. 
In all such cases, 1f the subject of the insurance has 
not been alegal, the undeiwriters or companies are 
bound to return the premium, or to allow it in account. 

The brokerage 1s, however, always to be deducted or 
allowed on such returns: for if the assured has trans- 
acted his own business, he has had it previously allowed 
to him, o1 uf he has employed a broker, the latter, being 
his avent, has had a claim to the comission. 

The discount, with the companies, comes under the 
sale rule, for uw before allowed upon the premium, It 
uust be allowed on the return. 

In insurance at Lloyd’s, the policies are furnished by 
the brokers. In insurances with the companies, the 
policies are provided by them. In both cases, neces- 
sarily, at the expense of the assured. 
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RETURN OF PREMIUM FOR SHORT INTEREST. 


When at the time of effecting an insurance it is w- 
certain what quantity or what sort of goods may be 
shipped, it is usual to insert, in that clause of the policy 
which states the agreement between the assurers and 
the assured as to the value, words to this effect; that 
the insurance is upon goods as interest shall appear or 
be hereafter declared, and it is generally added, that 
certain enumerated goods, as sugar, indigo, silk, etc , 
are to be valued at a stated rate per hhd., chest, bale, 
etc., either in sterling or in foreign money at a specified 
rate of exchange. This rate of exchange 1s also some- 
times expressed, when it 1s possible that a valuation 
may have to be made upon the invoice amount of an 
undefined shipment. If, therefore, in such an insurance 
the interest declared or shipped does not amount to the 
sum insured, the assured has a claim for a return of 
premium on the short interest or the amount over- 
insured, under the same conditions as on the cancel- 
ment of the policy. 


Example. 


To find the amount of the claim for return for short 
interest upon a policy of insurance effected at Lloyd's, 
for £1,700 at 50s. per cent., the amount of the declared 
interest being £1,464. 


Insured Interest - - - £1,700 0 QO 
Declared do. - - . 1464 0 0 
Short do. - - - £236 0 0 


at 478. 6d. per cent. = £512 1 
As £1,700: £5 12 1.. £100: 68 8d. 
And £1,700 at 68. 8d. per cent. = £5 18s. 4d. Claim. 
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RETURN OF PREMIUM 
FOR VARIOUS CLAIMS COMBINED. 


To find the amount of the claim for returns upon an 
insurance for £5,000, effected with the Universal Marine 
Insurance, on bullion and specie from Vera Cruz to 
London, at 20s. per cent., to return at 4s. 9d. per cent., 
if shipped per packet or man-of-war, the amount of the 
declared interest which arrived per packet being $16,500, 
valued at 4s. 2d. per $, the ee having been settled 
in monthly account. 


Insured Interest - - - - £5,000 0 0 

Declared Interest, $16,500 at 4s. 2d. - 3,487 10 0 

Short Interest - £1,562 10 O 

Returns on- 

£3,437 10s. at 4s. 9d. °/, for Interest per Packet - £8 3 3 
£1,562 10s. at 19s. °/, for Short Interest - - 14 1610 
£23 0 1 
Less 10 °/,, - 2 6 0 


Craim £20 14 1 


COVERED INTEREST IN OPEN POLICIES. 


When it is required to ascertain what amount will 
cover the amount of the goods, and of other charges 
except those of insurance, this amount 1s to be found 
by the following rule :— 
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Rule.—Subtract the amount of the premium, policy 
and other percentage insurance charges, if any, from 
£100; then say, as the remainder is to £100 so 1s 
the sum to be covered to the amount of the covered 
interest. 

Example. 


To find the amount of the covered interest to include 
£567 10s. 6d, the premium being 245 guineas, the policy 
4s., and the agent's commission 4 per cent. 


£100 less £365 6d = £96 138 6d 
As £96 13s 6a £100 £567 10s. 6d. Aus 


Product, £587 Os 10d. Covered Interest 


When a claim 1s made upon the underwriters for any 
partial loss upon the declared interest, the amount ol 
such claim is taken from the amount of that interest, 
and anv return of premium for short distance (or for 
convoy in time of war), etc., is calculated on the re- 
mainder. 

When the insurance has been effected at Lioyd's, the 
amount of the return for short interest 1s to be per- 
centaged upon the amount insured, in order to distribute 
it ainong the separate underwriters, and then the amount 
to be recovered from them 1s to be calculated, with this 
rate upon the insured interest; but in insurances with 
the companies this is not required to be done. 


RETURN OF STAMP-JU1TY. 


A return of the stamp-duty is allowed in exchange 
for another policy, at the stamp office, provided the 
original policy has not been signed by the underwriters 
and has never been in force. 
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WHERE MARINE INSURANCE COMMENCES AND 
WHERE IT ENDS. 


An insurance ‘‘from London to Bombay’? commences 
on the sailing of the vessel 

An insurance “at and from London to Bombay’”’ 
commences as soon as the goods are insured, and con- 
sequently 1t covers the risk while the vessel 1s 1n port 
as well as while she is sailing, and until the goods are 
sufely landed. 

Insurance on cargo continues until the goods have 
been safely landed on terra firma or a quay wharf, or 
other usual place of discharge. 


A SIP. 


The mode of effecting an insurance at Lloyd’s 1s this: 
The clerk writes on a piece of paper, called a ‘‘slip,’”’ the 
name of the ship, the particulars of the voyage entered 
into, or to be entered upon, the nature of the goods, and 
the amount to be msured upon them. He should also 
state the conditions upon which the insurance 18 re- 
quired—whether it 1s to cover all rsks or to be free of 
particular average, or what—and if he 1s used to insuring 
goods he would add the rate of premium he thinks the 
insurance should be done at. 

On the following page an example is given of the 
usual form of ‘‘shp”’. 

This 1s a “‘shp” for insuring goods outwards to cover 
all risks eacept the war risk. 

The S. or SS. after the vessel's name means that 
she 18 a steamer, and insurances on steamers can be 
effected cheaper than on sailing vessels. 
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Example of a Marine Insurance Slip. 


W. JONES & Co. 


16/1/91. 
Copzsruicus. S. 


Liverpool to Brazil. 


Goops. 


To pay average on each package, separately or on 
the whole. 


f.g.a.and f.c. 8. 


£2,100 @ 15)- 


AMD 110/114—55.. canvas valued £550 


TA ¥F 1/15—1558/. cottons i 760 


A e\eigaseten hardware ,, 790 
YH 
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f. g. a means foreign general average, and this in- 
dicates that underwriters are to pay for any general 
average according to the statement made abroad, should 
it be made there. 

f.c.s. means free of capture and seizure. In times 
of peace, or when no war 1s proved, underwriters take 
the risk of capture and seizure without charging any 
extra premium, and the letters are not then written on 
the slips 

The premium of 15s. is of course to be paid on each 
£100 of the amount insured, as a premium is always at 
so much per cent. 

Sometimes the marks and particulars of the goods 
are written on the back of the slip. 

The following 1s a ship for insurance on the cargo of 
a vessel which has been chartered to call at Lisbon for 
orders, and it will be seen that it sets forth the range 
of ‘ports the vessel can be ordered to discharge at ac- 
cording to her charter. The insurance is done at 60s. 
per £100, but if the ship discharges in the Mediterranean, 
or the Adriatic, the Underwniters will return the mer- 
chant 33s. 3d. per £100 of this premium: if she dis- 
charges at one of the German ports, they will return 
9s. 6d.; and if she discharges at any other of the 
Continental ports except Havre, they will return 19s. ; 
if she discharges in the Umted Kingdom or at Havre, 
no return will be made. The underwriters are not 
hable for particular average unless the vessel discharges 
in the United Kingdom or at Havre. Should any claim 
for particular average arise on her discharge in either 
of these two places, it is either to be paid on each fifty 
bags of coffee or on the whole cargo, as the merchant 
may elect. 
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Example of a Marine Insurance Slip. 


W. JONES & Co. 


16/1/91. 
REBECCA. 
Rio Janeiro. 
Lo 


A port in the U K, or on the Continent between 
Havie and Hamburg, both inclusive, or Mediter- 
ranean as high as Trieste included, calling at Lisbon 
for orders on 4,175 bags of coffee 


Valued at £11,500 
(@ 60/ 
Ret® 33/3 for Medit and Adriatic 


9/6 ,, German ports 
19/ ,, Other Continental ports except Havre 


9? 


EY 


fgaandfes 


J pa., outof the U K except Havre, ave on each 
50 B/ &e 
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RATES OF PREMIUM. 


The rate of premium to be paid on goods will vary 
very much according to the nature of the ship and 
merchandise, the voyage and the time of the year, the 
amount to be insured and the conditions upon which 
the msurance 1s to be effected, and so on. 

The rates of premiums and the risks of insurances 
have frequently peculiar terms, according to their nature 
or their application ; thus there are summer premiums 
and winter premiums; long premiums, when there may 
be a return of premium upon stipulated conditions, and 
short premiums, when, a return is excluded or not 
named; Baltic risks, Mediterranean risks, etc., etc. 

The rates of premiums are always percentages, the 
higher rates, as well as some lower ones, being fre- 
quently in guineas or parts of a guinea per cent.; 
otherwise they are in pounds or shillings per cent. 
or even pence. 

Having filled in the shp, the clerk will take it upstairs 
to the underwriters’ room, at the Royal Exchange, and 
show it to one of the members with whom his employers 
are in the habit of insuring their goods, when the under- 
writer writes on the slip his imitials, the proportion of 
the risk he will accept, and, where not satisfied with 
the rate filled in, the premium he will charge. Having 
obtamed one signature, the clerk will go to another 
member, and so pass on from one to another until he 
has completed the amount he wishes to insure. The 
insurance is then considered to be done and im full 
effect, although the signed and stamped policy may not 
be ready for some days say 
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A person used to insuring goods at Lloyd’s will soon 
find that there are certain leading underwriters there, 
and that when he has got one of them to initial a slip 
for him he will have no difficulty in getting others to 
follow at the same rate. 

Blank forms of policies may be obtained at Lloyd's, 
and after being filled in they must be signed by all the 
underwriters who have previously initialled the slp. 

No policy of marine insurance can be made for any 
time exceeding twelve months. 


Stamp Duty on Pouictss. 


On Vovage Policies :— 
. ~ 


For everv £100 insured and for every fractional 
part of £100, 3d. per cent where the premium 1s 
over 2s. 6d. per cent; under that rate the duty 
on any sum 18 one penny only. 


On Time Pohcies — 


For every £100 insured and for every fractional 
part of £100, where the time does not exceed 
six months, 3d. per cent.; where the time exceeds 
six months, 6d. per cent. 


TLtorp’s InsurancE Pouicy. 


The forms and conditions of the policies used by 
underwriters slightly differ from those used by the 
chartered companies. Their general tenor being, how- 
ever, the same, and for the information of those who are 
unacquainted with insurances, we give below a copy of 
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a policy as used at Lloyd’s. It is also to be observed 
that an original document occupies only one large page, 
and that to each underwriter’s signature is added the 
amount, both in words and figures, of the risk which he 
has undertaken ; and it is requisite also to state the day 
and year on which the signature is affixed, in order to 
give validity to the insurance. 

It may be here observed that in policies of insurance 
from one foreign port to another, as from Rio to Tneste 
an addition 1s sometimes made to the memorandum, 
giving permission for any average to be made up ac- 
cording to the custom of the port of discharge. 

With merchants who are in the habit of regularly 
insuring goods with an underwriter the premium on a 
policy 18 not paid at once, but 1s passed to their account 
for settlement at regular intervals. 


UNDERWRITING BY POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


It generally happens that an underwriter divides a 
portion of the risk undertaken ainoug the various parties 
he represents, and they do not appear as signatories to 
the pohcy, but have given the underwriter power to 
underwrite and sign for them. Suppose, for instance, 
that James Brown initialled the slip for £300, he will 
often sign the policy as follows :— 


James Brown for Tom Smith, £100 
James Brown for Frank Jones, £100. 
James Brown for George Green, £100. 


thus dividing the risk equally between the persons he 
signs for and represents. 


tk 
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EXPLANATION OF A POLICY. 


In elucidation of the peculiar terms used, we give 
the following explanation of the wording of a Lloyd’s 
policy :— 

The letters $.G. means ship and goods, because the 
form of policy used by Lloyd’s is applicable to either or 
both of these interests. 


The clause between the figures 1 and 2 is the risks undertaken. 


" ” 2, 3. ,, sue and labour clause. 

” s 3 , 4 ,, confirmation clause. 

” ” 4, 5 ,, binding clause. 

" 5, 6 ,, receipt clause. 

" Pr 7 , 8 ,, confirmation. 

er - 9 ,,10 ,, warranty ormemorandum, 


The reason why corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed 
are warranted free from average unless general, or the 
ship be stranded (which also extends to vessels being 
sunk or burnt), is that they are by nature so very sus- 
ceptible to irreclaimable damage by the shghtest contact 
of sea-water, and also by inherent causes, such as heat- 
Ing and sprouting of grain, or rotting of fruit and fish, 
which may arise without sea-water contact. 

Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides and skins are war- 
ranted free from average under five per cent., and all 
other goods under three per cent., unless general, or the 
ship be stranded. 

Both of these clauses are inserted to protect under- 
writers against vexatious and trifling claims on ship's 
goods and freight. These clauses are fully dealt with 
under the heading of average. 
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MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The only chartered companies which were formerly 
authorised to subscribe policies of marine insurance 
were the London and the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Companies This exclusive privilege was conferred 
upon them by authority of an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1719, but this act having been repealed in 1824, 
various other companies have since been incorporated, 
and it 1s still considered to be illegal, under the penalties 
of rendering the insurance void and of forfeiting an 
amount equal to the sum subscribed, for a partnership 
firm to be affixed as underwriters to a policy; a restric- 
tion which is, however, rendered in a great measure 
nugatory by the subscription of their separate signatures, 
or by one party acting for the others as their agent. 

In effecting insurance with a marine insurance com- 
pany, the clerk will take his slip (made out as shown on 
pp. 142-144) to the company’s office, and an officer there, 
if he 18 willing to accept the msk offered, will initial the 
slip, after which the clerk will fill im the company’s form 
or slip, which they return and from which the policy 1s 
made out by them. 

Some companies use a covering note as an interim 
policy instead of a ship, but the form 1s much the same. 

The companies always make out their own policies, 
using their own forms, and deliver them when ready. 
The forms and the conditions of a policy used by com- 
panes shghtly differ from those used by Lloyd's, but 
their general tenor 1s the same. 

On page 152 1s a copy of a company’s covering note, 
and on page 153 we give a copy of a company's form of 
policy as now used, 
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MaRINE INSURANCE BROKERS. 


Of course all insurances are not made direct with the 
underwriters, a very large proportion of them being 
made through insurance brokers, to whom only a note 
of the particulars of the required insurance is given, 
and they attend to all the details relating to it, sending 
on the policy as soon as it is completed. The charge 
made to the assured by brokers or agents for the policy 
duty is often rated at 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. above 
the actual duty on account of credit and interest. 


MARINE INSURANCE BROKERAGE. 


At Lloyd’s the allowance for brokerage is 1/- in the 
guinea when the rate of premium is in guineas, or 1/- 
in the £ when the rate 1s m £ s. d. per cent. A 1/- 
in the £ is 5 per cent.; a 1/- m the guinea is only 
£4 15s. 3d. per cent., but the ditference 1s not considered 
material. 

With the companies the brokerage 1s the same upon 
any rate of prem)um, with the further allowance of 10 
per cent., called discount, for monthly settlements. 


MARINE INSURANCE Discount. 


Besides the allowance for brokerage on premiums 
named above, Liovd’s formerly yave a discount of 12 
per cent, upon the balance of the yearly account, when 
in favour of the underwriters, upon the settlement of 
the account, and the custom still maintains in a few 
instances with some of the older firms 

The companies also make an allowance to parties 
having accounts opened with them ; but if these accounts 
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are settled monthly, or if the premium is paid at the 
time of effecting the insurance, besides the 5 per cent. 
on the premium, a further allowance of 10 per cent. is 
made on the remainder, as a discount, practically in 
the same manner as at Lloyd’s. 


Luoyp’s CLAUSES. 


The following clauses have been adopted by under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, so that the phraseology shall have 
a uniform wording where no special agreement to the 
contrary has been arranged -— 


F. P. A. (Free of Particular Average)— 

Warranted free from particular average unless the vessel or craft 
be stranded, sunk or burnt, each craft or lighter being deemed 
@ separate insurance. 

G. A. (General Average)— 

General average and salvage charges payable as per official 
foreign adjustment if so made up, or per York-Antwerp rules, 
if in accordance with the contract for affrerghtment. 

F.C, &S8 (Free of Capture and Seizure)— 

Warranted free of capture, seizure and detention, and the con- 
sequences thereof or of any attempt thereat, piracy excepted, 
and also from all consequences of hostilities or warlike opera- 
tions whether before or after declaration of war. 

DEVIATION— 

In the event of the vessel making any deviation or change of 
voyage, it is mutually agreed that such deviation or change 
shall be held covered at a premium to be arranged, provided 
due notice be given by the assured on receipt of advice of such 
deviation or change of voyage. 

No Thirds as applying to Iron Ships and Steamers— 

No thirds to be deducted, except as regards hemp rigging and 

ropes, Sails and wooden deck. 
Continuation Clause on Ship or Ship’s Policies— 

In the event of any shipment coming upon this policy, the value 
of which is 1n excess of the sum then remaining available, it 
ia mutually agreed that the underwriters shall grant a policy 
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for such excess up to but not beyond the amount of this policy, 
and the assured shall pay the premium thereon at the same 
rate. 

Continuation Clause on Time Policies— 

Should the vessel hereby insured be at sea on the expiration of 
this policy, it 1s agreed to hold her covered until arrival at 
port of destination at a premium to be arranged, provided due 
notice be given on or before the expiration of this policy. 

Lloyd’s Warranties— 

Warranted not to sail from the Baltic, White or Black Sea, or 
Bntish North America, between the Ist day of October and 
the lst day of April; nor from the Wost Indies or Gulf of 
Mexico between the Ist day of August and the 12th day of 
January ; nor to sail to the Baltic before the 20th day of 
March, nor after the 10th day of September, and not to go to 
the Azores. 

M.C (Metalling Clause)— 

Warranted free from particular average below the load water- 
line, unless occasioned by fire or contact with some substance 
other than water. 


THr NAWES OF THE POLICIES ISSUED. 


Pohcies are known by various names, and the prin- 
cipal policies issued are :— 


A Valued Policy 1s one in which either the whole of the insured 
interest i> valued at a gisen sum, as exprcseed on the face of the policy, 
or the various portions inte which the interest inay be divided are 
estimated from a pro ratd valuation. 

An Open Policy 15 one in which, at the time of effecting the in- 
surance, it 1s stated that the interest is to be hereafter declared. The 
interest so insured may be either indefinite, as when it 1s not known 
what property 1s to be shipped, or 1t may be made definite by giving 
if a rateable value. Sometimes it partakes of both of the preceding 
characters, and open policies are frequently of the class called running 
policies, when the risk attaches to the property on board a ship or »hips 
during a season or to a specified day. 

A Voyage Policy is a policy covering a certain voyage, as from 
London to Bombay, and may include various ports of call, but these, 
of course, would be specified. 
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Time Policy is a policy covering insurance till a certain date and 
which terminates on a specified time, as till noon on the 2nd October, 
1901. They are usually on the hulls of steamers, with separate valua- 
tion as between the hull and machinery and (sometimes) the boilers. 

No marine insurance policy can be in force for more than twelve 
months. 

An Interest Policy 1s one in which some real and specified interest 
is insured, as 200 cases of sugar. 

A Wager Policy 1s one used for insuring profits or one in which 
there 15 no real interest at risk, and the underwriters agree to dispense 
with the usual documents which are generally used to prove a loss. 
Such policies have the words, ‘‘ Interest or no interest,” ‘ Policy proof 
of interest,’ ‘‘ Without benefit of salvage,” ‘‘ Profit on 200 cases of 
sugar,” and similar phrases 

A Named Policy 1s one in which the steamer’s name is inserted— 
the steamer is named, 

A Floating Policy 13 where, when insuring goods and the name of 
the »tenmer which 1s to carry them is not known, the policy insures 
“any ship or ships,” or ‘steamer or steamers,” for a named sum, and 
as each vessel in fixed, declarations are afterwards endorsed on the 
polieies giving the various steamers’ names and the amounts which 
aie apportioned to them 


CLAUSES ON A POLICY 


The wording of an insurance policy does not cover all 
the rnsks of navigation to meet evely case, and clauses 
are therefore often added to a pohey to limit or ex- 
tend the risk undertaken = The following clauses are 
commonly used :— 


The Metalling Clause.—This usually reads ‘‘ Warranted free 
from particular average below the load water-line, unless occasioned 
by fire or contact with some substance other than water,’’ and under- 
writers insert this to limit their liability im case of particular average 
to the repair of damage above the water-lne, unless the damage 1s 
caused by tire or through contact with some substance other than 
water 

The Waiver Clause.—This clause usually reads ‘It 1s expressly 
declared and agreed that no acts of the msurer or insured im recovering, 
saving or preserving the property insured shall be considered as a waiver 
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or acceptance of abandonment;” and this clause involves both the 
underwniter and the assured, in the case of any accident to the vessel, 
to do such acts as they may think necessary, either to prevent or to 
diminish a loss without compromising thoir rights as defined by the 
general wording of the policy. 

The Hide Clause.—Hides are generally insured F. P. A., but with 
the condition that the underwriters pay the expense of washing and 
drying any that may become “washed” or sea-damaged , and when 
the hide clause 1s inserted on a policy it means that the underwriters 
agree to the terms named. 

The Running-Down Clause.— Policies of insurance on ships often 
contain a clause called the running-down clause, by which the under- 
writers. bind themselves to pay .a certain proportion of the damages 
which may be assessed by a court of Jaw against the insured vessel for 
damage occasioned by her to another vessel in coljision. 


VARIOUS OTHER CLAUSES. 


Besides the clauses named, various other clauses are 
used either in printed shps, which are attached to a 
policy, or they are pnnted or written on the policy 
itself The following are a few of the clauses used : — 


Including all rishs incidental to steam navigation, and all clauses, 
conditions and liberties as per bills of lading or charter party. 

With leave to call and/or tranship st all ports and places on the 
passage, intermediate or otherwise, for any purpose whatsoever. 

With leave to sail with or without a pilot, to tow and to be towed 
and to assist vessels in al) situations without being deemed a deviation, 
and without prejudice to this insurance. 

Including all rsk from the warehouse, factory or calendar, while in 
transit by railway, or any conveyances, and while in warehouse and/or 
shed, or on wharf awaiting shipment, and of transhipment, and all nek 
of craft, hghters, and/or boats to and from the vessel, and particularly 
any »pecial lighterage, and all rsk of landing from the ship at the 
docks, or other places of discharge of the vesse) and while there, and of 
hghterage thence, and all msks, particularly of fire, until safely de- 
livered into the consighee’s wharf or place of ultimate destination, and 
all risks from the imbort steamer and/or ship and/or docks and/or 
wharf to export vessel. 
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Total loss of any package or packages to be recoverable as 1f 
separately insured. Particular average payable as customary 

General average, salvage, and special chargc& payable according to 
foreign statement, or per York-Antwerp rules if required 

Held covered in the event of deviation at a premium to be hereafter 
arranged. 

Warranted free from capture, seizure, and detention, and the 
consequences thereof, or any attempt thereat, piracy excepted, and 
alxo from all consequences of riots civil commotions, hostilities, or 
warlike operations 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INSURANCE. 


The following abbreviations are recogmised 1n_ all 
marme msurance affairs — 


F.C S —Free of capture and seizure. 
FC &5-- iy ” 

F CG A--Foreign general average 
F P A--Free of particular average 
Kk A A —Free of all average 

R. D C -- Running-down clause. 

T I. O —Total loss only 

M C —Metalling clause 

A R—AN nsks 

A A R—Against all risks 

(;/A —Geueral average 


A marine msurance policy, as will be seen, will not 
in all cases protect the msurer agaist loss, and the 
following are some further exceptions — 


Underwriters are not hable for loss to goods occasioned by the act 
of our own (rovernment;: as, for instance, when goods are destroyed at 
sea by a British man-of-war. 

Nor are they hable for loss occasioned by a breach of the revenue 
laws on the part of the shipowner, although they are liable for loss due 
to anv illegal acts on the part of the captain or crew of a vessel 

Neither are they lable for any loss occasioned by a breach of the 
law of nations, such as running a blockade 


11 
e 
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Nor are they liable for losses incurred after a deviation from the 
conditions of the insurance has taken place; as, for instance, if a 
vesse] on & voyage, nof being in danger orin difficulty, calls at a port 
not comprehended in the policy, such as calling at Lisbon on a voyage 
from London to St. Michael's, the underwriters on the ship, and also 
those on the cargo, would not be liable to make good any Joss incurred 
after such calling at Lisbon had taken place. 

Nor would they be hable for loss or damage either to ship or cargo 
if the ship failed to sail by the date mentioned in the policy, as the 
time of sailing materially affects the risk of some voyages. Of course 
the owner of goods would have his remedy against the shipowner for 
loss or damage incurred through the deviation or failure to sail accorde 
ing to contract 

Underwniters are also not hable if they can show that the vessel 
carrying the goods was unseaworthy at the commencement of the 
voyage; that 15 to say, if she was out of repair, short of stores, pro- 
Visions, or crew, or not ably commanded. 


ReE-INSURANCE. 


An underwniter, after having taken a msk, is some- 
times dissatisfied with the insurance he has taken 
upon himself, or he fears that where a steamer Is aver- 
due and has not been reported the vessel may have 
foundered, and in such cases he re-insures his interest 
with other underwniters more venturesome than himself 
by paying them a higher premium than he has hiunself 
received, when there is said to be a re-insurance. Re- 
insurance is, at times, very satisfactory, and cases of 
vessels arriving safely after having been re-insured at 
heavy premiums are not uncommon, 

Again where an underwniter finds that, by declara- 
tions on open, or floating pohcies, the amount of risk 
becomes, by such declarations, far 1n excess of his normal 
line—that is, the amount he is satisfied to ran—he then 
re-insures the excess beyond such amount, generally at 
the same rate of premium as that received by him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GENERAL AVERAGE. 


General average is a contribution, according to value 
made by the whole of the interests concerned in a ship 
or cargo, to pay for any loss, damage or disbursement 
voluntarily incurred by one or more of the interests for 
the benefit of all; or, in other words, the shipowner, 
the contractor for freight and the merchants owning 
the cargo each combine together and contnbute a pro- 
portionate amount to compensate the owner of whatever 
has been voluntarily sacrificed, whether it be part of the 
cargo or fittings of the ship, or whether it is paid to 
recoup the person any disbursement or expense which 
has been made for the benefit of all the rest. As, for 
instance, where through stress of weather the safety of 
both ship and cargo demands that one or more of the 
masts, spars or sails shall be cut away, or that part of 
the tackle, anchors or chains shall be thrown overboard, 
or, in order to lighten the vessel, part of the cargo 1s 
thrown overboard. This would be a case of general 
average, and the owners of the cargo and freight must 
each contribute a share of the loss incurred by the parts 
of the ship or the cargo thrown overboard, as they will 
all have benefited by the captain's act of sacrificing a 
part in order to preserve the rest. 

The following expenses usually come under the head- 
ing of general average: money paid to boatmen, lands- 
men, or to tugs, etc., for assistance rendered to ships in 
distress ; port charges, pilotage, boat-hire, etc., incurred 
by a ship forced by stress of weather to put in to a 
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port short of her destination for repairs; and also the 
premium paid for the loan of money raised to meet 
disbursements incurred under such circumstances, and 
the expenses incurred in discharging cargo at an inter- 
mediate port in order to stop a leak. 

In order that ship's tackle or cargo cast away may be 
recovered as general average, 1t must be distinctly shown 
that the act of jettison was deliberately resorted to for 
the satety of all Tackle carmed away, and cargo washed 
awav by sea perils, class as particular average 

Of course 1t must be understood that the owner? of a 
ship which has cast away part of her apparel, or the 
owner of gouds jettisoned, recovers lis loss in full 
from the rest of the contnbutones, but he must bear 
his share of the general loss, and this share 1s in the 
case of goods calculated on their value, and in the case 
of a ship by a properly legalised survey at the port of 
discharge 

If a vessel in ymmuinent danver of foundering 15 de- 
hberately run on shore, the owner cannot recover as 
general average the damage incurred in so doing; one of 
the principal grounds for this exception is, that as the 
vessel would certainly have been lost by foundering 
had she not been run aground, the owner 1s no loser 
by this having been done. 

The value of ship's stores or tackle thrown overboard 
In distress 1s usually taken at two-thirds of their cost 
when new, unless the vessel be on her first voyage, when 
the full cost 15 allowed , but it 1s the custom to allow 
for anchors 1n full, and for chains five-sixths of their 
original cost. 

The value of the cargo as a contnbutor 1s taken at 
what it would fetch if sold on arrival, deducting freight, 
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duty and all other charges, except the merchant’s com- 
mission. The selling value must be certified by mer- 
chants or brokers of the port who are acquainted with 
the trade in the particular article, and a pro formd 
account-sales of them should be rendered. If the dis- 
charge takes place abroad, and the goods are insured in 
this country, the certificate should be legalised by the 
British Consul there If the goods are sold immediately 
on arrival, the net proceeds of the account-sales is the 
proper value for the contribution. 

The valuc of freight as a contributor is the amount 
earned by the ship on the delivery of the cargo, but 
from this amowit 1s sometimes deducted the wages of 
the captam and crew, cte If the vessel 1s chartered 
for the round vovage out and home, the total freight 
must contribute should she make a general average 
on the outward voyage, but i the general averaye is 
wade on the homewaid vovage, the freight on the 
homeward cargo only is to contribute 


DocUvENIS REQUIRLD 10 PrRovE «A Loss 


Asit generally happens that there are several interests 
concerned ina case of veneral average, the ship's protest 
and other papers necessary to prove a loss are handed 
round from one to the other till all have settled the 
claims on them, and recovered the amounts from their 
underwriters if insured 

Besides the ship's protest, the certificate of survey 
and those of the value of ship, cargo and freight, the 
general account of all disbursements, with the receipted 
hnlls as vouchers, the bottomry bond (ft any) and in- 
surance policy ot the ship will be required im a ship's 
clan agaist underwriters 
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In making claims on policies for gonds, the most 
necessary documents are the protest, bills of lading, 
Invoice, Insurance policy. certificate of survey, as well as 
sound and damaged value, or the account sales of the 
damaged goods if they have been sold. 


GENERAL AVERAGE ACCORDING TO FOREIGN 
STATEMENT. 


When a ship discharges her cargo at a foreign port 
the general average is usually made up according to the 
laws of the country wherein the port 1s situated, which 
will explain the meaning of the clause in a marine in- 
surance policy, ‘general average according to foreign 
statement,’’ as it indicates that in the event of general 
average being claimed the underwnters undertake to 
settle any loss according to the distribution or adjust- 
ment made abroad. 


YoORK-ANTWERP RULES. 


In 1877 an attempt was inade to arrive at uniformity 
in the adjustment of general average, and a conference 
was held in Antwerp which resulted in certain rules 
being formulated which go by the name of the York- 
Antwerp rules, and where a clause is inserted in a 
policy, “ general average per York-Antwerp rules,” it 
means that both parties agree that in case of general 
average the adjustment shall be made in accordance 
with these rules. The Antwerp Committee adopted as a 
basis for their regulations certain rules proposed by a 
committee at York in 1864, which were known as York 
rules, and by adding to and modifying these York rules 
the Antwerp Committee formulated and agreed to the 
present code, calling it the York-Antwerp rules. 
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PARTICULAR AVERAGE. 


Under this heading are classed any partial loss, damage 
or deterioration of any part of either or all of the interests 
insured, whether it be the ship or cargo, ansing from 
the ordinary perils of the sea and navigation, when the 
conditions detailed under the heading of general average 
do not apply; but in particular average each sufferer 
bears the loss or damage incurred on his particular 
interest, and, 1f insured, recovers it from the under- 
writers. 


PARTICULAR AVERAGE ON SHIPS. 


In order to class as particular average, and be thus 
recoverable from the underwriters, the damage to ships 
must have been actually occasioned by accidents inci- 
dental to navigation, and not by simple wear and tear: 
and in cases where vessels have to repair dainages to 
their hulls the underwriters only pay for those charges 
rendered necessary by a specitied accident, and not for 
remedying anv old unperfectious that may be found to 
exist while repairing the damage done. 

Masts, spars and ship's tackle carried away by bad 
weather are particular average, as are also any sails that » 
may have been on them when carried away, and so are 
damages to the hull, rudder, hatches, skylights, cabin 
stores, instruments, boats, galleys, etc., and damages 
by sea perils, which imcludes collision, fire, pirates and 
enemies, 

Some parts of a ship's stores and tackle are not 
allowed for when carried away, such as the ropes and 
water casks kept on deck, the steamboat hung on davits 
and sails spht by the wind. 
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In like manner repairs, such as caulking and re- 
sheathing, rendered necessary by the ship’s straining 
and labouring in the sea, are not made good by under- 
writers unless the ship has stranded, or, in cases of 
resheathing, struck against something below water-level. 

From the cost of repairs rendered necessary by sea 
perils (which includes collision, fire, pirates and eneiies) 
the underwriters, when settling a clain, usually deduct 
one-third for melioration, on the principle that a ship is 
a gamer by having old material replaced by new. 

But when a vessel 1s on her first vovage the repairs 
are allowed for in full, as are also anv temporary repairs 
effected at an intermediate port merely to enable the 
vessel to continue her voyage to her port of destination 
Anchiis are allowed for in full, and chains at five-sixths 
of their cost) | Ship's provisions carried away or damaged 
are also allowed for in full 

Ships are ‘warranted free from average under 3 per 
cent, unless general or the ship be stranded” — This 
clause 18 inserted to protect the underwriters against 
vexatious and trifling claitns, fora vessel scarcely ever 
performs a vovave without meurring some slight damage 
somewhere, and the meaning of the words is that the 
underwriters will not be answerable for any damage 
incurred by the ship the claim for which does not 
amount to 3 per cent of the declared value, unless the 
damage comes under the heading of general average, or 
unless the vessel has stranded, mn both of which cases 
the damage jp made good, however small at may be 


PARTICULAR AVERAGE ON GOODS 


Under this heading comes special loss occasioned by 
damaye by sea-water, fire, etc., to anv part of the cargo, 
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accidents in loading or unloading, and also expenses in- 
curred in repairing packages and rendering sea-damaged 
goods merchantable 

The loss on goods which have sustained damage is 
ascertained by deducting their sale value in the damaged 
state from their value when sound This sound value 
is certified to by biokers and merchants acquainted with 
the trade in the particular article, and the loss from 
deficiency of weight caused by sea-damave 1s ascertained 
from the invoice for the goods, or by a comparison with 
the weights of the sound packages The percentage of 
loss thus ascertained forms the basis of a percentage 
claim to be made on the sum imsured 

The assured do not necessarily recover the exact 
ammount of them Joss from the underwriters, as the 
followmy case will show Let us suppose that a cargo 
of sugar insured for £5,000 1s found, when discharged, 
to be damaged to the extent of 10 per cent of its insured 
value The merchant owning the eoods would onlv be 
thle to recover 10 per cent on the amount of his policy, 
rz, £900, although, owine to the sound value of the 
cargo on arrival bere @reater than the sum insured, 
las Joss inay be much more then the amount thus re- 
covered Merchants, theretore, usually protect) them- 
selves against this contingeney by mstuing for 10. per 
cent to 20 per cent amore than the invoice value of 
goods in order to cover this expected profit 

fnoorder that a chun may be agamst underwriters as 
particular average on goods, it must be shown that the 
damage was directly oecasioned by sea pers Thus, if 
a cask of oi or other quid Jeaks ont, and the contents 
spoil other portions of the cargo, it would not be a case 
of particular average, and the owner of the damaged, 
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goods would have no claim against tne underwriters, 
his remedy being against the shipowner for bad stowage, 
if he could prove 1t. Neither would the owner of the 
oil have any claim, although he might show that the 
cask becaine leaky through the labouring of the vessel. 

Breakage of bottles of hquids 1s not claimable against 
underwriters, unless it can be proved that the breakage 
was caused by sea-water having rotted or destroyed the 
straw or other material in which the bottles were packed. 
Damage by rats or other vermin is not recoverable as 
particular average. 

As a case of the utter destruction of a part of a caryo 
‘by sea perils, suppose a third of a cargo of sugar or 
saltpetre is utterly dissolved by sea-water and pumped 
up with the bilge, there would then be a case of par- 
ticular average on the whole cargo. 

In the warranty clause corn, fish, salt, saltpetre, fruit, 
flour and seed are warranted free from average, unless 
general or the ship be stranded, sunk or burnt, and the 
reason why these goods are excluded from insurance 
against particular average 1s that they are by nature so 
very susceptible to irreclaimable damage by the shghtest 
contact with sea-water, and also by inherent causes, 
such as heating and sprouting of grain, and rotting of 
fruit and fish, which may arise without their contact 
with sea-water. 

Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides and skins are war- 
ranted free from average under 5 per cent.; and all 
other goods are warranted free from averaye under 
3 per cent., unless yeneral or the ship be stranded, 
sunk or burnt, or the damage or loss be caused by 
collision with another vessel, to protect the under- 
writers against vexatious and trifling claims which do 
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not amount to 3 per cent. of the insured value of 
goods. 

Now, it will be easily seen that the effect of this 
warranty clause will often debar the merchant from 
recovering from his underwriters even when his loss 
amounts to a very considerable sum. For example, the 
loss on & cargo of sugar insured for £5,000, damaged to 
the extent of 4 per cent., only would amount to £200, 
and this loss, being under 5 per cent., would, according 
to the terms of the warranty, be irrecoverable. So, to 
protect himself, the merchant usually has a written 
clause inserted in the policy to the effect that particular 
average 1s to be paid on every series of a certain number 
of packages, according to the invoice or landing-account. 
Thus, in insuring a cargo of sugar in bags, he will stipu- 
late that average 1s to be paid on each fifty bags of 
running landing numbers, or, if the cargo 1s in boxes, 
on each ten boxes, etc. This is a great advantage 
and protection to the merchant, for 1t very commonly 
happens that the damage on one or more series of 
numbers reaches the limit of 5 per cent., whereas 
spread over the entire cargo 1t would not amount. to 
this proportion 

All metals are usually warranted free from particular 
average; and underwriters are not lable for loss arising 
from leakave or breakage of or to any package contaimng 


AVERAGE STATER OR AVERAGE ADJUSTER. 


The proportion to be borne by each interest insured 
is drawn out by an average stater or average adjuster— 
a person of recognised experience in marine insurance— 
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whose busimess is to regulate such matters so that they 
may be adjusted by the underwriters, the document 
wherein he assigns the proportion of loss to each in- 
terest being called an average statement. 

Free of all average mneans that no claim can be made 
either for general or particular average, and that the 
goods are insured against total loss only. 

Foreign general average ineans that the underwniters 
are to pay for any gencral average according to the 
average statement made abroad should it be nade there 


STATEMENTS OF AVERAGES. 


The making out of average statements, as we have 
already stated, requires much skill and acquaintance 
with the practice of marine insurances There are but 
few cases occurring, especially of general averages, in 
which some new features do not present themselves, 
and the perplexing questions which thus arise, as to 
the proper mode of forming an equitable adjustinent, 
are so difficult to be resolved, that the most experienced 
average adjustors often differ greatly in their decisions. 
It would therefore be useless here to attempt to pive 
more than an initiatory explanation in the most simple 
forms of statements of this nature, confine the atten- 
tion to the two statements of veneral averages on the 
following pages. 

The first of these statements has reference to a jettison 
Which has bcen defined to be “the most ancient and 
legitimate source of general average contribution’. In 
this the loss has been occasioned by the necessity of 
making a sacrifice of part of the cargo for the preserva- 
tion of the rest and of the vessel, and by the necessity 
also of having assistance to get the ship from her 
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dangerous position and to bring her into port The 
remuneration paid for this assistance, the value of the 
jettison, ascertained from the deficiency of delivery and 
the rate of price which 1t would have produced if 1t had 
arrived, and the amount of the freight upon it which 
had thus been lost, together with notarial charges and 
the expense of making out the statement, form the 
amount to be contributed by the three separate interests 
named in the apportionment, each according to its 
stated valuation. 

As already explamed, the underwniters upon each of 
these interests, 1f insured, are liable to make vood the 
loss thus incurred ; and it may be further observed, that 
this loss coming, mm the first instance, upon the owners 
of the property, 1t 18 not requisite to make a percentage 
of 1f 1 this statement It is when the amount so borne 
by them has to be 1ecovered of the underwriters, if 
msured at Lloyd's, that this 1s necessary The owner 
of the cargo or jettison would, in this case, also recover 
from them the amount of the jettison, or a proportional 
amount according to the insurance 

The cause of damage which forms the subject of the 
second statement of a general average was injury done 
to save the vessel, as explained in the protest, also 
designedly and for the safety of the vessel and cargo, 
for accidental damage forms no ground of general 
claim, though it may be one as a claim for particular 
average 

The reason of making a deduction of one-third of 
the value of the new articles replaciny the old ones, 18 
assumed to be from their superior value to those de- 
stroyed (this in new vessels 1s commonly one-sixth), 
and any such deduction 1s carried to the account of 
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the owners, as improving their property. On the first 
voyage no deduction 1s made on this account. 

In the apportionment of the whole claim, the amount 
at which the freight is rated is stated to be net, that 
is, after the sum paid for wages is deducted. 


STATEMENTS OF GENERAL AVERAGE. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL AVERAGE on the Speedwell, Robert Simpson, 
Master, from Yarmouth to London, in consequence of getting 
aground near Harwich, and having the assistance of two Fishing 
Smacks, by which, and by throwing part of her cargo overboard, 
she was got off and brought into Harwich. 


Paid, per agreement, to John Morris and |! 
James Daniel, of the smachs Dolphin and 
Emily - - - - - - £ 60 0 0 

Notarial Charges, Agency, and Postages . 4 

Value of Barley thrown overboard, 


Shipped - 690 quarters 
Landed - 509z2ths 
Thrown over 1803 at 32s. -£289 0 0! 
Deduct Freight and Lighterage 36 8 2 " 
252 11 = 10 
Add Freight of Barley thrown overboard -:' 22 11 
£3399 #17 4 
Statement - - - - - - 1 1 QO 
£ {| 340 18 
APPORTIONMENT. 
Ship - - - £800 pays £148 12 7 
Cargo - - : 965 , $179 5 8: 
Freight - -~ - 70, 180 1i 


i 


£1,835 £340 18 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL AVERAGE per Nonsuch, John Bloomfield, 
Master, accrued on her passage from Demerara to Liverpool, in 
consequence of cutting away part of her rigging and receiving 
other damage, a8 appears by protest, 





{ 
i 





Sundry Cordages for fore top-mast-stay, back- 
| stays, running riggings, etc.,as per B. & T. 
Morris's bill, 


te 
= 
an 
pp 
~~ 
© 























Cwt. 8 2 5 at 508. - - £21 7 2 
Off ' new forold - - - 7 2 4 
New top-sail fixing and fitting, | 
as per J.Caley’s bill - —- £21 6 6) . 
Off | newforold - ° - -7 2 2 | 
£14 4 4 | : 
£ 28, 9] 2 
| 
Survey, - - - - . : - - | 1: 1] 0 
Noting and extending Protest - 5 2 2] 0 
Postages and Petty Expenses - - - | | 10; 6 
19a Pale 
Less proceeds of old cut rigging saved —s- | 1; 8; 0 
{ ed 
£i 380/14; 8 
Stating Claim - ae 1/ 1] 0 
£ 31 |15| 8 
| | 
APPORTIONMENT. | 
£ & D.! 
Ship valued at £3,200 pays” - £11 4 4 
Cargo 5,220 ,, = 18 6 0 
Freight, Net,,, 6&7 ,, - 2 6 4 
£9,067 $£31 15 8 | 


——— 
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STATEMENT OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE. 


A careful study of the following statement, taken from 
actual practice, will give the reader a good idea as to the 
manner m which particular average 1s adjusted. It was 
the case of a cargo of sugar, in boxes, insured for £12,200, 
and sold at 24s. 6d. per cwt for the sound portion, 21s. 
being the value fixed for the portion *‘ washed,” which 
is a term used in the trade to signify salt water damaved, 

The chef pomts to which the attention is to he 
directed in making a statement of particular average 
upon goods are the following, viz. .— 

(1) What the damaged goods would probably have 
produced it they had arrived safe. 

(2) What they did produce in their damaged state 

(3) What the assurers are to pay according to the 
conditions of the policy, taking also into consideration 
the extra charges which have attended the sale and the 
damaged state of the goods 

The first point 1s found by comparing the invoice 
weights of the sound and damaged, and finding the 
probable gross weight of the latter from the actual gross 
of the former, and the rate of value is taken from the 
certificate of the brokers appointed to survey the goods. 

The second point is determined from the broker’s 
account of the actual sales at public auction. 

The third pomt is ascertained from the valuation in 
the policy, and if this valuation is greater than even 
the sound value, the assurers have to pay a vreater sum 
than the actual deterioration 

The extra charges then being added, the amount of 
the claim 1s percentaged upon the amount insured, to 
show that it is sufficient to rendcr the assurers liable 
according to the terms of the memorandum to the policy. 
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STATEMENT OF CLAIM FOR PARTICULAR AVERAGE on SvGAR, 868- 
damaged by the Neptune, from Havana to London. 


Damaged Nos 2805/2806 = 2 boxes landed empty 
2807/2814 =8 ,, washed. 


1 


- 
ne ee ere ven eniaennemyreeeeventaeren yi apa etn te ne 


PARTICULAR AVERAGE— 
Series 2801/2810—6 boxes washed 
If 2,814 hoxes be valued at £12,200 
(value Insured on the cargo). 
Nos 2805/2806 = 2 landed empty are 
insured for - 
2,804 sound boxes landed— 
12,020 cwt 3 qr 3 lb 
Tare 2 qr.17 lb 1,827 ,, 2 ,, 12,, 


ee TE RED 





Net - 10,193 cwt 0 qr 19 Ib 


iid 


cwt. qr Ib 
In proportion 4 boxes 14 2 4 at 24/6 
ats RIDERS 


* - 14 0 5 


| 
No 2BUT (2810 only 
landed 
Tare 2 qr 17 Ib- - 2 212 
| 





1t 121 at 21/ 
wmaaoretdaiciiney 





INSURED VALUE— | 
4 boxes £17 68. 100, depreciation 32 440 


per cent. - j 
Series 2811/2514, 4 boxes washed— | 
cwt. qr Ib 
Should have landed 14 2 4 at 2/6 
ER 
Did land - : - 14 2 26 
Tare 2 gr 17 Ib. See 


RE —arertne 


12 014 at 21/ 


adored ny 


Siete TRIE 





INSURED VaLUE— 


4 boxes £17 6s. lud., depreciation 28 605 per cent - - - -j! 4418] 10 
wi 6] 1 

Survey - - - - - : - -{ OF; 10] 8 

| 19 | 15; 7 

Statement - * - - . e e e t 1 { 1 0 

Lmangoemem qeeqammce | cotene—ttner 

€ | 2 |16| 7 

Be Poa eT 


(Signature of Average Stater ) 
12 
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STaTEMENT of PaRTICULAR AVERAGE on CorTron, 


per Ereter, 


Capt. White, from New Orleans to Liverpool. 


INSURED 
840 Bales of Cotton, valued at £10 each, 

to pay average on every 10 Bales running 
landing numbers 


- - - * e 


ARRIVED 
808 Bales, of which 316 Bales were sea- 
damaged, 


JETTISON 
32 Bales, paid by Ship —No Cram 


InsurED VaLte of 316 Bales - £3,160 0 0 
The same would have sold if dry, 
as # Statement No.l - - £3,821 13 0O 
Sales of B> wet as 
tstat No 2 - £614 6 O 
Do of 237 B tep!, 
as t Stat No 3 2,561 16 6 
———_———— 3176 2 6 
If £3,821 13s. lose - - £645 10 6 
then Insured Value £3,160, lose -£ 
——— BxTra CHARGES ——— 
Brokers’ Survey - . - £2 2 0 
Watching on Quay - 1 0 0 
Extra Labour, ‘Cartage, & Canvas 51 6 1 


(reneral Average, per Statement — - - - 
Adjustment = - : . . é 








£ 8 D., 
8,400 0 O 
583 15! 8 
54; 8) 1 
588; 31 4 

| 21} 6] 8 
1 2; 2; 0 
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The proportionate loss to be borne by the under- 
writers upon the damaged part of the sugar, forming 
the subject of the particular average, on page 181, may 
be explained as follows :— 

The first portion of the statement contains the 
account of the insured interest, with the condition 
relative to the average, which, by the clause in the 
memorandum to the policy, must amount to 5 per 
cent., in order to enable the assured to call upon the 
assurers for re1mbursement 

The second portion 1s the general declaration of the 
cause of the present claim. 

The third portion contains an account of the esti- 
mates of what the twenty-two boxes of damaged sugar 
should have weighed, proportionately to the weight of 
the whole of those which arrived sound, and of what 
they should have produced, according to the broker’s 
certificate of their estimated selling prices, if they had 
not been damaged. From the amount of these valua- 
tions is deducted the actual produce of the twenty-one 
boxes (one box having been emptied to fill up three of 
the damaged boxes), as shown m the preceding account- 
sales, and from the estimated sound value compared 
with the estimated loss, thus found, 1s obtained the 
percentage rate of the deterioration. 

The last portion of the statement has for its object 
the distribution of the loss upon the senes of the 
munbers, and as the insured value of each of the boxes 
was stated in the policy, no valuation of them is here 
necessary from a proportionment of the whole amount 
insured, upon the whole number of the boxes, as would 
otherwise be required. Also, as in the landing of the 
sugars, those which were damaged were set apart for 
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examination until after the rest had been weighed and 
numbered, as is usually, but possibly not very fairly, 
done, the numbers of the boxes of the damaged sugar 
come all in the latter series of numbers. Hence, in the 
present case, the separate amounts, calculated for each 
series of ten running numbers, are each of them more 
than 5 per cent. upon the insured value of ten boxes, 
and no question therefore arises as to the hability. 

It may further be observed, that when the last 
numbers are damaged and do not make 10 boxes of a 
series, a8 1n these boxes for numbers 961, 962 and 963, 
they are reckoned by themselves or without reference 
to any 10 boxes, and a single box, slightly damaged, 
might thus claim an average. On the other hand, if 
there had been only 961 boxes in all, and 22 boxes out 
of them had been damaged, then 1 box would have 
come into the series 930 to 940, and as the deteriaration 
for this box would have been only £1 7s. 4d., it would 
not have amounted to 5 per cent. upon £50, and there 
would, consequently, have been no claim for making 
good the damage on this number. 

The same sometimes happens when one box, case, 
etc., or more, has been passed over at the first as 
being sound, and has afterwards been discovered to be 
damaged. The amount of the deterioration has, in this 
case, to be ascertained and percentaged upon the series 
to which it belongs, and there being a claim, or there 
being no claim, depends in hke manner upon its amount. 

This insurance having been effected at Lloyd's, the 
amount of the claim is percentaged upon the amount 
insured in order to show the pro rata claim upon each 
of the underwriters. 
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StaTrmMENT of PARTICULAR AVERAGE on SuG4rR, sea-damaged, per 
Susquehannah, Captain Wilson, from Havana to London. 


INTEREST. 


963 Boxes Sugar, Valued at £5 per box - 4815 O 90 
To pay average on every 10 boxes, following 
landing Numbers. 


DAMAGED. 


22 Boxes :— 
18 Sea-damaged. 


3 Washed and filled up. 
1 Emptied to fill up. 


PARTICULAR AVERAGE 


941 Boxes sound, Net Cwt 3,644 3 2 


SOUND VALUE. 


ae | 
If 941 Hoxes weighed Cwt 3,644 3 2 
then 22 Boxes should weigh — Fi 
12 B* 46 1 26@ 3246 - £75 10 8 |! 
6, 23.027 ,, 316- 3612 1 
4, 151 27, 31- - 24 0 38 
—— £136 3 0 i 

| 





They produced — 

Be 460 5@ 27.- - £62 3 ¥ I 
G6 ,, 2817,, B26- 215 8 
3... 108 27.., 20/- - 1019 10 it 


Deteriorated tagtt!® or 27°35 °/, 


Continued, . 
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ne re ee ee ee ~~ 
ST 





| £ 8. | D. 
mitened), 
INSURED VALUE. 
30x. 
Serves. Boxes. | 
940 to 950 9 £45 at 2735 °/,, - - | 12 6} 2 
951 ,, 960 10 50 ,, 7 - - | 18 | 13/ 6 
961 ,, 963 3 1 rs . i 4; 2] 1 
cape een SRA 
' go | 1} 9 
Examining Documents & Stating Average” - 1 1 | 0 











| On £4,815 = 13/- °/, 


! 


30th Jan., 1901. 
Exd. and found Correct. 


JOHN GIBSON, 
Average Adjuster, 
64 Impenal Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, 
London, KC 


For the reader's guidance i more complhcated cases 
of particular average the following example is added :— 
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(FENERAL 
AND PARTICULAR AVERAGE. 


In the following statement the remote cause of a 
claim for general contribution arose out of an accident, 
but the direct cause was the necessity of having assist- 
ance, and of putting into Cowes for general preserva- 
tion. 

In making it out, the amounts and causes of all dis- 
bursements are first set down; the distmbution 1s then 
thus made: the pilotage inwards, half the surveyor's 
fee, the protesting charges, the award to boats’ crews, 
the anchorage and harbuur dues, the charge for certifi- 
cate and bill of health, and the petty expenses are made 
general. The slip is charged with the other half of 
the surveyor’s fee, and those expenses which attended 
the repair, such as those of the sailmaker, smiths, and 
shipwright, and of which a portion is to be borne by the 
owners for the 1nmproved state of the articles, arc at first 
put into a separate column; then when the amount has 
been ascertained, two-thirds of it are placed to the 
account of the ship, to be recovered of the assurcrs 
upon the ship, and the other one-third is placed to 
the account of the owners, together, for the same 
cause, with part of the bill for smmth’s work The 
pilotage outwards and the bill of health belong to the 
freight. 

The amount of the general average 1s then disti- 
buted. The deterioration occasioned by the accadcnt 
is taken from the value of the slip, and the general 
average on the remainder being added to the claim on 
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the underwriters for particular average, on account of 
the ship, forms the amount of the whole claim on this 
account. In like manner and for hke purpose, the con- 
tribution on the freight is added to the particular averaye 
on the same, but the contnbution on the cargo 18 with- 
out such adjustment, as indeed there 1s here no state- 
ment of particular average on the cargo. 

It 1s very common for the average stater to specify 
the amount which each shipper has to contribute; as 


Shaw d Trundle - - £11,000, to pay £27 4 10 
c& C'o., - - - 2740, ,, 615 9, ete 


But this 1s sometimes done by the ship’s broker, who 
collects the amounts and repays a“ disbursements. 
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A CAPTAIN’S PROTEST OR A SHIP’S PROTEST. 


On resorting to any act of sacrifice, or on a ship or 
her cargo suffermg any extraordinary damage, a captain 
must enter in his log-book a full account of what 
transpired, and on touching land, whether it be at any 
intermediate port, or on the termination of a voyage, 
he must within twenty-four hours after landing, and 
while the causes and circumstances are considered to 
be fresh in his memory, note a protest before a notary 
or a public magistrate, 1f at home, or before the Consul 
if abroad, and should he require further advice or assist- 
ance he should put himself in communication with 
Llovd's agent, one of whom he 1s almost sure to find 
at any port of importance, as the acts of these ofhcials 
are generally respected by the insurance companies, as 
well as by Lloyd's. 

The captain s protest 1s a document wherei he sets 
forth the full particulars of the circumstances which 
led to the collision, disaster, the act of sacrifice, or the 
running into port in distress, and 1s the principal docu- 
ment requisite in the settlement of all questions relating 
to average, and of all matters relative to any loss or 
damage to shipping. 

As a piotest must be begun within twenty-four hours 
after the captain's arnval in port, it 1s now a vely 
common practice with them to simply note a protest 
on the termimation of every voyage to protect them- 
selves in case any claim for damage should arise, lcav- 
ing the formal document to be drawn up, or, as it Is 
called, extended, later on if necessary. 

The following will serve as a guide as to the manner 
in which a protest 18 drawn out by a notary, the case 
being supposed to be a collision. 
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Example of a Captain's Protest. 


Know All Men By These Presents that on the 2nd day of June, 1900, 
at the City of Liverpool, in England, before the Notary Public, whose 
name is hereunto subscribed, appeared personally James King, Master 
or Con mander of the steamer or vessel called the Viking, of the Register 
of 1,900 tons, or thereabouts, belonging to the port of Gothenburg, in 
Sweden 

To Protest for that the said vessel, at 6°30 a.m. on the 2nd day of 
June, 1900, being laden with a general cargo, and being tight, staunch, 
strong, and perfectly seaworthy, proceeded out of the Morpeth Dock, 
bound for Gothenburg, in Sweden, 1n charge of a Pilot, that immediately 
the Appearer's vessel got outside the Dock to proceed to sea, a vessel, 
seen and believed to be the Aingnsher, was observed coming down the 
river, and when approaching the Appearer’s vessel, the Auryftsher ran 
into and collided with the ViAuiy, smashing in her bulkhead, and doing 
great dainaye to her engines The Appearcr’s vessel, after getting clear 
of the Aunqfisher, went back into Dock, and moored there. 

Wherefore the Appearer protests against the aforesaid collision, and 
against all persons whom it does or may concern, as well as for all such 
injury or dumage, loss, costs, charyes, and expenses, suffered or sus 
tained, or sustained by 1eason of or in consequence thereof 


JAMES KING 
Taken before me, 
CHARLES SOLas, Notary Publhie, 
Liveipool 


A Capratin’s RESPONSIBILITY. 


The captain of a vessel is the confidential servant or 
avent of the shipowners, and in conformity with the 
rules and maxnns of Enghsh law, the owners are 
bound to the performance of every lawful contract made 
by hun relative to the usual employment of the ship. 
Such is the dictum of Lord Tenterden, and 1t 1s a very 
Important pomt to bear in mind, for it very often 
happens that a captain, in the absence of a shipowner’s 
instructions, 18 under the necessity of acting on his 
own discretion. Lord Denman has laid it down that 
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& captain on a voyage is also an agent for the cargo 
owners, but where practicable a captain is bound to 
communicate with his owner when 1n difficulty. 

In cases of distress, before proceeding to jettison any 
portion of the interests confided to him, it is better for 
a captain to consult with his officers or crew, but he 
1s not bound by law to do this. 


J ETTISON. 


Goods, ships stores and tackle thrown overboard are 
said to be jettisoned, and so are goods on board put into 
boats, or ito any insecure place, to relieve a ship m 
danger, as thev may thereby be lost. 

The value of goods jettisoned 1s usually reckoned at 
the price they would net if sold immediately on arrival, 
but occasionally the invoice value is taken. 

When goods are jettisoned there is usually a loss of 
freight, and the freight contractor, be he the shipowner 
or any one else, can recover the amount as general 
average. 


STRANDING 


The main condition for a stranding would seem to 
be that a vessel shall have ceased to he waterborne for 
a perceptible interval of time, whcther for five minutes 
or five hours matters not, provided 1t can be shown that 
she was detained by resting on something solid, mere 
bumping or striking on the bottoin, or on a rock, how- 
ever severe the damage thereby occasioned, would not 
be a stranding. The stranding must also be occasioned 
by accident, and not be purposely or voluntanly done. 
Grounding in the Suez Canal or the Manchester Ship 
Canal] is not considered as stranding within the terms 
of a policy. 
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COLLISION. 


In cases of collision, the owner of the injured vessel 
may bring an action at law against the vessel at fault 
without prejudice to his right to recover from the under- 
writers, should he fail in getting compensation from the 
other ship, and shipowners generally prefer taking their 
remedy in this way, because, for one reason, if they get 
a verdict in their favour, they have the cost of repairs 
allowed in full, whereas 1f they recover from the under- 
writers as particular average, one-third of the cost is 
deducted for melioration. 


ABANDON MENT. 


When parties have a claim for a total loss, they 
should at once give the underwriters notice of abandon- 
ment in writing, wherein they formally abandon to the 
underwriters the whole or whatever may be left of the 
goods, for delay in giving notice may, under certain 
circumstances, act prejudicially to the interests of the 
assured, although omitting to give this notice does not 
bar the nght to recover for a total loss, if such a claim 
can be established. 

It is usual for underwriters to refuse an abandonment 
for total loss, for their acceptance would render them 
liable to pay, even though circumstances should subse- 
quently come to their knowledge to remove the claim 
from the category of a total loss, provided, of course, 
there is no question of fraud; but an underwniter’s 
refusal to accept an abandonment does not exonerate 
him from paying, if the total loss can be established. 
If the abandonment is refused, the assured may stall 
use the discretion allowed aa by his policy, and sell 
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what is left of his goods for the benefit of the under- 
writers, and act generally as their agent, without pre- 
judice to his claim for a total loss. 

An abandonment once made cannot be withdrawn. 
Should certain cases of average occur during a voyage 
—such as disbursements incurred for repairs—and the 
ship or cargo subsequently become a total loss, the fact 
of their having to pay for a total loss would not relieve 
the underwriters from making good the average pre- 
viously incurred, and therefore it may happen that 
underwriters on a policy of £1,000 may have to pay 
£1,500 or more. 


Totar Loss. 


To claim for a total loss it 1s not necessary that the 
interest insured be really lost or destroyed; 1t will be 
sufficient to show that owing to some of the perils 
Insured against such damage has been incurred as not 
to be worth repairing, or prove that the interest msured 
was in such a position as to be virtually out of the con- 
trol of the owner or his representative. 

A ship stranded upon a desert coast where there are 
no apphlances for getting her off would be a case of total 
loss, even though the slop should be in all respects per- 
fectly sound. 

Where a vessel from damage received puts into a port 
short of her destination, and it 1s found by survey that 
the expense of repainng her damages so as to enable 
her to complete her voyage would exceed her presumed 
value, the captain 1s then justified im abandoning her 
to the underwriters, or in selling her for their benefit, 
the shipowner claiming on them for a total loss. 

Seizure by enemies or pirates comes under the cate- 
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gory of total loss, and the owner can recover from his 
underwniters, unless his policy contains the clause “ free 
from capture and seizure, and the consequences of any 
attempt thereof,’ which is known as the war nisk, and 
in time of war it 1s usual for underwriters to charge an 
extra prenuum for insuring against this rnsk 

Barratry, or the fraudulent running away with a ship 
or cago by the captain or crew 1s recoverable as total 
loss, but where the captain 1s the owner or part owner 
of the ship his fraudulent act 1s not barratry, and the 
underwrilers are cxempt trom lability in such « case. 

Where goods through perils of the sea are put on 
shore at anv port short of their destination in such a 
damaged state that, according to a surveyor's opinion, 
it would be better for the underwriters’ interests to sell 
the goods then and there, than to reship them for de- 
livery at their destination, the owner would be justified 
in abandoning them to the underwriters, and claiming 
for a total Joss: but where goods are insured f. p. a, 
the question will arine as to whether or not the damace 
Incurred by the goods 1s of such a nature as to prevent 
the possilahts of their arriving at their destination a» 
eoods, and this, at tunes, nneht be a verv difficult poimt 
to establish, for it rarely happens that goods are damaged 
to such an extent as to prevent the possibility of at 
least some portion of them arriving at their destination 
In w® recognisable form, However, cases may and do 
occur Where a progressive damage 18 set up by the action 
of sea-water, or other perils of the sea hkely to lead to 
the latter destruction of the goods, or to mmperl the 
safety of the ship or other portions of the cargo on 
board. Thus, by the detention of a ship for repairs, 
or for other causes, a cargo of oranges may threaten 
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to rot and become converted into mud, unrecognisable 
as fruit ; or a cargo of grain damaged by sea-water may 
heat and threaten to set fire to the ship; or a cargo of 
hides may, from the action of sea-water, threaten to rot 
and putrify; and in such cases the owner is right in 
abandoning his goods to the underwriters, and claiming 
on them as total loss. The above articles enumerated 
are, however, nearly always insured f. p. a., but it is 
usual to insert the hide clause in policies on hides, by 
which the underwriters bind themselves to pay the 
expense of washing and drying hides that may be 
damaged by sea-water. 

Utter destruction by sea perils of a part of the goods 
insured does not entitle the owner to claim for a total 
loss of such part destroyed, as this loss comes under the 
category of particular average. For instance, suppose 
a third of a cargo of sugar or saltpetre is utterly dis- 
solved by sea-water and pumped up with the bilge, the 
merchant cannot claim for a total loss of that third 
part—it 1s a case of particular average on the whole 
cargo. 

SALVAGE. 

Salvage is the term applied to the charges made by 
or the remuneration paid to persons, called salvors, who 
assist in saving a vessel, or cargo, when wrecked, or 


when in distress, and also to the recapture of a vessel 
which has been previously taken by an enemy. 


SALVAGE LOSSES. 


Salvage losses are partial losses calculated as for a 
total loss with the deduction of the selling price of any 
goods which may have been saved. 
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It very often happens that a vessel in distress puts 
into a port short of her destination, and that while there 
a portion of her cargo is found by survey to be in a 
damaged state, and that the damage is likely to become 
worse, or to lead to the utter destruction of the goods 
if they are left in the ship. In such a case the sur- 
veyors order the sale by auction of the damaged goods 
for the benefit of those concerned. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the goods being in a damaged state will not 
usually fetch so much as if sound, and also that con- 
siderable loss may be incurred by their being sold at a 
port for which they were not intended to be sent, and 
the loss by such a sale is called a salvage loss. To make 
good this loss, the underwriters, who have insured the 
goods, pay over to the merchant in full the difference 
between the net proceeds of the sale and the insured 
value. 


WRECK. 


Wreck, as defined in the imperial tariff, sigmifies such 
goods as, after a shipwreck, are cast upon the land by 
the sea and there left within some county—they are not 
wrecks as long as they remaim at sea in the jurisdiction 
of the Admuralty, and the term includes jetsam, flot- 
sai, lagan and derelict found in or on the shores of the 
sea or any tidal water. 


DERELICT. 


Derelict 1s anything fersaken or left, or wilfully cast 
aw ay. 


JETSAM. 


Jetsam is where a ship is wrecked and the goods cast 
into the sea and there sunk and remain under water. 
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FLOTSAM. 


Flotsam is where a ship is sunk or cast away, and the 
goods are found floating upon the sea. 


LAGAN. 


Lagan sigmfies goods lying or sunk in the sea, and 
tied to a cork or buoy in order to be found again. 


BoTrTtomry AND Responnentia BoONDs. 


When the captain of a vessel finds hunself under the 
necessity of raising money to pay the cost of repairs 
or other charges incurred by lis being foreed by un- 
toward circumstances to put into a port tor refuge, he 
can sometimes effect this by selling his draft on the 
shipowners; but it very often happens that he 1s not 
known to any merchant who will buy Ins bill, and he 
therefore has recourse to a bottomiy bond, which is a 
document wherem he pledges the ship's bottom, or, in 
other words, the ship itself, instead of his owner's 
credit ; thus, a bottomrv bond, properly speaking, only 
hypothecates the ship The term, however, is also very 
generally applied to cases where the cargo and freight 
as well as the ship are pledged, but the document 1s 
then properly called a respondentia bond 

Now, the nature of a bottomry bond 1s tls, that if 
the vessel be afterwards Jost, the lender loses the money 
he had advanced upon it, and if the captain subse- 
quently, and before completion of the voyage, meets 
with further disaster, and in his distress has to raise 
more money by bottomry, the last bond 1s always paid 
first; and the taker of the first bond has to content 
himself with what is left of the proceeds of the ship, 
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cargo and freight after the last bond issued has been 
paid. It will thus be seen that the msk of advancing 
money on bottomry is considerable, and very heavy pre- 
miuws are therefore usually demanded for the accommo- 
dation. It is true the lender of money on bottomry 
can always insure his advance, but for doing this he 
generally has to pay a heavy premium, especially if the 
risk of any subsequent bottomries is covered. 

The proper course for a captain to pursue in raising 
money on bottomry 1s, 1f he finds himself in a foreign 
port (and he will rarely be under the necessity of having 
recourse to bottoniry if at home), to put himself in com- 
munication with his Consul, and insert advertisements 
in the newspapers stating that he requires to raise for 
a certain purpose a named sum on the security of his 
ship, or ship, freight and cargo, to be repaid with the 
prennum on his arrival at his port of destination, and 
that on a certain day he will receive tenders for the 
loan of the money. These tenders being sent in, he 
accepts that which stipulates for the lowest rate of 
premium, and gives a bond for the amount of the loan, 
plus the premium. In cases of sespondentia, the lender, 
should the bond not be paid, has his remedy first against 
the ship, next against the freight, and lastly agamst the 
cargo; the proceedings for recovery being taken in the 
Admiralty Court. 

The captamm may, under certain circumstances—for 
instance, Where a very exorbitant premium is demanded 
for the loan of the money—raise the needful supphes 
by the sale of part of lis stores, or part of the cargo. 

The premium thus paid for the loan of money, or the loss 
incurred by goods being sold to neet expenses rendered 
necessary by sea perils, is recoverable as general average. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SHIPS. 


It will be evident to the reader that the premium to 
be charged by underwriters for insuring a vessel, or the 
goods she is to carry, will depend very much on the vessel's 
age, tonnage and character; and, for the convenience 
of underwriters and merchants, books are published 
containing full particulars as to age, build, tonnage, etc. 
Those principally in use here are Lloyd’s Register and 
the Bureau Veritas; there is also the American Lloyd’s 
Register, and in one or other of these the particulars of 
nearly every sea-going vessel can be found. 

The following are the distinguishing marks given to 
wooden vessels in Lloyd’s Register in order of merit :— 

A, Ainred, H,E & F. 

A broad A signifies that the vessel is built of iron. 

The following are the distinguishing marks for iron 
vessels :— 

"A: A. #& A, A, 100A, 95A, 90A, 85A, 
80A, 75A. A Maltese cross added signifies that the 
vessel was built under special survey. The figure 1 
after the letter denotes that the vessel is well found in 
stores, a — signifies that she 1s deficient. 

The following are the marks used by the Bureau 
Veritas :— 

Wooden ships 3’3 or 3T, 5/6 or 58, 3/4 or 3Q, 2/3 or 
2T, 1/2 or M. 

Iron ships, 1 or A. 11 or A, 111 or A. 

There are also other signs used. 1 indicates that the 
vessel is fit for river and interior navigation only, P for 
short and G for long coasting voyages, M for the Medi- 
terranean, A for the Atlantic trade, and L for voyages 
to all parts of the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHARTER PARTY. 


A charter party is a contract for the letting or hiring 
of a ship, or a part of her for a specified time, or to 
perform a certain voyage or a certain service. Charter 
parties can be made by the ship owner, his agent, ship- 
brokers, or by the captain. They specify the vessel’s 
tonnage, the nature of the voyage to be performed, the 
number of days that may be consumed in loading or 
unloading her, or waiting for orders, the freight to be 
paid, and such other details as are necessary to bind 
the parties to the exact terms agreed upon between 
them. If a vessel is chartered to carrv any specified 
goods, no other article of merchandise can be shipped, 
but ships are often chartered to load any kind of lawful 
merchandise at so much per ton. 

The charterer of a vessel can either load his own 
goods on board her, or those belonging to other persons, 
and where a clause 1 the charter does not forbid it, he 
can transfer the charter to another After a vessel has 
been chartered, should she not be ready to load or sail 
within the time named in the charter party, the charterer 
can repudiate his bargain, or charter another ship, and 
bring an action for damages against the owners of the 
first ship. Shipowners have a similar remedy against 
the charterer should he fail to perform his part of the 
contract. 

Charter parties usually contain a clause fixing the 
penalty to be paid by either side for non-performance 
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of the agreement. The master of a chartered ship is 
bound to put to sea as soon as the cargo is safely on 
board, provided the weather be favourable, but not 
otherwise, nor is he bound to sail1f he have good reason 
to fear capture by enemies. 

Shipowners are not liable for loss or damage tu the 
cargo by sea perils, or by pirates or enemies, nor for 
the consequences of deviation from the proper course 
of the vovage when occasioned by such penls But 
the owners are hable for the misconduct or carelessness 
of the captain or crew, and for robbery, not forcible by 
strangers ; also for loss or damage by sea perils incurred 
by the captain wilfully or wrongfully deviating from his 
prescribed course 

When the captain is by law compelled to take a 
pilot, the shipowner 1s not hable for loss or damage 
occasioned by the pilot’s incapacity or misconduct The 
owner of a chartered vessel 18 hable for damage by rats, 
even though the ship had cats on board. 

The shipowner cannot be made hable for loss or 
damage to the carvo incurred on any one occasion, 
unless it arose from any actual fault of his own, to an 
extent of more than the value of his ship, reckoned at 
£5 per ton on her reyistered tonnage, or of her gross 
tonnage in the case of steamers, and he 1s not hable at 
all for the robbery of any bulhon, jewellery, or precious 
stones, unless the shipper has properly described them 
in the Bills of Lading or otherwise at the time of ship- 
ment, neither is he hable for any loss or damage occa- 
sioned by fire, which comes under the heading of sea 
perils. 

The stowage of the cargo is done by the crew or 
by other people employed on the owner's account, 
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unless the charter party contain a clause to the effect 
that it is to be done by the charterer, who, in such cases, 
employs his own stevedore. If a vessel is chartered for 
a lump sum, the charterer must pay the amount agreed 
upon, whether he ship a full cargo or not. 

If a charterer engages to pay so much per ton of 
the ship's capacity, he must pay on her measurement 
tonnage, without any reference to the quantity of cargo 
shipped. 

If a charterer engages to pay so much per ton of 
goods, he must pay on the shipping weight the quantity 
put on board, and not on the landing weight, or the 
quantity discharged. 

Should the merchant fail to load or discharge the 
cargo within the lay days mentioned in the charter 
party, he will be hable to pay demurrage, even though 
he should be able to show that the delay arose from no 
fault of his, provided, of course, it was not the fault of 
the captain or owner 

Charter parties are known by various names, and 
the wording varies, according to the purpose for which 
they are emploved. There are time charters used when 
vessels are chartered for a specified time ; charters for 
grain, coal, ore, firewood, and various other articles, 
printed forms being in common use, covering the neces- 
sary clauses for these goods We give copies of a few 
charters to show the wording used. Charter parties 
are usually made out by the shipbroker who negotiates 
the business. They keep the original and issue a num- 
ber of certified copies to the charterer and the ship- 
owner, as may be required. 

The stamp duty on a charter party is 6d. 
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CLAUSES ON A CHARTER PaRTy. 


The chief clauses on a charter party are explained 
below, where they differ from those on a bill of lading. 

In Ballast—A steamer is said to be in ballast when 
she does not carry a cargo, but has ballast on board to 
‘“‘trim ” her or steady her in the water; and the ballast 
may be either gravel, flints, stones, ctc., or large tanks 
full of water for ballast, as in many of the modern 
steamers. 

Dead Weight refers to heavy goods either sent loose 
in bulk, or packed in casks, cases, barrels, etc., and this 
is usually placed mn the hottomn of a vessel to steady 
her, the hghter cargo coming on top. 

Dunnage 1s a term used for the pieces of wood, mats, 
or small goods of any kind packed in between other 
merchandise to fill up the spaces and prevent the cargo 
from shifting or getting damaged. 

Piotaje.—The fees paid to a pilot. 

Consulaye.—The fees paid to a Consul for getting his 
seal and signature to any document. 

Trimming.—Stowing cargo in bulk by spreading it 
equally over the surface so that it shall not rest cone- 
shaped as it falls down the hold. 

Cranage.—A charge for the use of cranes. 

Haulage.—A charge distinct from carriage, for hauling 
or carrying goods from point to point on a railway. 

Inghterage.—A charge for the use of a lighter or 
barge. 

Towage.—A charge for towing a boat or a vessel. 

Lay Days, or Laying Days, are the number of days 
agreed upon to load and discharge a steamer, and they 
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begin to count from the date of the vessel’s arrival at 
the proper place for loading, discharging, or receiving 
orders. 

A Ship's Husband 1s the person who attends generally 
to a vessel’s requirements when in port, and furnishes 
stores for her voyage, attends to her repairs, etc. 

Stevedore.—This is a man whose business it is to 
stow cargoes in ships. The miscellaneous cargo as 
it goes down a ship’s hold is of such a varied kind that 
only experienced men could pack (or ‘‘ stow,” as it is 
called) the goods in such a manner as to prevent them 
‘from shifting on the voyage, while at the same time 
utilising every inch of space. 

Liquidated Damages are damages the amount of which 
has been ascertained or agreed upon beforehand. 

Dispatch Money 1s an allowance of so much per hour 
or per day, made by the owners of a chartered vessel 
when she is loaded or unloaded in a quicker time than 
that agreed upon in the charter party. 

Demurraye 18 a charge per hour or per day made by 
them when the vessel is detained longer than the Jay 
days agreed upon 1n the charter party. 

Bunker Coal in a coal charter means coal put imto 
the bunkers for the ship's use on the voyage, and is of 
course distinct from the cargo of coal she carries. 

Running Days.—The number of days following each 
other, Sundays and holidays excepted, in which the 
cargo is to be loaded or discharged. 

Running Hours——The number of consecutive hours 
allowed for loading or unloading # chartered ship. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OpENING A Bankina ACCOUNT. 


When a person wishes to open an account with a 
bank he usually takes an introduction to them, and 
having paid in a sum of money he writes in the signa- 
ture book his name, address and occupation, and thus 
shows the bank his signature by signing his name in 
the same wav in which he intends to sign his cheques, 
so that, in cases of doubt, the bank can verify his signa- 
ture upon any of his cheques or bills of exchange. He 
is then supplied with a cheque book containing a certain 
number of blank cheques cither to bearer or to order 
as desired, the amount of which, for the value of the 
stamps only, his account will be debited. A book of 
paying-in forms is also supplied free of charge, so that 
he may record upon them the amount of bank notes, 
gold, silver, cheques or bills of exchanve as they are 
paid into the bank for collection. The following 15 a 
leaf from a paying-in book On the counterfoil 1s re- 
corded the naine of the party from whom the cheque 
has been received for copying into our account books, 
while on the slip itself we only insert the amounts under 
their proper headings, and fill in the total. 

The separation in this way of the various items paid 
into a bank 1s of great importance to them, because it 
facilitates their work in book-keeping. 
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Example of a Book of Paying-in Slips. 


— 
© 


ae ne Ee Oe ee a 


ne a ee 


Customers paying in before quarter-past 3 
o'clock, and on Sarurpays before quarter-past 1 
o’clock, will greatly facilitate busimess. 


THE BLANK JOINT STOCK BANK LIMITED, 
LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Date 
Credit 


Bank Notes. 
Gold 
Silver 


Cheques, &c. 


ener ee Sen nn pe en een ee toe on —_~ 


SHORT BILLS. 
“EO 5 d | . 


N.B.—Cheques drawn on this Branch are paid 
through the Clearing House. 
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Having filled in the leaf, we take the book to the bank, 
and hand it to the cashier, who checks the amounts on 
the counterfoil with the amounts on the slip and initials 
the counterfoil if found correct. He then tears out the 
slip which is called the paying-in slip, and hands the book 
back to us again. When country cheques are paid in, 
a book of a different colour—usually green—is used. 

The banker also gives us free of charge a pass hook 
showing a complete record of all sums received and 
paid by us, and which is in fact a copy of our account 
in the bank ledger. The left or Dr. side of the pass 
book shows the amounts we have paid into the bank, 
and on the right or Cr. side the amount we have either 
received ourselves or paid away to others. Pass books 
should be frequently left with the bank to be made up, 
by being dropped into the box marked ‘‘ Pass Books,”’ 
and if not returned oftener, they should at least be 
deposited some days previous to the 30th June and 
31st December in each year, in order that they may be 
balanced and agreed with the bank ledger. 

Merchants who accept bills usually make them pay- 
able at their bankers, and they are consequently paid 
into their bank by the holders for collection at maturity 
in the same manner as cheques. 

In all the large banks all cheques are paid by one sct 
of clerks, called paying cashiers, who become experts 
in their knowledge of signatures and other technical 
work which a bank cashier should know, and when 
the signature on a cheque appears doubtful to them, the 
cheque is usually referred to us for verification. 


Money on DEposit. 


When a customer wishes to transfer a sum of money 
from his current account to a deposit account at “‘ call,’’ 
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or at a seven days’ or other notice of withdrawal, he 
obtains from the bank cashier a printed slip on white 
paper in the following form, and after filling in the 
particulars required, he hands the slip back to the 
cashier, who then passes the transfer through the 
books. 


Example of a slip transferring money from current to deposit 
accownt. 


FROM CURRENT ACCOUNT. 


To 5 DS |) ee ere 


Tue Brank Joint Stocx Banxg, Limirep. 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. 


Please TRANSFER the sum of £ _ from 
CURRENT to DEPOSIT Account mi the— 


ee 


When 3¢ is desired to transfer any amount back from 
deposit to current account, we obtain and sign a blue 
ship as follows :— 


Example of a slip transferring money from deposit to current 
account. 


FROM DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 


To Date fp eens 
Tue Buank Jornt Stock Bank, Limirep. 
Leadenhall Street, K.C. 
Please TRANSFER the sum of £ —-~._-______________ from 
DEPOSIT te CURRENT Account on the 
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Where no fixed rate is agreed upon, the interest 
allowed on deposits at call and notice is a varying one, 
dependent upon the bank rate, and is fully explained 
in money market, to which the reader is referred, and 
the account 1s usually credited either quarterly or half 
yearly. In some cases, however, when the deposit is 
withdrawn after a short period, the interest is credited 
to our account at once. 


DeEposiIT RECEIPT. 


When money is placed on deposit at a fixed rate 
of interest for a stated time, it 1s usual for a bank to 
issue a deposit receipt in the following form :— 


Eeample of a Deposit Recerpt. 


rie Buasn Bank, LIMitryp, 
London, Ist January, 1901. 


Deposit Receipt. 
No, —~-—- 


Received of James Graut, Esq. the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds for two ycars, to bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum for that periud only, from the Ist inst 


For the Blank Hank, Liunted. 


Similar receipts are yaven by the many J)scount 
Houses and others who borrow money for stated penuds 
at a fixed percentage rate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CHEQUES. 


A cheque is an unconditional order in writing, ad- 
dressed tv a banker, signed by the person giving it, 
requiring the banker to pay on demand a sum of money 
to, or to the order of, a specified person, or to bearer. 
The stamp on all cheques 15 1d 

The person who signs the cheque is called the 
drawer, the banker on whom it 1s drawn the drawee, 
and the person named (if any), or to whose order the 
money 1s to be paid, the pavee The payee, while he 
holds the cheque, or any person who holds it by 
transfer from him, 1s called the holder. 

I:xcept where otherwise provided by the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, the laws applicable to a Bill of Exchange 
pavable on demand apply equally to a cheque 

A cheque may be drawn for any amount, however 
large or small the amount mav be, and it may be drawn 
by two or more persons or & partner in the name of his 
firm. 

A banker 1s under an obhgation to his customer to 
honour the cheques which his customer draws on him 
as lony as he has funds of ins customer wherewith to 
inect them. 

The following is a copy of a cheque .— 
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A cheque need not necessarily be dated, and when 
undated is payable on demand. It is not invalid by 
being ante-dated or post-dated, or by reason of its 
being dated on a Sunday. 

A cheque payable to bearer, or to A. B. or bearer, is 
payable without endorsement. 

A cheque payable to ‘‘ Petty Cash or Bearer,” to 
‘* Charges Account or Bearer,’ to ‘‘ Wages Account or 
Bearer,” and any similar wording, 1s payable without 
endorsement. 

A cheque payable to Alfred Bird or “order” will require 
the payee’s endorsement, but ‘the drawer of a cheque 
can alter the word “order” to ‘‘ bearer” 1f he initial the 
alteration made. 

Merchants usually make cheques out to “order” when 
they require some proof that the payee has had the 
money, a8 such cheques will show the payce’s endorse- 
inent. 

Of course, a cheque not being a legal tender, nobody 
is hound to accept one in payment of a debt, nor should 
a payment thus made be treated as a payment in cash 
—-the receipt for it should state that the payment was 
made by cheque. 

In the event of a cheque bemg returned unpaid, the 
holder should immediately give the drawer notice of 
the fact. 

Tf such neghgence 1s shown m the drawing of a 
cheque that a dishonest person can alter the amount, 
and the banker pays the cheque, the loss would fall 
on the drawer, and not on the banker, for it would 
be held that the drawer invited the fraud by his own 
negligence in drawing the cheque so carelessly. 
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CROSSED CHEQUES. 


A cheque, being liable to be stolen, either from a 
person or from the post, and its being made payable 
to order being only a slender safeguard, it 1s very 
desirable to prevent a cheque being presented by, and 
payment being made to, a person for whom it was not 
intended ; and the mode adopted as a further safeguard 
against this 1s called a crossing, for which the Bills 
of Exchange Act in the paragraphs shown provides 
as follows :— 


76. (1) Where a cheque bears across its face an addition of — 

(a) The words “and company ” or any abbreviation thereof between 
two paralle] transverse lines, either with or without the words ‘ not 
negotiable ,”’ or 

(6) Two parallel transverse lines simply, either with or without the 
words ‘‘ not negotiable, ’ that addition constitutes a crossing, and the 
cheque 1s crossed generally 

2 When a cheque bears across its face an addition of the name of a 
banker, ether with or without the words “ not negotiable,” that addition 
constitutes a crossing, and the cheque 1s crossed specially and to that 
banker 

77. (1) A cheque may be crossed generally or specially by the 
drawer 

(2) Where a cheque is uncrossed, the holder may cross it generally or 
specially. 

(3) Where a cheque 1s crossed generally the holder may cross it 
specially. 

(4) Where a cheque is crossed generally or specially, the holder may 
add the words ‘“‘ not negotiable ”’ 

(5) Where a cheque 15 crossed specially, the banker to whom 16 18 
crossed may again cross it specially to another banker for collection. 

(6) Where an uncrossed cheque, or a cheque crossed generally, is 
sent to a banker for collection, he may cross 1t specially to himself. 

78. A crossing authorised by this Act is a material part of the 
cheque; it shall not be lawful for any person to obliterate or, except as 
authorised by this Act, to add to or alter the crossing. 
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79. (1) Where a cheque is crossed gpecially to more than one 
banker, except when crossed to an agent for collection being a banker, 
the banker on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment thereof. 

(2) Where the banker on whom a cheque 1s drawn which is so crossed 
nevertheless pays the same, or pays a cheque crossed generally other- 
wise than to a banker, or if crossed specially otherwise than to the 
banker to whom 1t 18 crossed, or his agent for collection being a banker, 
he is liable to the true owner of the cheque for any loss he may sustain 
owing to the cheque having been so paid. 

Provided that where a cheque is presented for payment which does 
not at the time of presentment appear to be crossed, or to have a cross- 
ing which has been obliterated, or to have been added to or altered 
otherwise than as authorised by this Act, the banker paying the cheque 
in good faith and without negligence shall not be responsible or incur 
any hability, nor shall the payment be questioned by reason of the 
cheque having been crossed, or of the crossing having been obliterated 
or having been added to or altered otherwise than as authorised by this 
Act, and of payment having been made otherwise than to a banker or 
to the banker to whom the cheque is or was crossed, or to his agent for 
collection being a banker, as the case may be. 

80. Where the banker on whom a crossed cheque 1s drawn, in good 
faith and without neghgence pays it, 1f crossed generally, to a banker, 
and 1f crossed specially, to the banker to whom it 15 crossed, or his 
agent for collection being a banker, the banker paying the cheque, and, 
if the cheque has come into the hands of the payee, the drawer, shall 
respectively be entitled to the same rights and be placed in the same 
position as 1f payment of the cheque had been made to the true owner 
thereof. 

81. Where a person takes a crossed cheque which bears on it the 
words ‘‘ not negotiable,” he shall not have and shall not be capable. of 
giving a better title to the cheque than that which the person from 
whom he took 1t had. 

82. Where a banker in good faith and without negligence receives 
payment for a customer of a cheque crossed generally or specially to 
himself, and the customer has no title or a defective title thereto, the 
banker shall not incur any hability to the true owner of the cheque by 
reason only of having received such payment. 


The usual crossings on a cheque are :— 


15 
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Example of a General Crossing on a Cheque. 
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When a cheque is crossed generally, the banker on 
whom it 1s drawn must only pay it to some other bank. 


Example of a Special Crosswny on a Cheque. 


‘eg 


When a cheque is crossed specially, the bank on whom 
it is drawn must only pay it to the bank with whose 
name it 18 crossed, or to his agent for collection ; but the 
banker whose name 1s written across the cheque may 
cross 1¢ to his agent for collection. 

The drawer may cross a cheque 1n any of these ways, 
and so may the holder if he gets it uncrossed; and 
where it is crossed generally, the holder may cross it 
specially by adding the name of a bank, and in any 
case he may add the words “not negotiable” tu a crossed 
cheque, but nothing can be added to a crossing. 
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Not NEGOTIABLE. 


Not negotiable, as defined in section 81 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, means that the person who takes 
the cheque “shall not have and shall not be capable 
of giving a better title to it than that which the person 
from whom he took it had,” but these words, as already 
stated, can only be added to a ‘‘ crossed” cheque. 

A further safeguard is secured by adding to a crossing 
the words ‘‘not negotiable,’ as in the case of theft 
the banker on whom it 1s drawn may pay it, and the 
banker to whom it is crossed may receive the money 
for his customer without bemg lable to refund; but 
should the cheque get into wrong hands the man who 
cashed the cheque for a thief and received the money 
through the bank will have to refund that money to 
the true owner of the cheque. The reason is that the 
man who took it for value and presented it took a 
non-negotiable instrument as shown on the face of 1t. 
In fact the cheque 1s put upon the same footing as an 
overdue bill. To any person for whom it 1s not in- 
tended it bears dishonour on its face, and the man who 
takes it in payment or in exchange for money takes it 
at his peril. If the person who gave it him had a good 
title the taker of the cheque 1s safe; otherwise he 1s 
not. lor the same reason, 1f the not-negotiable cheque 
ig stopped, the bond-fide holder for value who has taken 
it from one who had no title has no action against 
the drawer. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LOANS. 
OBTAINING LOANS FROM BANKS. 


Loans are made by bankers on various kinds of 
marketable securities, and as it is necessary to see that 
the loans granted by them are properly secured, various 
documents are used, worded to suit each particular case, 
when such securities are pledged for money lent. 


A Loan on Bonps To BEARER. 


If a loan is granted on bonds to bearer, it 1s usual for 
the borrower to sign an agreement, which may be in 
the following form :— 


THE BLANK Bank, LIMITED. 
1st January, 1901. 


In consideration of your advancing to me One hundred pounds on 
loan until the 1st July next, I deposit with you £300, Chihan 5°, 
Bonds, as collateral security for the due repayment of the said loan 
and interest at the rate of _._»__ per cent. per annum, or at 
such rate of interest as may hereafter be agreed upon, the present 
market value of the said securities is £. _. _.. This value, 
during the continuance of the loan, I engage to maintain, and if the 
market price of the said securities decline, I hereby agree to deposit 
other approved securities, or to pay off a proportionate amount of the 
said loan before its maturity, should you consider it necessury. 

Unless I am able to fulfil these conditions, I hereby authorise you 
to realise, at any time, the said securities, or any part thereof; and, in 
the event of the loan not being repaid when due, I authorise you to deal 
with the securities as you think desirable, so as to repay the said loan, 
or any part thereof with interest and expenses. : 
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These securities are to cover any other sum, or sums, of money 
which I may at any time, either alone or jointly with any other person 
or persons, be indebted or liable to yo m ‘4 securities, or any part 
thereof, may remain with you. - 


eae ‘nature 


A Loan on SHARES. 


When shares are deposited as security for a loan, 
the usual course is to transfer them into the name or 
names of the manager or other head official of the 
bank. This 1s done by means of a transfer deed, which 
is shown on the following page, blank forms for which 
can be purchased at almost all stationers. 

Such a transfer 1s, however, usually made in blank— 
that is, the names of the parties to whom the shares are 
to be transferred are not filled in—so that when the loan 
is redeemed, the transfer deed can be destroyed. But 
in case the money is not repaid, the banker is able to 
sell the shares and fill in the name of the transferee at 
the time of sale. 
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‘When shares are transferred at a nominal considera- 
tion, the deed must be impressed with a 10s. stamp, 
but when the consideration exceeds a nominal amount 
the stamp duty is as follows :— 


8. D. 
Exceeds £5 and does not exceed £10 - 10 ' 
10 ae - 15 - 1 6 
15 i a 20 - 2 0 
20 a we 25 - 2 6 
25 a +3 50 - 5 O 
50 ” ” 75 - 7 6 
75 ‘ “5 100 - 10 O 


and 2s. 6d. for fractions of £25 up to £800, and then for every 
£50 or fractional part thereof 5s. 


However, it may not be considered necessary to 
transfer the shares, and in such cases the transfer is 
stamped with a nominal consideration of 10s. per cent., 
and duly signed by the transferor. At any time the 
bank is then in a position to sell and transfer the 
shares into such name or names as it requires if the 
loan is not repaid at the stipulated time. 


A Loan AGAINST GUARANTEE. 


Sometimes a loan is granted against the guarantee 
of some other person, called the guarantor, who is 
required to sign a form, which may be as follows :-— 


In consideration of your advancing to John Jones the sum of Five 
hundred pounds for three months, I hereby agree to hold myself, my 
executors and administrators responsible for the due repayment of the 
same, or any unpaid portion thereof, together with interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, and I undertake to pay you the amount which 
may become due to you under this guarantee upon your demand. 


This guarantee should be impressed with a 6d. stamp 
at the Inland Revenue Office. 
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A Loan on Goons. 


Merchants sometimes require to have advances made 
on documents representing goods which are either on 
board a ship or landed at some warehouse previous 
to sale in order to pay for other goods they have 
purchased. 

Of the first kind we have bills of lading, which may 
be drawn in four parts, viz., one sent by the ship, the 
second sent by post to the consignee, the third to an 
agent or factor of the shipper in the same country as 
the vendee, and the fourth being retained by the 
shipper. 

Bills of lading, as will be seen from the copy on 
p. 98, represent goods shipped to another country, and 
the master of the ship is bound to deliver the goods 
to the first person who presents the documents, pro- 
vided they are properly endorsed. 

A bank will rarely take bills of lading as security 
unless they are endorsed in blank, and the bills should 
be accompanied by the policy of insurance insunng the 
goods to their destination. 


A LOAN ON WARRANTS AND DELIVERING ORDERS. 


Warrants and delivery orders are sometimes lodged 
with a bank as security for a loan, when the merchant 
signs an agreement as follows :— 
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in consideration of your advancing to me the sum of Five hundred 
pounds on loan until the day of __.._______ next, I herewith 
deposit Warrants for the undermentioned goods, which are insured 








under Policy No. in the... Office for £ _..______. until 
, as collateral security for the due payment of the same 
with interest at the rate of __.. per cent., and in case I am unable to 


pay the above-mentioned loan and interest when due, I hereby authorise 
you to sell the said goods, of which the Warrants or Delivery Orders 
may be substituted, either by Public Auction or Private Contract, and 
in such lot or lots as you may think fit, and out of the net proceeds to 
pay the said loan and interest and any other moneys then due to you. 

I hereby engage to renew the aforesaid Policy of Insurance when 
necessary, and 1n the event of my not doing so, I hereby authorise you 
%o insure the said goods and debit me with the premiums thereon, and 
to repay yourselves out of tlie proceeds. 

The present market value of the goods is ________, and this value 
during the continuance of the loan I engage to maintain, and in the 
event of the market price declining, I hereby agree to deposit other 
pproved security, or to discharge such portion of the loan as you may 
require, otherwise you are at liberty to realise in the manner above 
stated. 

This security is to cover any sum or sums of money in which I may 
be indebted or liable to you, while any goods or warrants or —_- ___. 
remain in your possession, and either on joint or separate account. 


Sig Sn nature 


he A mera ne ee en ae I Rn — nee ~ -- wm ee ee re es 
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LOANS ON INSURANCE POLICIES. 


When bankers make advances on insurance policies 
the party who deposits the policy signs the following 
agreement, which must be impressed with a 6d. 
stamp :— 


To THE BLANK Bank, Lp. 

Referring to the Deed of Assignment of the Policy set out in 
the schedule below, this day executed by me in your favour, I hereby 
agree and undertake, in consideration of the moneys due from me to 
the bank, to keep the premium on the said Policy duly paid, and to 
produce the receipts for the same if and when called upon. 

The Schedule referred to 
£1,000, annual premium £30. 


THOMAS JOHNS. 


The assignment would be as follows, and it must be 
stamped with the ad valorem duty, which depends on 
the amount of the consideration money paid :— 


I siof — ~______, 1m consideration of the sum of ‘ 
do hereby assign unto A . B_..__._ the Policy of Assurance 
for Five hundred pounds on my Life with the ______. Life Assurance 
Company dated _..__._. and numbered _ _ __. 








As witness my hand and seal this _.__ dayof —.._.. 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
by the above named .. — __ 


in the presence of 


It will now be necessary for the bank to give the 
assurance company notice that the policies have been 
assigned, when the following form would be used :—« 
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’ fo tae SEcRETARY AND DIRECTORS OF THE 
BLANK ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Please take notice that by an instrument bearing date__..__, 
and for the consideration therein mentioned, Thomas Johns of 
assigned to us the Policy of Assurance for £500 effected on his life in 
the above Company, dated__._., and numbered_..__._. 

An acknowledgment of the receipt of this notice, for which I enclose. 
the Statutory Fee of 5/-, will oblige. 


For the BLANK BANK, LTD. 


, Manager. 





— 


On receipt of this notice of assignment the insurance 
company will acknowledge receipt in a letter as fol- 
lows :— 


Tae Buank AssuRANCE COMPANY, 


Pohcy No. -.— - 
Sir, 
I beg to own receipt of your favour of the — —_-_—_ inst., 
intimating that by an instrument bearing date... __ -» Mr. 


Thomas Johns assigned the above Policy to you. 

We have duly recorded the intimation in our books, but in acknow- 
ledging that we have done so no opinion or admission on the part of 
the Company 1s to be implied as to the validity or legal effect of the 
Deed. 

The Statutory Fee of 5/- 1s to hand. 


To the BLANK BANK, LTD. 


We have described the principal documents used 
by commercial men when securities are lodged with 
banks for the due repayment of money lent, and the 
most important point to be remembered in connection 
with obtaining loans and advances from banks is that 
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the security offered should be a marketable one and 
capable of being transferred to the bank without much 
difficulty or expense. 

With regard to loans on mortgages, leaseholds, 
ground rents, works, machinery, mines, the uncalled 
capital of a registered company, or upon its debentures, 
the documents required would be somewhat voluminous 
and would generally require special forms prepared 
by solicitors. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BILLs oF EXCHANGE. 


A bill of exchange is an unconditional written order 
signed by A and addressed to B directing him to 
pay on demand or at a fixed or determinable future 
time a named sum of money to, or to the order of a 
specified person or to bearer 

Bills of exchange are of two classes—Inland Bills, or 
those drawn and made payable in the same country, 
and Foreign Bills, or those drawn in one country but 
made payable in another. 

The person who draws a bills called the Drawer, the 
person on whom it 1s drawn 1s called the Drawee, and 
when the bill 1s accepted by hnn he is known as the 
Acceptor, while the party to whom a bill 1s payable 1s 
the Payee. 

As bills of exchange form a method of payment, they 
pass from one person to another, or, as it is termed, 
they are negotiated, and when this 1s done the Payee 
before delivery to another signs his name on the back 
of a bill, and then he becomes the Endorser. If the 
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Endorser makes a bill payable to another person, this 
latter becomes the Endorsee. 

Every endorsement on a bill constitutes the endorser 
as a new drawer, and the endorsement admits the signa- 
ture and capacity of every prior party to the bill, so that 
every endorsement on a bill is an additional security to the 
Holder—that is any party who holds a bill payable to him. 

The simplest form of a bill of exchange 1s one made 
out to Bearer payable On Demand, At Sight, or On Pre- 
sentation. 


Example of a Bill of Exchange Payable to Bearer on 
Demand. 
LIVERPOOL, lst January, 1901. 
£50 Os. Od 
Pay to the bearer on demand Fifty Pounds. 
FRANK JONES. 
To Mr JamerEs REED, 

840 Leadenhall St., London. 

Here Frank Jones 1s the Drawer, James Reed the 
Drawee, and whoever holds the bill 1s both Holder and 
Payee. The bill does not require acceptance—it 1s pay- 
able on presentation at any time, six days of grace being 
allowed on bills payable At Sight, On demand, or On 
Presentation. 

Another form 1s one payable to Bearer at a fixed time. 


Example of a Bull of Exchanye Payable to Bearer at a 
Fized Time. 
LIVERPOOL, lst January, 1901. 
£50 Os. Od. , 
Three months after date pay the bearer Fifty Pounds. 


FRANK JONES. 


To Mr. JAMES REED, 
Leadenhall St., London. 
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Here the bill is payable at a fixed time, and it does. 
not require acceptance by the drawee, but is payable on 
demand on the 4th Apmil, the last day of grace. 

A further form would be one payable to Bearer at a 
deterininable time, dependent upon the date that the 
Drawee sees and accepts the bill. 


Example of a Bill of Hachanye Payable to Bearer at a 
Determinable Time. 
LIVERPOOL, 1st January, 1901 
£50 Os Od. 
Three months after sight pay the bearer Fifty Pounds 


FRANK JONES 
To Mr. JAMES REED, 
Leadenhall St , London. 


Bills drawn in favour of the bearer, whether on 
demand or not, pass by delivery from hand to hand 
without endorsement, but they may of course be en- 
dorsed by each holder, and then passed on any number 
of times. Here the date of payment will date from the 
time of the bill being accepted by the drawee, and all 
bills drawn payable after sight should be presented to 
the drawee for his acceptance at the earliest possible 
moment, and in the above case the three months run 
from the date of the Drawee’s acceptance. 

Another form would be a bill made payable to the 
Drawer on a fixed date. 


Example of a Bill of Exchange Payable to the Drawer. 
LIVERPOOL, 1st January, 1901 
£100 Os. Od 
Three months after date pay to me One Hundred Pounds. 


FRANK JONES. 
To Mr. James REED, 
Leadenhall St., London. 
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Here the date of payment is fixed for the 1st Apmil, 
but with the days of grace the bill is not actually payable 
until the 4th April. 

A further example of a bill is one made payable to 
the Drawer on his order. 


Ezrample of a Ball of Hxchange Payable to Drawer or his 
Order. 


LIVERPOOL, lst January, 1901. 
£100 Os. Od, 
Six months after date pay to me or my order One Hundred Pounds, 
value received. 


FRANK JONES. 
To Mr. JamEs REED, 
840 Leadenhall St., London. 


Without endorsement this bill is payable to Frank 
Jones only, but of course he can endorse it payable to 
any one he pleases. If Jones, instead of making himself 
the payee, desired the amount to be paid to Samuel 
Johnson, the bill might be drawn as follows :— 


Example of a Bull of Exchange Payable to a Third Party. 


LiveRPoo., 1st January, 1901. 
£100 0s. Od. 
Six months after date pay to Samuel Johnson One Hundred 
Pounds, value received 


FRANK JONES. 
To Mr. James Reep, 
Leadenhall St., London. 


This bill, although made payable to Johnson, will 
pass current on receiving his endorsement in blank, or 
he may endorse it payable to another party by naming 
him in the endorsement. 
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For the purpose of negotiation, bills are mostly drawn 
payable to a third party or to his order as follows :— 


Ezample of a Bill of Exchange Payable to a Third Party 
or to his Order. 


LIVERPOOL, 1st January, 1901. 
£100 Os. Od. 
Six months after date pay to Samuel Johnson or order One Hun- 
dred Pounds, value received. 
FRANK JONES. 


To Mr. Jamus REED, 
Leadenhall St., London. 


Here the bill is payable to Johnson, or to his order 
by endorsement—that is, he may order the bill to be 
paid to another party by endorsing the name of the 
party to whom he wishes the payment to be made, and 
the Endorsee thus named may in turn endorse the bill 
over to another person, thus passing on the bill from 
hand to hand in payment of a debt until the bill 1s due, 
when the last holder will present it to James Reed for 
payment. 

To avoid the risk of loss in transnussion, bills are 
usually drawn in sets of three, all of the same wording, 
except that they are specified as First, Second, or Third ; 
and when one of these 1s paid, the others are of no use 
or effect whatever. It is a common practice among 
merchants to send one of these three ‘‘ Vias,’’ as they 
are sometimes called, usually the First unendorsed to 
their correspondents in the city on which the bill is 
drawn, to get it accepted, keeping the others for negotia- 
tion, and when the bills are sold & merchant will put an 


indication on them to the effect that the accepted via is 
16 
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the hands of his correspondents, naming them by 
writing across the face of the bill :— 


‘‘ First accepted with Messrs. Hatt & Sons” (the name of his 
correspondent). 


His correspondent, having got the bill accepted, will 
keep it, and deliver it up to the party presenting one 
of the endorsed vias. By this means the risk of sending 
accepted bills backwards and forwards by post is avoided. 

It very often happens that only one bill is drawn, 
called a Sola bill, or, when a set is drawn and the others 
are not to hand, the single via is sent forward for accept- 
ance in the usual way, and a copy of it made and negoti- 
ated. In such cases the party to whom the bill is sent 
to get accepted will hand it over to the presenter of the 
endorsed copy. 

A clerk, in copying a bill, should do so very exactly, 
and should write the word copy legibly on the face of 
his copy. If there are any endorsements, he must copy 
them on the back of his copy, and having done so, he 
should write thereon directly after’ the last endorsement, 
“Thus for copy,” so that all the writing above these 
words shall be taken as a true copy of the original. 
Even if there are any mistakes in the true spelling of a 
word he should copy the original exactly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ForrIGN BILus oF EXCHANGE. 


Foreign bills of exchange are those drawn in one 
country, but made payable in another. 


Example of a Forewn Bill of Hachange drawn Abroad. 
First. SEVILLE, lst January, 1901. £500 


At sixty days after date of this First of Exchange (Second and Third 
of the same tenor and date not being paid), Pay to the order of Messrs. 
Gil Perez & Co. the sum of Five hundred pounds sterling, and charge 
the same to account as advised by 


OLANDO & CO. 


To Messrs. Smuitu & Dawson, 
London. 


Here Messrs Olando & Co are the Drawers, Messrs. 
Smith & Dawson the Drawees, and Messrs. Gil Perez 
& Co. the Payees. 

Now the Payees can transfer their right to the money 
to another party by endorsement, and if Gil Perez & Co. 
wished to transfer the money to A. Jones & Co they 
would endorse the bill -— 


Pay to the order of 
A Jones & Co 
GIL PEREZ & CO 


Here Gil Perez & Co. become the Endorsers, the 
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writing itself is called the Endorsement, and A. Jones & 
Co. are the Endorsees. 

If A. Jones & Co. kept the bill they would become 
the Holders, and when the bill became due, the Payees ; 
but before they could get payment for the bill it would 
require their endorsement under Gil Perez & Co. as 
follows :— 


Pay to the order of 
A. Jones & Co 
GIL PEREZ & CO. 
A. JONES & CO 


But A. Jones & Co. might endorse it to James Brown 
as follows, when A. Jones & Co. would become the 
Endorsers, and James Brown the Endorsee :— 


Sta 
(2) 

BOR 2s 
Pen §o% 
a 2h o AQ 22 
Sam 28 
° & UZ 
sna £88 
a 
a7 a < 


and so on ad injfinitem, the last Endorsee being the 
Payee, and therefore the person entitled to receive the 
money as soon as the bill became due. 
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An ALLONGE. 


Should a bill not be large enough to carry all the 
endorsements which may be wanted to be made, a 
piece of paper, called an Allonge, can be pasted on to 
it, and the further endorsements written thereon. Any 
important alteration will invalidate a bill, so that if a 
mistake is made in the amount, date, or time of pay- 
ment, it must not be amended, but the bill must be 
drawn afresh. 

Foreign bills are drawn payable on Demand, at Sight, 
and so many days or months After Sight or After Date. 
Immediate advice of bills drawn should be sent by the 
drawer to the drawee, so that the latter may be pre- 
pared to meet them. 


A SET oF BILLS oF EXCHANGE. 


The three copies of a bill forming a set would appear 
as follows :— 


Exampie of a Set of Foreign Bulls of Hachange. 


1. 
First. SEVILLE, lst January, 1901 £600. 


At sixty days after date of this First of Exchange (Second and Third 
of the same tenor and date not being paid), Pay to the order of Messrs. 
Gil Perez & Co., the sum of Six hundred pounds sterling, and charge 
the same to account as advised by 


OLANDO & COQ, 


To Messrs. SmirH & Dawson, 
London. 
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2. 
Second. SEVILLE, 1st January, 1901. £600. 


At sixty days after date of this Seoond of Exchange (First and Third 
of the same tenor and date not being paid), Pay to the order of Messrs. 
Gil Perez & Co., the sum of Six hundred pounds sterling, and charge 
the same to account as advised by 

OLANDO & CO. 


4 


To Messrs. Suita & Dawson, 
London. 


3. 
Third. SEVILLE, lst January, 1901. £600. 


At sixty days after date of this Third of Exchange (First and Second 
of the same tenor and date not being paid), Pay to the order of Messrs. 
Gil Perez & Co., the sum of Six hundred pounds sterling, and charge 
the same to account as advised by 

OLANDO & CO. 


To Messrs. Smita & Dawson, 
London. 


The Second and Third documents differ from copies, 
as we have already shown, and as we know of no better 
term to express them by, we have called them by the 
name used by many merchants in the foreign trade, 
viz., ‘ Via”. 


Bitu Books. 


Merchants usually keep a book in which they enter 
the particulars of the bills sent them to get accepted 
and the names of the houses to whom they are to hand 
them over. This is called the Bills for Acceptance Book. 
Bills received as remittances are entered in another 
book called Bills Receivable; bills drawn on them they 
enter in a book called Bills Payable. 
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PRESENTATION FOR ACCEPTANCE. 


The first thing a merchant does on receiving a bill 
of exchange is to present it to the Drawee for Acceptance. 
This should be done as soon as possible, whether the 
bill is received direct or by endorsement, although it is 
not absolutely necessary with bills drawn at so many 
days’ date, but if the bill is drawn at so many days’ 
sight the holder is bound to get it accepted at once, as 
should he omit to do so within a reasonable time he 
would lose his remedy against the drawer and endorser 
should the drawee refuse or fail to pay it when due. 
Besides this, by delaying to procure the acceptance 
of a bill payable after sight he would lose interest, as 
the time for its payment only begins to count from the 
date of its acceptance by the drawee. 

The presentation of a bill for acceptance must be 
made during the recognised business hours; that is, 
before four o'clock p.m., and it is usual in London to 
leave a bill one day and to call for it the next. The 
drawee accepts the bill by writing his name across it, 
and usually states with what banker it will be payable. 
In accepting a bill payable after sight, he must add the 
date on which he accepts, which must be that on 
which the bill was left, provided of course it was put 
in the ‘‘ Bills for Acceptance’ box before four o'clock, 
and the clerk calling for the bill should see that this 
requirement is complied with. -If the bill is drawn 
payable after date, it 1s not necessary to insert the 
date of the acceptance, as the date of its payment is 
fixed. 

Merchants who accept bills of exchange usually make 
them payable at their bankers, and they are conse- 
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quently paid in at maturity by the holder to his bank 
for collection there, in the same manner as cheques. 

The duty of getting bills accepted usually devolves on 
the junior clerk in an office, and we will now say a few 
words as to the process of obtaining an acceptance. 
When the bills are handed to him to take out he enters 
in a memorandum book certain particulars of the bill, 
such of the amount, name of drawee, and his employer's 
mark or number. Having done this, he leaves the bill 
at the drawee’s counting-house, by putting it into a box 
which he will generally see there, marked bills for 
acceptance. Next day he presents himself at the 
drawee’s counter, and calls out, ‘‘ Bill left’. The clerk 
will then ask him what amount, the mark or number, 
etc., and on being answered correctly, hands over the bill. 

When a clerk is instructed to obtain the accepted via 
of a bill which is waiting for the presentation of the 
endorsed vin or copy, he takes the endorsed via or copy 
to the counting-house of the firm mentioned as holders 
of the accepted bill, and hands it over the counter, 
saying “ First”. The clerk presently returns it with 
the accepted bill, inquiring at the same time whose 
hands it is in. When applying for an accepted via a 
clerk should be careful to take both parts away with 
him, and see that they correspond. 


ACCEPTING A BIULL. 


An acceptance must be by writing on the bill signed 
by the acceptor, or some person duly authorised by him 
in his name, and an acceptance must not express an 
intention to pay in any way but in money. 

Acceptances are divided into general and qualified. 
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A GENERAL ACCEPTANCE. 
A general acceptance on a bill of exchange assents 


without qualification to the order of the drawer, and 
may be expressed in either of the following ways :— 


Example of a General Acceptance. 


Accepted 
JAMES GREEN. 
Accepted 
Payable at Parr’s Bank. 
JAMES GREEN 


A QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE. 


A qualified acceptance 1s one which, in express terms, 
varies the effect of the bill. An acceptance 1s qualified 
when it is conditional, as in the first and second 
example; an acceptance is qualified when 1t is partial 
and not for the full or the first amount drawn, as in the 
third and fourth examples; and acceptance 1s qualified 
when it is local, as in the fifth and sixth examples; or 
it may be qualified as to time, as when the bill is 


drawn at three months and is accepted payable in six 
months. 
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Example of a Qualified Acceptance. 


* 


‘NGHAD SHNVE 


o pue Ajuo 


‘IB MOSS 30 
qUB_ .834NoH 48 a(quAsg 
‘peydeooy 


‘NEHUD SANVES 


5 


A] ao 01003 
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‘poydao0y 


‘NHRUD SHNVE 
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8 


“qowe OTF Jo 
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‘poydeooy 


‘NOWUD SHAVE 
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‘NGEWUD SHAVE 


2 


‘[BMoUel SUJAOUL 


XIS B JO NOTZIpuCD UO poydeo0y 


‘NGHUD SHNVE 
m4 ‘spunj Ul uoyM o[qudeg 


‘peydaooy 


Example of an Acceptance on a Bill drawn at so many 


days after date. 


‘OO ¥ ONIN GHUAIV 
‘yaug s,pAoyT 98 a1qBivg 
“paydasoy 


Ezample of an Acceptance on a Bill drawn at so many 


days or months after sight. 


‘00 ¥ ONIYY CHUATV 
tudy q4p eng 
‘yueg 8,pAor'y 98 ajqudeg 
"1O6T ‘Arenuave 4s] 
poydesoy 


The effect of an acceptance is that the drawee, by his 
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signature, expresses himself satisfied with the contents 
of a bill, and thereby engages to pay it when due. A 
drawee should be careful not to accept two vias or parts 
of the same bill, as by doing so he would render himself 
liable to pay on both of them should they get into 
different hands. Having once accepted a bill of ex- 
change, a drawee is bound to pay it when due, and it is 
of no use for him to afterwards allege that the bill is a 
forgery or that he received no value for it. In the case 
of forgery or fraud, however, an acceptor would not be 
liable to pay a bill unless it were in the hands of a bond 
fide holder who had given a proper consideration for it. 

A drawee can accept for part of the amount of a bill 
should the state of his account with the drawer not 
allow of his accepting for the full amount. 


Example of a Foreign Bill accepted. 
First. SEVILLE, lst January, 1901. £600. 


At sixty days 
First of Exchange 
of same tenor and 
paid), Pay to the 
Gil Perez & Co. the 
pounds sterling, 
same to account as 


(Stgned) 


after date of this 
(second and third 
date not being 
order of Messrs. 
sum of Six hundred 
and charge the 
advised by 


Smith d Dawson 


Accepted. 
ayable at Messrs. Barclay’s 


(Signed) 


OLtanpdo & Co. 


To Messrs. Smith & Dawson, 
London. 


In need, with Messrs, Knight €& Co. for honour of 
C. D. 

In need, with Messrs. Willtams, Marshall & Co. 
for honour of O. & Co. 


The acceptor of a bill is the party principally liable on 
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a bill, and all the other signatories by endorsement 
stand as his securities. 


ENDORSING A BILL. 


Bills drawn payable to bearer can be passed on from 
one party to another withcut endorsement; but those 
drawn payable to order are not transferable except by 
endorsement. Now, one of the most essential points to 
be borne in mind with regard to bills of exchange is 
that every endorser as well as the drawer is liable to be 
called upon to pay the amount should the drawer or acceptor 
either refuse or fail to do so at maturity. 

Endorsements are of two sorts—‘‘ to Order” and “‘ in 
Blank ’’: if ‘‘ to order,” the bill is payable only to the 
endorsee named, or to his order by endorsement; if 
endorsed in blank, 1t 1s payable to bearer. The holder 
of a bill endorsed in blank can make it specially payable 
to whoever he hikes, by writing the necessary words 
above the endorser’s signature, as, for instance, ‘‘ Pay 
Thomas Green,” which converts the blank endorsement 
into a special endorsement. This is often done by 
merchants and others to escape the responsibility on 
bills they take in execution of orders for remuttances ; 
for 1f a man sells a bill without putting his name to it, he 
is not liable should it be dishonoured, the holder’s remedy 
being against the endorsers and drawer of the bill. 


SANS RECOURS. 


But a man may endorse a bill without incurring any 
liability upon it by adding to his endorsement the 
words, ‘“‘ Without recourse to me,” or ‘‘ Sans Recours,’’ 
and this 1s usually done'when one party endorses a bill 
as agent for another. 
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Endorsements, a8 we have said, are of two kinds, 
special and general (or blank). They are special when 
a bill is made payable to the order of the transferee, 
which order, or his endorsement, must therefore be 
given by him when he parts with the bill. A common 
form of such endorsement 1s this— 


Pay to the order of Messrs. E. Wilson & Co., 
Walltam Stanley. 


The endorsement is called general when only the 
signature of the transferror is given; as 


E. Wilson & Co 


for the next endorsement to the above, but the former 
is the safer practice, especially when bills are transmitted 
by post ; and in foreign endorsements the place and date 
are likewise often stated, as well as when negotiated, 
and whether the value has actually been received, or 
has only been received in account, which also 1s com- 
monly placed upon the bill by the drawer, together with 
a direction as to what account it is to be carried, and 
whether advice of its being drawn is given, or whether 
it is to be accepted ‘“‘ with or without advice ”’. 


Example of a blank Endorsement. 


WILLIAM BROWN. 


A bill blank endorsed becomes payable to bearer and 
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may pass from hand to hand without further endorse- 
ment, and the person who holds it when due for pay- 
ment is entitled to the money. 

If the bill were given by Brown to Jones, and Jones 
wishing to negotiate the bill and transfer it to William 
Wilkins, but so that the bill shall no longer be payable 
to bearer, and shall require Wilkins’ signature, and yet 
not wishing to be liable on it himself, Jones writes over 
Brown’s signature, ‘‘ pay William Wilkins” as follows, 
which converts the blank endorsement into a special 
endorsement. 


Example of a Blank Endorsement Converted into a Special 
Endorsement. 


WILLIAM BROWN. 


Pay Wilham Wilkins. 


Example of a Special Endorsement. 


° 
“s 


or 


THOMAS WILD. 


Pay Frank Jones. 
Pav Frank Jones or Order. 
THOMAS WILD. 
Pay to the Orde: of 
Frank Jones 
THOMAS WILD. 


Here Frank Jones is specially named, and the bill wilk 
now require his signature. 
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Example of a Restrictive Endorsement. 


6A o 
mn Fat 

a 

eI 

4 = 9 
> yn or BS a 
es p> < 
fe RP: 
Py a5 % 


Example of an Endorsement by an Ayent without Lrabslity. 


Frank Jones, 

Sans recours, 
Frank Jones. 
Without recourse to me. 
Frank Jones, 

As agent fon 
JOHN DAVIS. 


A CASE OF NEED. 


Let us take the case of the following bill which we 
will suppose we have taken in the course of trade. On 
many foreign bills, as in this case, will be seen a memo- 
randum as shown at the foot of the bill, ‘‘in need with 
Messrs. A. B. & Co.”’ This 1s called a Case of Need, 
and means that if the drawee should fail to accept, or 
having accepted, should fail to pay the bill, A. B. & Co. 
will do so for the ‘‘honour”’ of the drawer or the 
endorser of the bill who inserted this clause, as explained 
in case of need. The bill is drawn in Seville as shown 
on the other side :— 
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First. SEVILLE, lst January, 1901. £600, 
At sixty days after date of this First of Exchange (Second and Third 
of same tenor and date not being paid), Pay to the order of Messrs, 
Gil Perez & Co., the sum of Six hundred pounds sterling, and charge 
the same to account as advised by 
OLANDO & CO. 


To Messrs. Smita & Dawson, 
London. 


In need, with Messrs. Knight & Co., for honour of C. D. 
In case of need, with Messrs. Williams, Marshall, & Co., for honour 
of O. & Co. 


the back of the bill having the following endorsements 
upon it. 


i ; 3 ; 2 
T= 2) wi @ oO 
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The words in Spanish mean “ pay to the order of,” 
and the explanation of the bill with these endorse- 
ments is that Olando & Co., the drawers, in Seville, 
having credit or value with Smith & Dawson, in London, 
and desiring to pay Gil Perez & Co., in Seville, £600, 
they draw a bill for the amount on Smith & Dawson, 
and give it to Gil Perez & Co. in satisfaction of the 
debt. Gul Perez & Co. in their turn sell the bill to Mr. 
Carlos Dantas in Barcelona for its equivalent value in 
Spanish money, or they transfer 1t to him in payment 
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of a debt, and they therefore endorse the bill to him as 
shown in the first endorsement, so that he now becomes 
the party entitled to receive the money for it. Carlos 
Dantas, in the same way, passes on the bill to E. Latour 
& Co., in Paris, and transfers the bill by endorsing it 
a8 shown in the second endorsement. E. Latour & Co., 
in Paris, doubtless in exchange for value received, now 
transfer the bill to Thomas White & Co., in London, 
as shown in the third endorsement. Thomas White 
& Co. will now get the bill accepted and hold it till 
it matures. They are termed the Holders, and they 
and no others are the persons now entitled to receive the 
money, but the bill will require their signature, and, 
when paid, the endorsements will appear as follows :— 
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From the foregoing illustrations it will be apparent 
that it 1s possible for a bill of exchange to travel about a 
great deal in various parts of the world before it reaches 
the hand of a final payee, or even before it is presented 
to the drawee for his acceptance. 

But we will suppose that our bill was drawn at sixty 
days’ sight, instead of sixty days’ date. In such a case 
Gil Perez & Co. would have sent the first via to their 

17 
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London correspondent to get accepted, and would have 
endorsed the second to Mr. Carlos Dantas by writing on 
the face of it “ first accepted with ——” the name of 
their correspondent, as explained on page 242. 

The amount of a foreign bill is usually expressed in 
the money of the country in which it is to be paid, but 
sometimes it 1s drawn in the money of the country of 
the drawer of the bill; thus, in this kingdom, mercantile 
bills for shipments, or for settlements of accounts, and 
especially those remitted from the country for negotia- 
tion or sale in London, are frequently drawn in sterling 
money, and then the amount which 1s to be paid abroad 
is fixed by the rate of exchange at which it 1s first 
negotiated being stated on the bill, usually in the en- 
dorsement. 

The times for which bills are drawn vary, in some 
measure, according to the usages of different places ; 
but more generally they are according to the purposes 
for which they are drawn. Bills at sight, or to be 
peremptorily paid on their being presented, are for re- 
imbursement on account, commonly, of returned or dis- 
honoured bills. Those at short sight, as three days’ 
sight, are usually for returns for operations in bills, 
bullion and foreign stock. Bills at one month have no 
particular character; those at two months are commonly 
mercantile bills; and those at three months, for banhing 
operations, which latter bills are drawn at this long 
period, order to afford full time for waiting to take 
advantage of any rise in the rates of exchange, or for 
their being sent about from place to place, wherever 
there is a probable opportunity of making a profit. 
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USANCE. 


Bills at usance are at the customary time of drawing 
upon or from the given place, but very few bills are 
now so drawn. In this country, usance from France, 
Holland and Germany means thirty days’ date; from 
Spain and Portugal sixty days’ date; and from Italy 
three months’ date. 


THe MATURITY OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 


The maturity of a bill is at the expiration of the 
term for which it 1s drawn, plus three days called Days 
of Grace, except for bills payable At Sight, On Demand, 
or On Presentation, which are, of course, payable as 
soon as they are presented. 

When the maturity of a hill falls on a Sunday or 
Jegal hoiiday, the bill must be presented for payment 
the day preceding ; but when the maturity falls on 
one of the Bank Holidays, the bill 1s payable on the 
followmy day. 


PRESENTATION FOR ACCEPTANCE. 


When a bill matures 1t must be presented to the 
acceptor, or (where he has named one) to his banker 
for payment, and the presentation for payment must 
be made during the usual business hours. It 1s the 
custom of merchants to pay the accepted bills which 
they have received into their bankers, who attend to 
their collection on the due dates. 

The consequence of not presenting a bill for payment 
at maturity 1s that, although the acceptor still continues 
liable upon it, all the other parties to the bill—the 
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A 


drawer and endorsers—become discharged from liability 
should the acceptor fail to pay. 

The acceptor of a bill has the whole of the day of 
maturity to pay in. 

When a bill is not made payable at a bank, it is not 
necessary that the presentation for payment be made 
to the acceptor personally; it is sufficient to present 
the bill to his clerk or to any one élse who may be 
found at his place of business during business hours, 
and should the bill not be met the holder can Protest it. 

If the acceptor of a bill should have become bankrupt, 
the bill must still be presented to him for payment at 
maturity. 


PROTESTING A BILL FOR NoN-ACCEPTANCE OR 
Non-PAYMENT. 


A bill is ‘‘ Dishonoured ”’ by non-payment when it 1s 
duly presented for payment and payment 1s refused, 
or cannot be obtained, or when presentment is excused 
and the billis overdue and unpaid, and this brings us 
to the formality of protesting a bill. 

When a foreign bill is refused acceptance or payment 
by the drawee, it 1s necessary to have it protested ; this 
is done by a Notary, who again presents the bill to the 
drawee for acceptance or payment, as the case may 
be, and in the event of his meeting with a refusal, he 
draws up a formal document called a Protest. This 
begins with a verbatim copy of the bill, and goes on 
to state at whose request it was presented for acceptance 
or payment, states what was the answer given, and 
winds up with a protest signed by the notary against 
the drawer and endorsers for re-exchange and charges 
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incurred, through the drawee’s refusal to accept or 
pay, according as the case may be. The signature to 
the protest should generally be attested by the Consul 
of the country in which the bill was drawn, for the 
object of the Protest is to furnish the parties to the 
bill residing abroad with incontestable proof of its 
dishonour, thus enabling them to make arrangements 
for their security with those from whom they took the 
bill. 

It very often happens that the drawee of a bill pre- 
sented for acceptance will answer that he believes it 
to be in order, but having received no advice of 1t he 
cannot accept at present, and asks that 1t may be again 
presented a little later on; or his clerk may answer 
that the bill is all mght, but that the drawee is out 
of town or is absent from ill-health ; in such cases the 
holder will be guided according to circumstances, and 
often content hunself with having the bill simply noted 
by the notary to avoid the expense of a protest, but 
it 1s his duty to iminediately advise the parties {rom 
whom he received it of what has taken place 

The small charge for noting should be paid by the 
drawee ; and should the drawee subsequently agree 
to pay a bill he has previously refused to accept, he 
must pay it plus the notarial charges incurred by his 
refusal to accept the first when it was presented to 
him ; should he decline to pay the notanal charges, 
the holder of the bill can refuse to give it up, and can 
protest for non-payment of the notarial charges. Should 
a drawee accept for, or pay only a part of, the amount 
of a bill, the holder will protest tor non-acceptance 
or non-payment of the balance. 

The merchant holding a bill, acceptance of which 
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has been refused by the drawee, will send the protest 
to the party from whom he received the bill, retaining 
the bill itself for presentation for payment at maturity ; 
should the bill not then be paid, he will have another 
protest made out for non-payment, and send it out 
with the bill and Re-exchange account for the amount 
of which he will draw on him; the bill thus drawn 
is called the ‘‘ Re-draft ’’. 

Any holder can cause a bill to be protested for non- 
acceptance, but in order to have it protested for non- 
payment he must stand in the position of payee—that 
is, he must be the person entitled to receive the money. 

It has before been said that the holder of a bill 
which has been sent to hun merely to get accepted, 
will protest it should the drawee refuse to accept, and 
the holder of the endorsed bill bearing the indication 
that the accepted via 1s in the hands of such a person 
will have his bill protested for non-delivery of such 
accepted via. 


PROTESTING FOR BETTER SECURITY. 


When a merchant holds a bill accepted by a party 
who fails before its maturity, he should cause his 
notary to present it to the acceptor as soon as he 
becomes aware of his failure, and demand better se- 
curity for the payment than his acceptance thereon ; 
the answer most likely will be, ‘‘ No better security 
to offer’; the notary will then protest the bill, 
‘For better security,” and his protest will be sent 
out as in the case of a protest for non-acceptance to 
enable the sender to claim better security from the 
drawer. 
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CASE OF NEED. 


We now come to consider the words written 1n italics 
at the foot of the bill on p. 251. On many foreign bills 
will be seen a memorandum to the following effect : 
“‘In case of need, with A.B. for honour of C. D.” 
(either the drawer or one of the endorsers). This 1s 
called a ‘‘Case of Need’. When there are many en- 
dorsements a bill will sometimes contain two or three 
of these memoranda. This addition of a ‘‘Case of 
Need ”’ on a bill signifies that should the Draft not be 
honoured either in acceptance or payment, or both, the 
party thus named 1s to be applied to for his interference 
for the honour of his correspondent, and for preventing 
his incurring those expenses which attend the return 
of the bill through the intervening Endorsers. 


ACCEPTANCE FOR Honour. 


When the drawee of a bill refuses to accept it, or 
having accepted it becomes a bankrupt, any one who 
chooses can accept the bill for the honour of the drawer 
or either of the endorsers, whether the bill bear an 
indication to him in case of need or not; or the drawee 
himself, although he may refuse to accept it as drawn, 
may accept a bill for honour of the drawer or either 
of the endorsers. The holder of a bill thus accepted 
for honour having sent out a protest for non-acceptance 
by the drawee, will, at maturity, present the bill to 
him for payment, and in the event of his not paying, 
will take out another protest for non-payment, and 
present the bill for payment with the protest for non- 
payment to the acceptor for honour. 
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PAYMENT FOR HONOUR. 


When a bill has been protested for non-payment, 
anybody may pay it for honour of either of the parties 
thereto, and will send his re-exchange account and 
draw his re-draft on the party for whose honour he 
interferes. In all cases the Holder of a bill has the 
first right of interfering for honour of any of the other 
parties to the bill, but as a matter of commercial 
etiquette and good feeling he will first present the bill 
to the firm indicated by the drawer as an intervener 
in case of need; that is, if the bill bears any such 
indication. 

In our example on page 251, Olando & Co., the 
Drawers, to provide against the possibility of Smith 
& Dawson, the drawees, refusing to accept the bill, 
or after having accepted, failing to pay it (in either 
of which cases they fear their credit would suffer with 
Gil Perez & Co., or with those to whom these parties 
might sell the bill), indicate that Willams, Marshall, 
& Co., their friends in London, will accept or pay the 
bill in case of refusal or failure to do so on the part of 
the drawees. In hke manner, and to provide against 
a hike eventuality, Mr. Carlos Dantas indicates that 
his friends in London, Messrs. Knight & Co., will 
interfere for his honour if occasion should arise. 

In doing this both Olando & Co. and Carlos Dantas 
have another motive in view besides preserving their 
credit, and that is saving expense. As already stated 
on page 262, the holder of a bill, the payment of which 
has been refused at maturity, will generally draw a 
Re-draft on the party from whom he received the bill. 
Now we will suppose that our bill was not paid by the, 
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acceptors at maturity, and that it bore no such words 
as those written in italics ; Thomas White & Co., the 
Holders, would then protest the bill, make out a Re- 
exchange Account, and draw their Re-draft on E. Latour 
& Co. of Paris. These in their turn would make out 
their Re-exchange Account and draw their Re-draft on 
Mr. Carlos Dantas of Barcelona ; he in turn upon 
Messrs. Gil Perez & Co. of Seville, and they would 
claim the amount of Carlos Dantas’ Re-draft, which, 
by this time, would considerably exceed the equivalent 
of £600 from Olando & Co., who will, in any case, have 
to pay the money at last ; but, by Willams, Marshall 
& Co. paying the bill for them, they avoid all the 
intervening Re-exchange charges, and have to pay only 
those incurred in London. 

But, the reader might say, 1f Williams, Marshall & Co. 
are going to pay the bill if the drawees do not, why 
should Carlos Dantas take the trouble to refer it to 
Knight & Co. in case of need? We reply that he has 
no assurance that Williams, Marshall & Co. will do 
any such thing, and as he is hable for the money to 
E. Latour & Co. and all subsequent endorsees, who 
may be a dozen or more for all he knows, and as he 
may not after all succeed in getting the money from 
either Gil Perez & Co. or Olando & Co., who are re- 
sponsible to him, he has, also to save excessive re- 
exchange charges, referred the bill to his London 
friends in case of need. Cases have been known where 
the re-exchange charges on a bill have amounted to 
30 per cent. 

The mere fact of the bill being referred to Williams, 
Marshall & Co., or Knight & Co., in case of need, 
entails no obligation on them to interfere, but if they 
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do accept it, they are as much bound to pay the bill as 
1f it had been drawn on them. 

Should they refuse to interfere, the notary would 
state the fact in his protest. 

Notice of dishonour should in all cases be forwarded 
to the party sending the bill directly it is refused 
acceptance or payment. 

Merchants consider this sufficient when they have 
confidence in the solvability of the party from whom 
they received the bill; but 1f they have any doubt 
about the matter and wish to retain their right to claim 
on all the other endorsers and the drawer, they should 
send notice of dishonour to all of them. Each endorser 
will also, in turn, give similar notice to the parties 
hable to him. 

Want of notice of dishonour would exempt thein 
from liability. 

The notice of dishonour need not be in any particular 
wording, but care should be taken that it 1s clear and 
precise. 

The following is a very good form of notice :— 


Example of a Notice of Dishonowr. 


‘We beg to give you notice that the undernoted bill has been 


“duly presented to for payment, and 
“has been dishonoured, and that we shall look to you for 
“ payment 
* Yours, &e., 
“A. B. & CO. 

** Date 

‘* AMount 

‘‘ Drawer 


‘“« Endorser.”’ 
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RE-EXCHANGE ACCOUNT. 


The Re-exchange Account is a document setting forth 
the expense of protest incurred through the bill not 
having been honoured, and it should be accompanied 
by a broker’s certificate of the current exchange, as the 
drawer is bound to refund the money at the exchange 
of the maturity of the dishonoured bill. 

The following example will serve as a guide to show 
how a Re-exchange Account should be made up 

We will suppose that the acceptors have tailed to 
pay the bill shown on p. 251, and that Thomas White 
& Co., the holders, after havmg had it protested, have 
presented 11 through the notary to Messrs. Wilhams, 
Marshall & Co., who have paid it for honour of the 
drawers. 


Example of a Re-Ewxchange Account, 


Re-exchange account of a bill of £600 drawn by Olando & Co., dated 
Seville, 1st January, 1901, at sixty days’ date, on Smith & 
Dawson, of London, protested for non-payment, but paid by us 
for honour of the drawers. 





KE. & O. E. 


| 

| Z| | £ | S | D. 

Amount of bill a ee | | 600; 0) 0 
Cost of protest for non-pay nient | i | | 
and act of honour - -~ - 1° 9] 6) | 
Brokerage on re-draft = - - -| O 42) O : 
Stamp on ditto - = = =} O + 6} OF | 
Postages - - - - - -} O , 2] 6 i | 

Commission 4 per cent. - - - | 3 0; 0 ; 5 | 10 | 0 

| | £605 | 10' 0 


Lonnon, 7th March, 1901. 
WILLIAMS, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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Here Williams, Marshall & Co., would draw a bill 
on Olando & Co. for the amount of the Re-exchange 
Account, which they send to them with the protest, the 
dishonoured bill, and the Broker’s Certificate of Ex- 
change. 

But we will again suppose that there was no indica- 
tion in case of need on the bill, and that nobody paid it 
for honour of the drawer or either of the endorsers in 
such case as before said, Thomas White & Co. would 
draw their Re-draft on EK. Latour & Co., of Paris, to 
whom they would send their Re-exchange Account, of 
the same tenor as regards charges, but with a different. 
heading—something of this sort :— 


Another Example. 


Re-exchange account of a bill of £600 drawn by Olando & Co., 
dated Seville, lst January, 1901, at sixty days’ date on Smith & 
Dawson, of London, and sent us by Messrs. BE. Latour & Co., 
of Pans, to whom we now return it protested for non-payment. 


It is not usual to allow more than one re-exchange 
commission on the same bill. 


A NOTARY. 


A notary 18 a public officer whose business it 1s to 
certify to the execution of deeds, to serve notices, and 
to perform acts of which formal or judicial evidence is 
required. His acts are respected both in this country 
and abroad, but when his acts are to be used abroad his 
signature should be attested by the Consul of the coun- 
try in which they are to be used. 

In the same way notarial acts made abroad and in- 
tended for use in this country should bear the attesta- 
tion of the British Consul there. 
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A CONSUL. 


A. Consul is an officer appointed by a Government to 
look after the interests of its traders, seamen, or tra- 
vellers abroad. All the chief trading countries have 
Consuls at our principal ports, and we in the same way 
maintain Consuls at theirs. 


Stamp DvuTIES ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


All bills of exchange must bear the stamp fixed by 
Act of Parliament. Ifa bill is not sufficiently stamped. 
the maker or negotiator is liable to a penalty. 

The following is a table of the stamp duties fixed by 
Act of Parliament :— 


Bills payable on demand - - - - - 1d. 
Bills otherwise than on demand sine £5 - - - 1d. 
Over £5 and under 10 - - - 2d. 

» 10 25 - - - 8d. 

» 25 We 50 - - - 6d. 

» 900 75 . - - 9d. 

» to ; 100 1s. 


And 1s. for every additional £100 or Pash oi of £100. 


The penalty is that every person who issues, endorses, 
transfers, negotiates, presents for payment, or pays any 
bill of exchange or promissory note lable to duty, and 
not being duly stamped, shall forfeit the sum of £10, 
and the person who receives in payment or as security 
such bill or note not being duly stamped, shall not be 
entitled to recover thereon, or to make the same avail- 
able for any purpose whatever. 

From the above wording of the Stamp Act it will be 
seen that an imperfectly stamped bill is absolutely void 
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in law, but the fact of its bearing a larger stamp than 
required would not invalidate it, nor would any penalty 
attach thereto. 

When bills are drawn in sets of three, one of these— 
usually the first—only is to bear the whole of the 
stamp. 

With bills drawn in the United Kingdom otherwise 
than on demand, the stamp must be impressed. 


DISCOUNTING A BrIuu. 


It often happens that the holder or payee of a bill of 
exchange requires the money before it becomes due, and 
he therefore takes the bill to his bankers or to one of 
the discounting houses, to whom he endorses it, and 
they pay him at once the amount of the bill, less a 
certain charge per cent. per annum called ‘‘ Discount’’. 
The discount 1s charged on the number of days a bill 
has to run, and 1s calculated in exactly the same way 
as interest, but it is of course deducted from the prin- 
cipal. 

The merchant who gets a bill discounted continues, 
as an endorser, hable until 1t 1s paid. Very often the 
acceptor, having more money than he requires for 
immediate use, will affx a ticket to the ill, when he 
gives it up after acceptance, bearing an indication to 
the effect that he will pay it under discount at such a 
rate, when the holder of the bill will of course accept 
this offer or not as he pleases. 

The charge for discounting bills of exchange varies 
according to the financial standing of the drawers or 
endorsers and the state of the money market. It 1s also 
much influenced by the bank rate of discount, fixed by 


DISCOUNTING A BILL. OTL 


the directors of the Bank of England, who raise or 
lower the rate for discounting the bills of its customers 
as the abundance or scarcity of the floating supply of 
money renders it desirable ; for money, like everything 
else dealt in, rises and falls in value according to the 
inflexible rules of supply and demand. 

When the bank rate of discount is low, we say money 
is ‘‘ Cheap”; when it it high we say money is ‘“‘ Dear’”’. 

As a rule bankers, bill discounters, and the various 
discounting houses will work for rather less than the 
official bank rate of the Bank of England. 

Bill discounting, as a business, is a special trade of 
itself, requiring extensive knowledge of a superior kind, 
and the subject will be found explained under the head- 
ing of Money Market. 
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TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


There is a tendency more and more apparent each 
year for mercantile transactions to be settled on a cash 
basis, and instead of settlements being made by bills of 
exchange, a great number of trade payments are made 
by cable transfers, which are variously called telegraphic 
transfers, telegraphic remittances, or T.'T’s. which avoids 
the uncertainties of a fluctuating discount rate, saves 
the cost of bill stamps, and reduces the risk of loss to a 
minimum. 

The cable exchange ruling between America, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, 1s quoted 
in the newspapers each day, but telegraphic remittances 
ean be made at most of the London banks having a 
branch at the place where it is desired to remit, and 
also at Reuter’s Telegraph Company, Limited, and on 
paying into the bank the equivalent amount to that 
which is to be paid to a nominee or the other side, the 
bank here will telegraph out to their house the amount 
to be paid, together with the nominee’s name, who 
will then receive the payment. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 


A promissory note is an unconditional promise in 
writing made by one person to another, signed by the 
maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a fixed or 
determinable future, a certain sum of money to, or to 
the order of, a specified person, or to the Bearer. The 
person giving the promise 1s said to be the Maker of the 
note, and the words Payee, Transferror, Transferree, Kn- 
dorser, Endorsee and Holder are applicable with reference 
to Promissory Notes the same as to Bills of Exchange. 
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A promissory note must be made on stamped paper 
before the note is drawn. 
The stamp duties on a promissory note are :— 


Where the amount or value of the money for which the bill 1s 


drawn or made does not exceed - - - £5 1d. 
Exceeds £5 and does not exceed - - - - 10 Id. 
» 10 ag Pr - - - 5. 205 3d. 
iy OD “ 4 - - . - 50 6d 
» 90 - 4 - - - - 45 9d 
” 70 ” ‘s - - - - 100 1s 
For every £100 and also for every fractional part of 100 Is 


A promissory note drawn in favour of a person named 
without the words “or order,” as, for instance, 


Six months after date I promise to pay to Alfred Green Fifty Pounds. 


is transferable by his endorsement, and when endorsed 
in blank by him, it becomes payable to bearei 


irample of a Promissory Note. 


£50 Os. Od Lonpon, 1st January, 1901 


On demand (or thiee months afte: date, or two months after sight), 
I promise to pay to Alfred Green, o1 order, Fifty Pounds 


FRANK JONES 


A promissory note may be made by two or more 
makers, and they may be hable thereon jointly or jointly 
and severally, according to 1ts tenor. 


Erample of a Joint Promissory Note. 


£50 Os Od Lonpon, 1s Janweaiy, 1901 


Six inonths after date we promise to pay to Alfred Green, 01 order, 
Fifty Pounds 
FRANK JONES. 
JAMES REED. 
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This is a joint promise to pay by the two parties, 
and not a promise to pay by each one 


Example of a Joint and Several Promissory Note. 


£50 Os. Od. Lonvon, 1s/ Janwary, 1901 


Six months after date we jointly and severally promise to pay to 
Alfred Green, or order, Fifty Pounds. 
FRANK JONES 


JAMES REED 


This is a promise to pay by both parties together, and 
a pronuse to pay by each one separately. 

Days of grace are allowed on all Promissory Notes 
payable after date or after sight, the same as with Bulls 
of Exchange, and payment can only be clanned on the 
last day of grace; but if 1t 1s desired to avoid giving 
days of grace, a» Promissory Note may be worded — 


Si, months after date (or aftet sight), without grace, I promise, etc 


When a promissory note falls due on Sunday, Christ- 
mas lay, Good Friday, a pubbe fast or thankserving 
day, the note is payable on the preceding business day. 

When a note falls duc on Easter Monday, Whit 
Monday, Ist Monday in August. 26th December, if a 
week day 27th December, 1f the 26th was a Sunday, any 
proclanned bank holday, the note 1s pavable the suc- 
ceeding business day. 

Promissory Notes may be endorsed like bills of ex- 
change, wd like then: when not made payable to bearer 
can only be negotiated atter being endorsed by the payee 

Promissory notes drawn in the forms given above 
need not be presented im order to charge the makers, 
even though he gives his address under lis name as— 


FRANK JONES, 
120 Cornluill. 
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or specifies a place of payment not in the body of the 
note as— 
FRANK JONES, 
Payable at the _________. Bank. 


But in order to charge the endorsers the notes must 
be presented for payment somewhere. 

The presentment of a Promissory Note for payment 
need not be personal, but may be made by presenting 
the note at the maker’s place of business, or if he has 
none, at his abode, or if that cannot be found, to him 
personally anywhere. But where a place of payment is 
made on the note, presentment there will suffice. 

Sometimes a promissory note is made, in the body of 
it, payable at some particular place as follows :— 


Example of a Promissory Note made in the Body payable 
at a particular place. 


£100 Os. Od Lonpon, Ist January, 1901. 


Three months after date I promise to pay, at the London and 
Westminster Bank, Pall Mall, to Alfred Green, or order, One Hundred 
Pounds. 

FRANK JONES 


In this case the note must be presented for payment 
during the business hours at the bank named in order 
to render either the makers or endorsers lable. 

A person taking a promissory note will do well to 
have a place of payment indicated at the foot of the 
note, and not in the body, especially where there is 
more than one inaker, because the maker or makers 
are hable without presentation, and it 18 easy to present, 
if necessary, to charge the endorsers should there be 
any. 


LO US. OTT 


Promissory notes for less than 20s. are void at law, 
and the maker or negotiator of them is lable to a 
penalty. 


Io U’S. 


An acknowledgment of a debt is frequently made in 
an abbreviated form of I owe you, as follows :— 


Lonpon, Ist January, 1901. 
To Mr. ALFRED BIrp. 


IO U One Hundred Pounds. 
CHARLES DANES. 


An acknowledgment in this form is called an I O U, 
and being merely evidence of the existence of a debt, it 
requires no stamp. Except that it cannot be negotiated 
and circulated, it has all the effect of a Promissory Note 
payable on demand, for the debt 1s acknowledged to be 
due, and can be sued for at any time. 

It is always desirable to adhere strictly to the above 
form, for 1f any words be added expressing a promise to 
pay the amount on a particular day, as 


I OU One Hundred Pounds, which I promise to pay 
on the 





a+ veeeneen cea, © 


the document would then be a promissory note requiring 
a stainp, and it could not be given in evidence of a debt 
without a stamp, and further 1t would require to be 
made on stamped paper. If the name of a person to 
whom the debt is due does not appear on the I O JU, it 
will prima facie be taken as evidence of a debt due to, the 
person who produces it, and to avoid difficulties the 
creditor's name should always be mentioned as in the 
form given above. 
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CIRCULAR NOTEs. 


The issue of circular notes by bankers is a great 
convenience to those persons who intend travelling 
abroad, because it obviates the necessity of taking coin 
or notes, and it 1s always somewhat difficult to change 
cheques 1n foreign countries. 

Circular notes are addressed to the bank's corre- 
spondents in French because that language 1s uni- 
versally known. 

Circular notes are accepted by hotel- keepers and 
others, and are therefore considered more useful than 
Letters of Credit, especially in towns where there 1s no 
foreign correspondent representing the bank issuing 
Letters of Credit 

The following 1s the usual forin used by banks .— 


Example of a Cucular Note. 
THE Buannh Bank 
Oo dd 2 
Lettre de Credit Circulaire pour £10 sterling 
LONDRES, C8 19 
A Messieurs les Banquiers 
designes dans notre Lettre d’Indication 


MESSIEUKS, 

Cette lettre vous sera remise pai M - . “ie , dont vous 
trouverez la signature dans notre Lettre d’Indication susdite. Nous vous 
prions de veuloir bien lui compter sans frais quelconques la valeur de Dix 
Livres Sterling au cours a usance sur Londres contre sa T: alte ci-jointe 
sur cette Banque 

Nous avons l’honneur d’étre, 
Messieurs, 
Vos tres obéissants serviteurs, 


, Gérant 


- re 


_—, Secrétaire. 
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On the reverse side 18 :— 


THE BLANK BANK, 
Londres______ -. —__ 
£10 
A sept jours de vue préfix payez a l’ordre de M 
Livres Sterling, valeur recue. 


__. Dix 


OU, echt tt A 
ce Sete eke 


The circular notes are accompanied by a Letter of 


Indication as follows :-— 


Example of a Letter of Indication. 


Londres, ce 19 





MESSIEURb, 


Le porteur de cette Lettre, M_____..., pow: _lequel nous 
réclamons vos attentions, est muni de nos Billets de Change Circulaire 
pour son voyage Nous vous prions de lui en fournir la valeur sur son 
double acquit au cours de change 4 usance sur notre place et sans 
déductions de frais 

$1 la ville of 11 en touchera le montant n’a pas de Change direct sur 
Londres vous voudrez bien en combine: un avec la Place Cambiste la 
plus voisine. 

Vous observerez que tout Agio sur espéces d’or ou d’argent, 11 tout 
frais extraordinaires dans le cas d’un remboursement indirect doivent 
étre supportés par le Porteur et ne peuvent étre A notre charge. 

Cette lettre devant accompagner nos Billets Circulaires doit rester 
dans les mains de leur Poiteur jusqu’s leur epuisement 


Nous avons l’honneur d’étre, 
Messieurs, 
Vos trés humble et trés obéissants serviteurs, 
ee ., GErant. 
, secretaire 





The letter of indication must be produced when a 
Circular Note is presented for payment, and the holder 
then endorses it. The person or firm who pays the 
amount must see that the signature agrees with that 
given in the Letter of Indication. 
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A LeEerTrer or CREDIT. 


A Letter of Credit is a letter written by one person 
to another, directing him to pay or to hold at the 
disposal of a third party a certain sum of money. These 
letters are not transferable by endorsement. 

It is @ very common practice for merchants to give 
their correspondents who are travelling what is termed 
a Circular Letter of Credit. These letters, while being 
for only one sum of money, are addressed to several 
merchants or bankers residing at different places abroad, 
as this enables the party to whom the credit is given 
to receive the whole of the money at any one of the 
cities named, or a part of it at either or all of them 
as may be desired. The banker making any payment 
against a letter of credit should endorse or write upon 
it the amount he has paid, and all subsequent payers 
will do the same until the whole amount for which 
the credit is issued has been disbursed. 

A letter of credit, whether circular or otherwise, 
should state the time for which it 1s to remain in force, 
and indicate how the payer of it is to take his reim- 
bursement ; that 1s, whether he 1s to draw upon the 
giver of the credit, debit him m account current, or, 
as is very often done, take the payee’s draft upon the 
giver of the credit, which draft 1s generally made to 
include the payee’s commission. 

The giver of any Letter of Credit should forward to 
his correspondents by post a letter of advice, giving 
full particulars of the credit issued, and, to provide 
against the chance of the letter being lost and getting 
into wrong hands, he should attach to the Letter of 
Advice the signature of the party to whom the credit 
has been given, to serve as a means of his identification. 
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Bank LETTER OF CREDIT. 


A Bank Letter of Credit is somewhat similar to the 
Circular Notes issued by them, but instead of the pay- 
ment being made against notes of certain specified sums, 
the amount paid is recorded on the back of the credit. 

The form of a bank letter of credit would be as 
follows :— 


Example of a Bank Letter of Credit drawn in London. 
£800 (amount perforated). 
London, _________ 19 


No, 


Messrs. 
Gentlemen, 


This Circular Letter of Credit will be presented to you by 
Mr. Thomas Brown, and we request you to hold at his disposal the 
sum of £300, say Three Hundred Pounds, and to pay him in such 
sums as he may require. Please to endorse hereon any advances made 
to him, and to draw upon us at sight, which we hereby agree to accept. 
This Credit 1s to continue in force until the 1st July, 1901. 


We remain, 
Your obedient Servants, 
_.. ...... ~, Manager. 
__-__________, Secretary. 


The reverse side of a letter of credit 1s as follows :— 


Example of the Reverse Side of a Bank Letter of Creddt. 





RT RES Se a nee eeteS oni cee a mR Re ene — 


| 


Date By whom paid , Amount paid Amount in figures 


| 
| 
| ! 


£ Ss. D. 


t 
] 
| ! 
| | 

{ 
4 
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When a Letter of Credit is issued by a bank the 
customer’s account 1s debited with the amount, and 
the correspondent’s account is credited, so that when 
the bills drawn against the credit are presented for 
payment the correspondent’s account 1s debited with 
the amount in the banker’s books. As there 1s always 
a demand abroad for bills drawn on London, the foreign 
correspondent is usually able to make a profit on the 
transaction by the variations in the rates of exchange. 

A London bank 1s also required to open Credits for 
the travelling customers of foreign banks in the same 
manner as the issue of a letter of credit just described. 


Erample of a Lette: of Credit drawn Abroad. 


Bubnos Ayres, 
idee Poca tee AO 
THE Biank Bank, 
London 


DEAR SIks, 

We shall be obliged by your placing the sum of Five hundred 
pounds (£500) at the disposal of Mr. John Jones, making the whole 
amount, or any part of it, available to him at other places if desired. 
This Credit to remain in force for three months from this date 

Please debit our account with payments made unde? this Credit, and 
favour us with your accustomed early advice of same 


IT am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
—___—, Manager. 





Mr John Jones will sign (his signature). 


MARGINAL CREDITs. 


London 1s the financial centre of the world, and con- 
sequently we find that shipments of goods from one 
country to another are often paid for by means of bills 
of exchange drawn on London. 
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For example, a merchant in Melbourne, Australia, is 
an importer of goods from America, and wishes to pay 
the buyer, who resides in New York, and in order to do 
this the Australian merchant obtains from the Mel- 
bourne Bank what is known as a “‘ Marginal Credit ”’. 

The Austrahan Bank informs 1ts agent in New York 
that a credit has been granted in favour of the American 
firm, which 1s allowed to draw on the London branch 
of the Austrahan Bank, provided the conditions under 
which the credit 1s granted are complied with. The 
margin of the bill of exchange 1s as follows :— 


Example of a Marginal Credit. 


We, as agents of the ___.. -—. Bank, hereby certify that A. B. 
has comphed with the conditions of a Credit issued by that Bank at Mel- 
bourne, No , dated 1st January, 1901, so far as regards the 
set of exchange, of which the annexed 1s the first, and that the first 
presented bill of such set of exchange, 1f drawn by them in terms of the 
said credit before 1st July, 1901, for £500, payable ten days after sight, 
will be entitled to due honour by the __. ______... Bank, provided 
this Certificate as annexed to such bill be presented herewith and de- 
livered to the said _ a Bank in acceptance thereof 








This Certificate is attached to the Bull, which 15 as 
follows :— 
No, £500. 


New York, _ _..- _, 1901. 





Ten days after this sight pav tlus First of Exchange (second and third 
of the same tenor and date being unpaid), to the order of W. B & Co., 
the sum of Five Hundred Pounds, as per Melbourne Branch, Credit 
No. - , dated 0 2, 


Tothe .__._ __.__-- Bank 
London. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. | 


The Bank of England was the first Joint Stock 
Banking Association established in this country; it dates 
back from its inception on the 27th July, 1694, and is 
the foremost in stability, magnitude, and importance of 
all the great financial institutions in the world. 

From the day of its foundation down to the present 
time the Bank of England has discharged a double 
function : it is the bank of the State, as well as one of 
the banks for the public. It transacts the entire bank- 
ing business for the Government, receiving its revenues 
from the collectors all over the country, paying all out- 
goings, managing the public debt, issuing Exchequer 
and Treasury bills, and advancing money when the 
country’s expenditure temporarily overtakes income. 

The bank is the sole repository of our stock of bullion, 
and as the repository of the Government balance of the 
bullion reserve, and of the ultimate banking reserve of 
the country, it is invested with a certain stateliness and 
dignity of standing which place it hors de concours, and 
which restrain it from working as other banks do, 
solely with a view to dividend earning. 


THE BANK PRICE OF GOLD. 


The law compels the Bank of England to take at a 
fixed price all the gold that may be offered toit. The 
bank price of gold is £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard 
gold, and all persons are entitled to demand from the 
Issue Department Bank of England Notes in exchange 
for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of 
standard gold, the person tendering the same to be at 
the expense of melting and assaying it. 
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THe Mint PrRIcE oF GOLD. 


The holder of gold bullion is not bound to go to the 
Bank of England, the coinage of gold being gratuitous 
in this country, and he may, if he so pleases, deliver it, 
if of sufficient amount, direct to the Master of the Mint, 
who will in due time return it in the shape of sovereigns 
at the rate of 1,869 sovereigns for every 480 ounces 
metal of standard fineness, which is equal to the price 
of £3 17s. 10$d. per ounce. This is known as the Mint 
Price of gold, and 1s 14d. per ounce higher than the 
bank price, which, as we have stated, 1s fixed at £3 
17s. 9d. per ounce standard. 


BANK NOTES. 

There are two forms of bank notes 1n circulation— 
Notes issued by the Banks of Kngland and Ireland, and 
Notes issued by the other various English, Scotch, and 
Irish banks. 

The Notes of the Banks of England and Ireland are a 
legal tender in their respective countries, but their issue 
is limited by Acts of Parhament, and the holder 1s 
entitled to demand coin for thein on presentation to the 
bank which issued them. 

The notes of the other various English, Scotch, and 
Insh banks are not a legal tender, but form a useful 
circulating medium in the country. 


Bank oF ENGLAND NOTES. 


The Bank of England note was made a legal tender 
in England and Wales in 1833, and 1t may be legally 
tendered in payment of all sums above £5 everywhere 
except at the bank itscli—that 1s to say, the Bank of 
England cannot compel its credztors to take its own 
notes, but gold can be demanded there. 
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BANK RETURN. 


This 1s an account of the amount of Bank of England 
notes issued by the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England, and of the gold coin, the gold and silver 
bullion, the securities, capital stock, deposits, etc., be- 
longing to the Governors and Company in the banking 
department of the Bank of England. This account is 
laid before the Directors at their weekly mecting on 
Thursday morning, and 1s afterwards made public. 

The following 1s a copy of the bank return :— 


Example of the Bank Ieturn. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account pursuant to the Acts 7th and 8th Vict, cap 32, for the 
Week ending on Wednesday, lst August, 1888. 


Notes issued “ - 


Proprietors’ Capital - 
Rest - - - - 
Pubhc Deposits * - 
Other Deponits - - 
Seven-Day and other 

Bills - - . 


* Including Exchequer, 
Dividend Accounts 


Dated 2nd August, 


ISSUE DEPARTM] NT 


£ 
35,502,860 Government Depart- 
ment - - - 
Other Securities 
Gold Com and Bulhon 
Suver Bullion - - 


39,502,860 


BANKING 


L 
14,£54.000 
3,399,157 
3,507,463 
25,285,906 


DEPARIMFNT 


Crovernment Securities 
Othe: Securities 

Notes - 4 - - 
Gold and Silver Com - 


46,968,342 


£ 


11,015,100 
5,184,900 
19,302,860: 


35,502,860 


£ 
16,717,828 
14,688,429 
10,261,920 
1,800,165 


46,908,342 


savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 


FY. May, Chief Cashier. 


1888, 
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As will be noticed the items are arranged under two 
headings—the Issue Department and the Banking De- 
partment, the former giving particulars of the circula- 
tion, and the latter of the gross liabilities and assets of 
the bank at date. 

The details in the Bank Return are always interesting 
to men of business, and in critical times its appearance 
is awaited with anxious impatience, as the information 
it contains will cither allay or aggravate apprehension 
of danger. The vital figures in the bank return are the 
reserve, which means the total amount of notes and 
coin, or the cash in hand held by the bankmg depart- 
ment, for on the maintenance of a sufficient store of 
actual cash to satisfy the claims of depositors depends 
the very existence of the bank, as the whole otf the 
deposits are practically debts payable im = gold on 
demand, the bank must either fulfil its obhegations to 
repay when called upon or close 1t» doors. 

The Ratio spoken of by business men means the ratio, 
or the proportion, of reserve to habilities 


Bank Ratnr 


The bank rate, or the Bank of Iengland minnoum 
rate of discount, 1s theoretically the lowest rate at 
which the bank will discount approved Bills of Exchange 
or make advances on mercantile securities for short 
periods, but since 1878 the bank has adopted the 
practice of discounting for regular customers (those 
Who keep thew regular banking accounts there) at 
market rates, m order to place thein on as favourable 
a footing as the customers of other banks 

When trade is active rates will advance, as every one 
is anxious to profit by rising prices ; money 1s in de- 
mand, there will be more banking operations, and we 
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get a large number of applications for loans of capital 
either to extend or to meet the business passing. 

When trade is depressed rates will fall away, for the 
demand for loans or capital will be small. 

Banking operations, and indeed the dealings in the 
Money Market generally, are governed by the Bank 
of England Rate of Discount. 

The Bank of England has a large paid-up capital 
and has large deposits on private and Government 
account, and holding as it does the cash reserve of the 
country, it assumes the responsibility of fixing the price 
for the loans of capital. One important reason why 
the Bank of England occupies this unique position is 
that all the banks in this country keep their reserves 
at that institution, and therefore any considerable 
demand for capital is soon reflected in the amount of 
deposits held there. 

All our transactions are based upon gold, and although 
we use cheques, bills and notes for transferring capital 
from one person to another, yet the transactions are all 
based upon the understanding that if necessary gold 
shall hquidate the debt. 

Our foreign trade is carried on upon the same basis. 
Bills of exchange are used for settling international 
trade, and yet it often happens that gold is finally 
required to settle the transaction. 

The Bank of England holds a very large stock of 
gold, and therefore the movements of the metal to and 
from that institution are watched with considerable 
interest by the mercantile world, and when any deple- 
tion takes place, by raising the bank rate of interest 
capital can be attracted to this country, because gold 
will always find its way to the most profitable market. 
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Changes in the bank rate depend, roughly speaking, 
on the proportion which the reserve of notes and coin 
in the Banking Department bears to the total amount 
of deposits, and when the reserve falls to a point at 
which it is deemed advisable to adopt protective 
measures the rate is raised ; when, on the other hand, 
the necessity for protecting the reserve no longer exists, 
the bank finds its discount busimess falling off, because 
competitors can outbid it, then the rate is lowered 
again. The proportion which the reserve should at any 
time bear to deposit, habilities—the point at which 
safety ends and danger begins—is determined not by 
any hard and fast rule, but by the circumstance of the 
moment, and by contingencies within the knowledge of 
the directors, who are at all times in possession of a 
mass of information that never reaches the public. 

When the discounting houses cannot obtain all their 
requirements from the money market or the banks, 
they have recourse to the Bank of Kngland, where 
loans are only made for certain stated periods. The 
bank thus knows when capital is getting scarce in the 
market by the apphcations that are made, and con- 
sequently raises the bank rate if necessary, in order 
to protect the gold reserve from flowing away. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the toial 
amount of capital held by the bank is the guiding force 
or pivot which directs the money value of gold as 
interest on loans, and thus the official rate of interest 
fixed by the directors of the Bank of England at their 
weekly meeting 1s taken by other banking institutions 
as a guide for the rates charged by them. 


19 
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Money MARKET, 


The Money Market is a term covering the whole of 
the dealings in money, the discounting of bills of ex- 
change, the rates of interest charged on loans, and the 
transactions in money dealings generally. A full know- 
ledge of the Money Market and the influences which 
affect it cannot be learnt from books, but we offer the 
following explanations as showing the importance of 
the subject. 

When trade is active money gets scarce—there are 
more banking operations, more bills are created, and 
more money is wanted for business; when trade is 
stagnant less money is wanted, fewer bills are issued, 
and the supply of money will be large. 

It 1s somewhat difficult for a beginner to understand 
the causes of fluctuations in the value of money ; that 
is, the interest that can be obtained upon it; but the 
most unportant point to remember is the price to be 
paid, for a loan of capital necessarily varies with the 
supply and demand, the same as 1t does with everything 
dealt in, but capital is also subject to a great number 
of fluctuations, partly due to the state of credit. 

In this country a large number of commercial tran- 
sactions are based upon credit ; that is, a merchant sells 
goods and receives in exchange a bill payable at some 
fixed period Through the medium of banks he 1s able 
to yet this bill discounted, provided the acceptor 1s well 
known to the banker and the merchant’s credit is good. 

When, however, there is a feeling of distrust in the 
market, it is somewhat difficult to get any but the very 
best bills discounted, and naturally the rate of interest 
rises according to the demand for accommodation. 
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There is more msk attached to the transaction, and 
consequently a lender expects to receive a higher rate 
of interest for the business than when his risk is smaller. 

Again, when trade is active rates will advance, as 
every one is anxious to profit by msing prices, money 
is in demand, and we get a large number of applications 
for loans of capital either to extend or to meet the 
business passing. The reverse takes place when trade 
is depressed, for the demand for the loan of capital 1s 
small, and competition among lenders will cause ratcs 
to fall, as each will be anxious to get a share of what 
is offering. 

The deinand for capital 1s therefore largely dependent 
upon the activity of trade, and the supply of capital 1s 
dependent upon the rate of interest which can be 
obtained for the loan of it, for with a high rate every 
one 18 anxious to lend. The supply of capital is also 
affected by the savings of the people, and with a large 
accumulation of capital the rate of interest always tends 
to fall. 

The general loan fund of the country 1s held by the 
banks, and 1s made up of customers’ deposits on which 
low interest is paid, and on customers’ balances, on 
which as a rule no interest 1s paid. 

Now all this borrowed capital, with the exception of 
the varying proportion reserved to meet withdrawals, 
has to be made use of somehow, and it must necessarily 
be laid out in securities that are realisable without 
difficulty or loss, and of all such securities first-class 
bills of exchange are indisputably the best. They are 
self-convertible, turning into cash automatically and at 
par. 

After bills of exchange, the next best outlet is to be 
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found in advances for short fixed periods on good 
security, and in these two directions—bills and loans— 
a banker generally employs the bulk of his customers’ 
money. 

The borrowers of money are the merchants and 
manufacturers of the country, and the extent of their 
requirements varies with and 1s dependent upon the 
state of trade, for as the settlement of busincss transac- 
tions (especially with foreign countries) is usually 
effected by means of bills of exchange, it follows that 
the greater the volume of trade the greater will be the 
number of bills to which it gives rise, and the greater 
will be the quantity of them tendered for discount 

Next to the supply and demand the chief influence 
that governs the value of money on the market is the 
rise and fall of the official minimum inasmuch as 
bankers regulate their allowance on deposits, raising or 
lowering 1t with the bank rate, and as we have already 
shown, a good part of their supply comes from money 
on deposit 


Tht MarKetT RATE or Discount 


The Discount Rate in the Open Market 1s determined 
to a great extent by the deposit rate, or the price at 
which Banks and Discount Houses and Dealers can 
borrow, and the Deposit Rate is more or less dependent 
on the bank rate, as depositors look to the official rate 
as a, standard of value. If the Bank Rate be 33 per 
cent., depositors expect to get 2 per cent., and if they 
could not obtain it at one bank they would try another. 
Consequently the advertised Deposit Rate rises and falls 
with the advertised Bank Rate. But the price that a 
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banker pays for the money he borrows will necessarily 
affect the price at which he lends it, and if the deposit 
rate be 2 per cent., his discount rate will usually be as 
far above 2 per cent. as he can venture to go without 
driving his customers into the hands of his competitors. 


Bitt BROKERS 


Besides the dealings in bills made by banks, a very 
large business 1s done by middlemen, called Bill Brokers, 
and the various large Discount Houses. 

A bill broker’s business 1s to buy bills from merchants 
and others and to resell them to the banks. Some of 
the best trade bills pass through their hands, and as 
their turnover 1s usually on an enormous scale, a very 
small difference between his buying and selling prices 
18 sufficient to remunerate him. 

A banker lends money ‘“‘ at Call” to the bill brokers, 
who pay a small interest on the loan and deposit a 
collateral security, undertaking to repay the amount 
at a moment's notice. This call inoney the bill brokers 
employ in the discounting of bills, making their profits 
between the rate at which they borrow and the rate at 
which thev discount. 


Discount HOvSEs. 


Outside the Bank of England and the private banks, 
we have a group of persons, called Bill Brokers, who are 
willing to discount bills at a lower rate than the Central 
Institution. They are enabled to do this by receiving 
money on deposit, and the rates allowed for such de- 
posits are arranged at a meeting previously held at one 
of the Discount Houses. When this rate has been 
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decided, each discount house settles for itself what rate 
they will quote for bills, and sometimes the competition 
for business among them is very keen, so that the differ- 
ence between the rates they allow on deposits and their 
discount rates is only ys; per cent. or even less. 

The Banks lend their daily surplus balances to the 
Discount Houses and Brokers, and this tends to increase 
the competition for bills, because there must not be, 
if possible, any surplus capital lying idle. When the 
discount houses cannot obtain all their requirements 
from the banks, they have recourse to the Bank of 
England, where loans are only made for certain stated 
periods. Thus the bank knows when capital is getting 
scarce by the apphcations which are made to it, and 
consequently the bank raises the bank rate 1f necessary 
in order to protect the gold reserve from flowing away. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 995 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


The rute of exchange is the current value of the 
money of one country when exchanged into the money 
of another country. Thus, when we say in London 
that the rate of exchange on Lisbon 1s 354, we mean 
that the Portuguese milreis 1s worth thirty-five pence 
farthing when exchanged into English inoney. Simi- 
larly, when we say the exchange on Paris is 25.20, we 
mean that twenty-five francs twenty centimes are worth 
£1 of English money, according to the present value of 
exchange. 

The rates of exchange between any two places are 
constantly varying, but 1t is only one of the values that 
varies. Thus in Portuguese exchange operations, 1t 1s 
always the English pence that varies, and not the Por- 
tuguese milreis, With the French exchange the Eng- 
lish money never varies, but the French francs and 
centimes, as the exchange is always computed at so 
many francs and centimes per £1 sterling, and similarly 
with other countries. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


The rates of exchange at which bills have been 
negotiated, and the ruling rates between London and 
most foreign places are fixed on ‘Change every Tuesday 
and Thursday, and they may be ascertained from the 
lists which the various bill brokers publish. These lists 
are called a course of exchange. 
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A DIRECT EXCHANGE. 29T 


How EXcHANGES ARE MADE. 


England ships her manufactured goods largely to 
other countries, and imports in return foreign produce 
of as great or of a greater value. Trade has reached such 
huge dimensions that it would be impossible to settle 
these transactions by means of gold, specie, or bullion, 
as there is not enough gold in the world, and if there 
were the expense and risk of continually sending gold 
backwards and forwards would be a great obstacle to 1ts 
use for making the payment of each debt due between 
one country and another. Therefore, as a convenient 
circulating medium for trade Bills of Exchange were 
invented, and they now form the current medium of 
exchange between one country and another. We have 
already explained the nature of and the principal laws 
governing these documents, and we will now endeavour 
to show how, by their means, the debts of mercantile 
transactions are settled between any two countries with- 
out gold being shipped for each payment. 


A DrrEect EXCHANGE. 


As an example, let us take the case of Iingland and 
Portugal. We will suppose that Smith, an English 
merchant here, has shipped goods to Pinto, of Oporto, 
to the value of £500, and that about the same time, 
Jones, another English merchant, has bought wine, of 
Millo, of Oporto, of the same value. Smith wants to 
get paid for his goods, and he has the choice of three 
ways of getting his money—he can tell Pinto to send 
him gold, which, as we said betore, would entail great 
expense ; he can draw a bill on Pinto; or he may tell 
Pinto to remit him a bill on London. In the usual 
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course of things he would draw a bill on Pinto, and we : 
will assume that he does so. Smith having drawn his 
bill on Pinto, will take.it to a bill broker, who, if he 
approves of the bill, will pay Smith the amount at once, 
at the current rate of exchange, less a brokerage for the 
accommodation. 

Now Jones wants to pay Millo for his wine, and he 
also has the choice of three ways of doing so—-he can 
either send gold, or tell Millo to draw a bill on him, or 
remit to Millo a bill on Oporto; he decides to remit a 
bill. He therefore buys Smith’s bill on Pinto through 
a bill broker on Change, paying English money for it 
at the current rate of exchange, besides a small charge 
for brokerage. Jones sends this bill to Millo, who pre- 
sents 1t to Pinto, and he pays Millo the amount in 
Portuguese coin. 

Thus it will be seen that Smith gets paid for his 
goods on this side, and Millo for his wine on the other 
side, without any gold passing between the two coun- 
tries. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The balance of trade is the difference in the money 
value between the exports and imports of a country, 
and this, too, will cause variations in the rates of 
exchange. Now, if England sent regularly a certain 
value in goods to Portugal, and received in return pro- 
duce of an equal value from there, the rate of exchange 
between the two countries would fluctuate very little, if 
at all. But the contrary happens, as the shipments 
from either country are spread unequally over the 
whole year, so that at one time our shipments to 
Portugal will exceed the value of our imports from 
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there, and at another time our imports from Portugal 
will exceed the value of our exports there. It is clear, 
therefore, that in the first position, where our shipments 
to Portugal exceed in value our imports from there, 
we shall have a surplus of bills on Portugal to dispose 
of, as they will owe us more money than we owe them, 
and the market value of these bills would fall, owing to 
the supply being greater than the demand. And in 
the other position, where the value of our imports from 
Portugal exceeds the value of our exports there, the 
supply of bills on Portugal would not be equal to the 
demand for them, and they would consequently rise in 
value, as bills of exchange, like cotton, sugar, and every- 
thing else dealt in, rise and fall in value according to 
supply and demand. 


GOLD SHIPMENTS. 


But however great the demand for bills may be, they 
will never rise in value beyond specie point, the price 
at which gold can be bought and shipped ; so it often 
happens that when the balance of trade with any 
country is very much against us, we have to ship gold, 
and similarly, when the balance of trade 1s very much 
in our favour, gold comes in. 

When an exporter wishes to make a shipment of gold 
to a foreign country he usually goes to the Bank of 
Kngland and buys bar gold or specie, but while the 
latter always commands a premium, bar gold is less 
liable to loss from friction, and 18 more convenient for 
export than coins. Bar gold, therefore, forms an inter- 
national currency, travelling backwards and forwards 
as a sort of make-weight to balance the difference of 
international trade. 
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How THE PrRickE oF SILVER AFFECTS THE RATES 
OF EXCHANGE. 


How the price of silver affects the rates of exchange 
between one country and another 1s, to some persons, @ 
problem quite bewildering in its perplexity, yet the 
subject is not a difficult one to grasp when once its 
underlying principles are understood and remembered. 
As a purely imaginative case, therefore, let us suppose 
that the market price of silver is 2s. per ounce, and that 
a, silver rupee weighs one ounce, thus making it worth 
exactly 2s. for the silver it contains, while, for exchange 
purposes with England, ten of them are reckoned to £1. 
If silver rises in the market to 2s 1d. per ounce, our 
rupee, weight for weight, must be worth the same 
amount, and ten of them, for their weight value of 
silver, will fetch £1 0s 10d. Thatis, while the rupee, asa 
coin at home, would only be worth, or would only have 
a purchasing power of 2s, 1ts weight value as silver 
would be worth 2s. ld. in the market, and to prevent 
our buying rupees for 2s. each, and selling them as silver 
for 2s. 1d , the exchange value of the rupee between 
India and England must be raised, until it shall not be 
profitable for us to buy as a com and sell as silver, 
otherwise 16 would be a most profitable business for us 
to buy a large quantity of rupees for 2s. each, and after 
melting them down, sell the silver in the market at 
2s. 1d. per ounce. Again, if silver fell to 1s. lld. per 
ounce, there would be an inducement for coiners to buy 
silver and coin it into rupees of full weight, which have 
a purchasing power of 2s. each, and these in turn could 
be exchanged for gold, which would soon deplete the 
coinage of the country. 
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Of course, it must be understood that our illustration 
1s purely an imaginative one, but it is admurably 
adapted for showing how the price of silver necessarily 
affects the rates of exchange, which must rise or fall pro- 
portionately to the intrinsic value, weight for weight, or 
price for price, of the coins to be exchanged between 
one country and another. 


How To CALCULATE KXCHANGES. 


Owing to the contimuous fluctuations of the ex- 
changes, it becomes a matter of calculation with a mer- 
chant in London wishing to place money in any foreign 
city, whether it will pay him best to buy bills here to 
remit abroad, to ship bullion or specie there, or to direct 
his correspondent abroad to draw on him Similarly, 
when he wishes to get money over from abroad, he will 
calculate whether he will draw, or ask his correspondent 
to remit, or to send specie, and in making these calcula- 
tions there are other elements to be taken into con- 
sideration beyond the actual rates of exchange—such as 
the differences of the rates of interest on money and the 
brokerage, freight, packing and insurance on specie. 

Taking an imaginary case, let us suppose that in 
London the sight exchange on Paris 1s 25.25 fr , and that 
in Paris the sight exchange on London 1s 25 30 fr. It 
will be clear that for a London merchant to place money 
in Paris, 1t will be better for Paris to draw bills on 
London than for London to remit bills on Paris, for 
while the Paris house gets 25°30 fr. for every £1 it 
draws, the London merchant would have to give £1 for 
every 25°25 fr. on Paris. Sinularly, if it 1s required to 
bring money over from Paris to London, it will pay 
better for the London merchant to draw bills on Paris, 
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for he will get £1 for every 25°25 fr. he draws, whereas 
if Paris were to remit bills on London, the Paris house 
would have to pay 25.30 fr. for every £1 sterling. 

When it is desired to calculate between operations at 
any term not at sight, we must bring both values to 
the short or cash value. For instance, suppose that in 
London the three months’ exchange on Paris is 25°50 
fr. and that in Paris the three months’ exchange on 
London is 25°05 fr., and we wish to place £1,000 in 
Paris. Will it pay us best to remit, or to tell our Paris 
correspondent to draw on us, the rate of interest in both 
places being 4 per cent. ? 


Hrample 


In London £1,000 remitted at 25°50 will produce in Paris fr.25,500 00 
To turn it into its cash value, deduct three months’ in- 
terest, or rather discount at 4 per cent. perannum - 255 00 


Net proceeds of £1,000 remitted to Paris -  fr.25,245 00 





In Paris a £1,000 bill drawn on London and sold in Paris 

at 25 05 will give - - - - - - - {fr.25,050 00 
And as the bill drawn on us 1s not due for three months 

we must add three months’ interest at 4 per cent. per 

annum - - - - - - - - | 250 50 


ED SS eS CRED 


Net proceeds of £1,000 drawn in Paris - fr.25,800 50 


By deducting the proceeds of the £1,000 remitted to Paris, 25,245 00 


1t will be seen that it will pay us better by = - - - fr. 55 50 
for our Pans correspondent to draw on us. 


In calculating the best way of placing money in Paris, 
or any other continental city, a merchant will also con- 
sider whether it will be to his advantage to effect the 
operation through the medium of some other country, 
as, for instance, by buying a bill on Hamburg or any 
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other place, and directing his correspondent there to 
invest the proceeds in the purchase of a bill on Paris, as 
explained in Arbitrations of Exchange. 

Every exchange calculation in reality resolves itself 
into a rule of three sum, and a moment’s consideration 
will show the reader how to work out direct exchanges,, 
but we illustrate one or two examples below. 


STERLING INTO FRANCS. 


To exchange £560 into Francs at exchange 25°50 per £1. 
£1 fr.25-50. £560. 


FRANCS INTO STERLING. 


To exchange fr.12,500 into Sterling at exchange 25°05 per £1. 
f1.25°05 £1:: fr: 12,500. 


STERLING INTO MILREIS. 


To exchange £560 into Mulreis at exchange 524d. per Milreis 
524d. reis 1,000 £560. 


REIs iINto STERLING. 


To exchange reis 475,000 into Sterling at exchange 53d per mulreis. 
reis 1,000: 53d :. reis. 475,000. 
(1,000 161s = 1 mulreis ) 


ARBITRATIONS OF EXCHANGE. 


(2) Bills of Exchange. 

(6) Bulhon. 

(c) Coins. 

(ad) Merchandise. 

(ec) Weights and measures. 


Arbitrations of exchange are calculations to determine 
the rates of exchange produced by Indirect Bulls of 
Exchange, Bullion, Coins, or Merchandise, purchased 
in one country and sold in another. They are Simple or 
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Compound, according as they are based on one or several 
Cross Exchanges. 

These arbitrated rates are often called Pars of Ex- 
change. 

The object of finding Arbitrated Rates of Exchange 
being explained, it 1s necessary here to mention that 
although coins, bullion and merchandise will be brought 
into the general definition, they are generally excluded 
from consideration when use is made of the term Arbitra- 
tions of Exchange. 


GENERAL RULE. 


Make an equation or statement of the given rates in 
the form of a continued proportion in the following 
order :— 

Place the fixed term of the rate of the place making 
the operation as the term of demand (indicated by ?): 
then when the fixed term of the required par is in the 
money of the place where the bills, etc., are bought, the 
buying pre at that place 1s to be the first rute of the 
equation, and the selliny price at the other place is to 
be the second rate of the equation; but when the fixed 
term of the required par 1s in the money of the place 
where the bills, etc., are to be sold, make the selling price 
the first rate and the buying price the second rate of the 
equation. 

In both cases, such extra rates are to be introduced 
or added as are necessary elther to connect the terms of 
the rates, or to reduce the results to such quantities as 
the answer may require; and the whole is then to be 
worked by the Chaim Rule or “‘ Rule of Equations ”’. 

Thus, as £1 or 240d. 1s the fixed term of the rate 
between London and Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
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Vienna, etc., in arbitrations between London and these 
places, this sum of money must be made the term of 
demand; then the Sterling money in the buying rate 
must be made the first term of the 1st equation, and its 
value the second term. that term of the selling rate 
which is like the last term must then be made the first 
term of the 2nd equation, and its value in the money 
of the other place concerned must be made the last 
term ; but as the fixed term of the rate between London 
and Lisbon, Naples, Madrid, etc., 1s in the money of 
those places, the fixed price is made the term of de- 
mand; the first rate of the equation is then the selling 
price, and the second rate, (unless any intermediate 
connecting term is required) is the buying price. 


(a) ARBITRATIONS OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Example. 


To find what par of exchange is established between 
London and Paris, by bills on Madrid bought in London 
at 49$d. per dollar, and sold in Paris at 5 frs. 17 cents 
per dollar. 


Statement - - - - 240d. = £1? 
Buying Pie - - - 494 = 1 Dollar 
Selling Proce - - 1 = 6517 Frs. 


5°17 x 240 = 1240-80. 
1240-80 + 495 = Frs. 25, 064 Cts. 


Hence bills on Madrid bought in London at 494d. 
per dollar and sold in Paris at 5°17 frs. will produce 
fre. 25,064 cents for £1 sterling. 

20 
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The routine of the calculation for drawing as well as 
for remitting 1s the same for the one purpose as for the 
other, as may be seen from the working of the following 
example. 

Let the exchange of Paris on Madrid be frs. 5°30 per 
peso duro (5 pesetas), and on London frs. 25.30 per £ 
sterling. It is required tu find the arbitrated rate per 
peso duro for bills drawn in London upon Madrid, and 
remitted to Paris for sale. 

1 Peso Duro? 
1 = 5°30 Francs. 


25 30 = 240 Pence. 
Arbitrated rate, 504d. 


The extra charges attendant upon these indirect 
operations, as well as the interest upon the bills in 
return, are not taken into account in the above example. 


(6) ARBITRATION OF BULLION. 
Hxample. 


To find the par of exchange established by the pur- 
chase of gold in London, at 77s. 9d. per ounce standard 
fineness, or 11-12ths fine, and the sale of it in Paris at 
the rate of 44 per iille preinium upon the fixed price, of 
fr. 3,437°77 cents. per kilograrinme which 1s reckoned 
equal to 15,434 grs. troy. 


Statement 20 5 ? 
77} == 1 oz st 
12 = 11 oz. fine 
—— 480 yrs troy, 
15484 = 1 kilogramme. 
1 = 343777 francs 
1:000 = 10044 with premium. 


8487°77 x 40 x 220 x 1:0044 
345g (CO francs. 25 33 cts. 
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Bullion, or gold and silver in bars or ingots, may be 
considered as the chief regulator of exchanges ; for when 
the arbitrated rate produced from the prices in this and 
any other country, differs from the rate of exchange for 
bills between the same, by an amount exceeding the 
charges of purchase, transport, and sales, bullion imme- 
diately begins to flow into that country in which it 
yields the best comparative price. 

Gold, as being the easier of transport, 1s the more 
commonly thus employed ; though when taken to places 
where there are no facilities for 1ts mintage, gold in 
coin 1s always preferred. Owing to this circumstance, 
and to the necessity, from our monetary regulations, of 
our having a large supply of gold in this country, some 
of our pubhe journals periodically state the arbitrated 
pars between London and Paris, as well as Berlin, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and other commercial centres, 
and compare them with the prices of bills at short sight, 
such bills being considered as present cash, as are the 
prices of bullion. Jespecting these statements, 16 may 
be inentioned that it 1s incorrect to employ, as 1s donc, 
the old French tarntf rate (known as the ‘‘ commercial 
taniff’’) of gold, which was 1n use before the year 1835, 
because in all large operations, as well as in most of the 
minor ones, the new tariff, or that established im that 
year, 18 now almost exclusively used. Nor should the 
selling price in London be taken at the mint rate for 
coinage, or 77s. 104d., instead of the long established and 
uniform bank buying rate of 77s. 9d. per ounce, because 
the former 1s a price which gold now never fetches in 
the bullion market. These deviations from the ordinary 
practice, unfortunately, greatly deteriorate the value of 
these statements. 
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Calculations of this nature are made from fixed num- 
bers, such as those given in the bullion tables in the 
Modern Cambist, but as the fixed numbers for the rates 
of gold for Paris and Hamburg may be useful for the 
purpose of checking the statements alluded to, we here 
give them :— 


Fixed Numbers for Gold in operations with Paris. 


At the old tariff, of francs 3484°44 per kilogramme 


Bank rate, 77s. 9d per oz. - - FE’, N. 25°186 
Mint rate, 77s. 104d. _,, : . »  25°146 
At the present tariff, of francs 3437-77 per kilogramme. 
Bank rate, 77s 9d. per oz - - F.N 25.210 
Mint rate, 77s 103d. ,, - - »  25°170 


Whichever of these fixed numbers is used, if the rate 
of premium is applied, the Arbitrated Rate 1s at once 
obtained. 


Fixed Numbers for Gold in operations with Hamburg, under the old 
Monetary System. 


In marks banco, per Hamburg mark weight. 
Bank rate, 77s. 9d. per oz - - F.N. 8187 
Mint rate, 77s. 103d._,, - - » 3182 


For the sake of showing the application of these fixed 
numbers, we here give the following calculation : Sup- 
posing the price of bar gold im Hamburg to have been 
434 marks banco per Hamburg mark of fine gold, and in 
London 77s. 9d. per ounce standard, and the rate of 
short bills in Hamburg to draw for the amount, 13 mks. 
9% sch. banco per £ sterling. 


M B. M.B M B. Sch. 
4:34 x 3187 = 13614 = 138 9,8; 
Bills 18 93 = 18-609 


On 18°609 the Diff. 0-005 nearly equals 0-04 per cent. 
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This shows that at the time of such an operation gold 
was dearer, by this rate per cent., in Hamburg than in 
London ; whereas, if the mint price were taken, gold 
would have been about 0°12 per cent. dearer in London. 


(c) ARBITRATIONS OF COINS. 


In the valuation of gold coins of other countries it 1s 
usual to rate them at 77s. 103d. per ounce standard, 
this being the British mintage selling rate (the buying 
rate being 77s. 9d.) ; and in the valuation of silver coins 
to rate them at 60d. per ounce standard, as being the 
full average value of standard silver. 

Spanish doubloons and dollars are commonly valued 
by weight as articles of merchandise. 


Example. 


To find the par of exchange established by French 
gold coin in comparison with British standard gold at 
77s. 103d. per ounce, the full standard weight of the 
20-franc piece or Napoleon being 97; grains troy. 

Statement 208. ? 


77% = 480 grs. troy. 
97¢ = 20 francs. * 


20 x 480 x 20 20 x 3840 x 80 6144000 
Tix 972 628 x 391 ~ 243593 
= Frs, 25 22 cts 
In consequence of the fractions it is requisite to mul- 
tiply both sides of the equation by 8 and by 4; there- 
fore, instead of 77§ = 480 grains troy, we must say 
623s. = 3840 grains troy, and instead of 97} grains 
troy = 20 fr., we must say 391 grains troy = 80 fr. 

In the calculations of this section, the weight of the 
different coins in troy grains is deduced from the mintage 
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full rates of the various countries; but these can hardly 
be said to afford any correct data for forming pars of 
exchange, further than for the purpose of general infor- 
mation, because several of these coins are not worked 
fully up to their standards, and because gold being the 
standard of value in this country, and not 1n some con- 
tinental states, where it bears a variable agio or pre- 
mium, this agio would be required to be taken into 
consideration, and then the valuation of the gold coin 
would become, at least as far as regards one of the 
places, properly only a valuation of bullion. 

Silver 1s the general money of payment abroad; here 
it 1s so but to a very limited amount; and m conse- 
quence of the high relative value which our muintage 
regulations have given to it, as against gold, no mintage 
pars of exchange can, with any near approach to truth, 
be formed from a comparison between the British and 
any foreign silver coins. For example, from the mintage 
rates of the French and English silver coins, the par 
would be 23 francs 44 centimes sterling, while froin 
gold, without the agio, the par is 25 francs 22 centimes 
per pound sterling. 

This disagreement arises from the different relative 
values of the two metals in the two countries. In 
France, and it 1s elsewhere nearly the same, 1 portion 
of fine gold is rated equal to 15} hke portions of fine 
silver, or the mintage relative values of silver to gold, 
are as 1 to 15}, while in England, they are as 1 to 
14°287; an arrangement by which we are certain to 
keep our silver coin in the country, since 1t has no 
value, approximate to its English current value, in any 
other country, and therefore gold coin, which, as the 
standard of value, should be kept here as the medium 
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of payment, 1s employed to restore the equilibrium of 
exchanges, which necessarily occasions, by the conflict 
of these antagonist principles, a great liability to serious 
disturbance 1n our monetary system. 


(d) ARBITRATIONS OF MERCHANDISE. 
CASE 1. 


When the whole cost and the net proceeds are given. 


EHuample. 


To find the course of exchange established between 
London and Paris, from the purchase of Bullion in 
London, and sale of it in Pars, the cost and charges 
amounting to £27,416 10s, and the net proceeds yielding 
frs. 702,467°60. 


£ 5 Frs = Cts Eo 
As 27,416 10 702,467 60 1 . Ans. 
Frs 
27,416 ) 702,467 


rR es cee ere Smee 


Ans.—Frs. 25 62} Cts. 


CASE 2. 

When the prices, weight and percentage’ charges are 
given. 

Oxns.—l. The percentage of the charges on the cost 
price is to be added to 100, and the same on the selling 
price is to be subtracted from 100; and in applying 
these, the former amount is to be on the same side of 
the equation as the buying price, and the latter remainder 
is to be on that side which contains the selling price. 

Oss. 2.—When there is a percentage discount on either 
the buying or the selling prices, it is to be taken from 
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100, and the remainder is to be applied to the same side 
of the equation as that which contains the price on 
which the discount is allowed. 


Example. 


To find the rate of exchange established between 
London and Hamburg from coffee bought in London 
at 61s. per cwt., and sold in Hamburg at 75 pfennige 
per lb.; supposing that 112 lb. English render 102 
lb. Hamburg, that the export charges in this country 
amount to 3 per cent., and the charges of the sale in 
Hamburg amount to 10 per cent. 

In arbitrations of merchandise the relations of the 
weights are generally not made from the exact absolute 
standard weights of the two places concerned, but from 
the average net weights of the particular goods. 

Statement 20 s.? 
61 = 112 Ib. 
103 = 100 with Shipping Charges. 
112 = 102 lb. Hamburg. 


1= 175 Pfennige. 
100 = 90 with Hamburg Charges. 


e PI, = ; : ‘ 
108 x 61 f. = Imp. Mks. 21 91 Pf 


(ce) ARBITRATIONS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Arbitrations of weights and measures are calculations 
for determining the relations between the weights and 
measures of two countries, from their mutual relations 
to those of another country. 

RuLE.—Make the weight, etc., for which the equiva- 
lent is required the term of demand; make that rate 
the first rate of the equation which contains a similar 
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weight, etc. ; and make that rate the second rate of the 
equation which contains the weight, etc., that is similar 
to the equivalent quantity required. 

N.B.—It is sometimes necessary to introduce other 
terms to reduce the rates, as in the following example. 


Example 1. 


To find the weight in Hamburg lb. which 1s equiva- 
lent to 1 cwt. English; the Hamburg lb. being reckoned 
equal to 10,080 Dutch asen, and the Dutch mark of 5,120 
asen being reckoned equal to 3,798 grs. troy, of which 
7,000 grains are equal to 1 lb. avoirdupois. 

Statement : 112 Avoird.? 
1 = 7,000 Grs. Troy. 
3,798 = 5,120 Asen. 
10,080 = 1 lb. Hamburg. 


112 x 7,000 x 5,120 _ 401,408,000. , 
“16,080 x 3,798 > 3,898,384 ~ 104r stb. Hamburg. 


Example 2. 


To find the weight of the Vienna mark in ounce troy 
the estimated weight of 1,000 marks being 280,644 
French grammes, and 1,000 grammes being equal to 
15,434 grains troy. 

Statement 1 Vienna Mark ? 
1,000 = 280,644 Grammes. 
1,000 = 15,484 Grs Troy. 
480 = 1 Oz. 


280,644 x 15,484 


480,000,000 = 918800 O2 Troy. 


Example 3. 


To find the contents in imperial gallons of the Ham- 
burg ahm, which 1s reckoned to contain 7,300 French 
cubic inches (old measure), 100,000 French cubic inches 
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being reckoned 121,057 English cubic inches, and 
277°274 English cubic inches being the measure of an 
Imperial gallon. 

Statement 1 Ahm? 


1= 17,800 F.C. Inches. 
100,000 = 121,057 E C. Inches. 


277°274 = 1 Imp. Gall. 
121,057 x 7,800 : 
97,797,400 = 31,87, Imperial Gall. 
Example 4. 


To find the length in English inches of the Prussian 
foot, 100 feet being reckoned equal to 13,913 old Paris 
hnes of 144 to a foot; 1,000,000 Pans feet being 
reckoned equal to 324,839 metres, and 1,000 metres being 
equal to 39,371 English inches. 


Statement 1 Fuss (Prussian foot) ? 
100 = 13,913 Paris Lines. 
144 = 1 Paris Foot. 


1,000,000 = 824,839 Metres 
1,000 = 89,371 Eng. Inches. 
39,371 « 324,839 x 18,913 _ ois Ainateaeh: 
14,400,000,000,000. “1008 TNE. SHCHeS 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


We had intended to have given in this place a series 
of tables of the weights and measures, both of the old 
and new denominations and values, but finding that our 
space 1s too limited for the purpose, we have printed 
only a few tables illustrative of the French imetrical 
system, which is now adopted in Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Greece, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, and 
which has swept away the heterogeneous medley of 
systems formerly existing on the Continent. 
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(1) MeasurEs OF LENGTH. 


English Value 
Inches 


1 Millimetre = 1000th of 1 Metre = 0-:03937079 
1 Centimetre = 100th of 1 Metre = 0 3937079 
1 Decimetre = 10th of 1 Metre = 3:937079 
One Metre (the Unit of Measure) 18 
39:37079 inches = 1 yd. O ft. 3°37079 inch. 
1 Decametre = 10 Metres = 10 2 97079 
1 Hectometre = 100 Metres= 109 1 1:079 
1 Kilometre = 1000 Metres = 1093 1 10°79 
One Myriametre = 10,000 Metres, or 
6 miles 376 yds. O ft. and 11°9 inches. 


3 
Le 


oD 


(2) Measurus OF CAPACITY 


Cubic Inches 
1 Milhhtre = 1000th of 1 Litre = ° 
1 Centihtre = 100th of 1 Litre = 0°61027 
1 Decilitre = 10thofi Litre = 6°1027 
One Litre, o1 Cubic Decimetre (the 
Unit of Capacity) = - - - = 61027 


or 1:7607 Imperial Pints 


Cubic Feet 


1 Decalitre = 10 Litres = 0 3531 
or 2°2009 Imperial Gallons. 

1 Hectolitre = 100 Litres = 3 5316 
or 22019 Imperial Gallons, 

1 Kailolhitre = 1,000 Litres =  85°3165 
or 22009 Imperial Gallons 

One Mynrialitre = 10,000 Jitres = 358°1658 


or 22009 Imperial Gallons. 


NV B.—-The Milhiltre is the Cubic Centimétre. 
The Litre 1s the Cubic Decnnétre. 
The Kilohtre is the Cubic Métre. 


(3) MEASURES OF SURFACE. 


Square Feet 


1 Centiare or Square Metre = 100th of 1 Are = 10 76429 
One Are (the Unit of Surface) =  1076°429 
1 Hectare = 100 Ares = 107642°9 


or 247114 Square Acres, 2.¢ , nearly 24 Acres. 
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(4) Wxiacuts. 
Grains Troy. 
1 Milligramme = 1000th of 1 Gramme = 0154823 
1 Centigramme = 100th of 1 Gramme = "154328 
1 Decigramme = 10th of 1 Gramme = 154828 
One Gramme (the Unit of Weight) is 15°4828 
1 Decagramme = 10 Grammes =  154°323 
1 Hectogramme= 100 Grammes = 1548°23 
or 3 oz. 8-438 drs. avoirdupois. 
1 Kilogramme = 1,000 Grammes = 15432'3 


or 2 1b. 8 oz. 4:38 drs. avoirdupois. 
One Myriagramme = 10,000 Grammes = 154323: 
or 22 lb. 0 oz. 11°8 drams avoirdupois. 


N.B.—The parts of the metre, the litre, and the 
gramme are distinguished by prefixes taken from the 
Latin—deci, centi, and milli. The multiples of the 
métre, the litre, and the gramme, preceding in decimal 
progression, have prefixes derived from the Greek—deca, 
hecto, kilo, and myria. The Are has its parts and mul- 
tiples similarly distinguished. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PERCENTAGES OF RATES OF EXCHANGE, 


PERCENTAGES of rates of exchange are the parts of the 
rate of exchange that are equivalent to given rates per 
cent. 


CASE l. 


When the rate and the percentage are given, to find 
the part of the rate. 

Rule—Multiply the rate of exchange by the given 
rate per cent., and divide by 100. 
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Example 1. 


To find the amount of 1} per cent. upon the rate of 
exchange on Paris at frs. 25 45 cts. per £ sterling. 
Cts. 25°45 for 1°. 


1272) 4, a 55 
6°36 99 a 39 


Cts. 44°53 or 444 Cts. 


N.B.—In London quotations of Paris, Amsterdam, 
Genoa, and Leghorn rates, the nuinber of francs, florins, 
and lire in the rates 18 the number of cents., etc., that 
are equal to 1 per cent. 


Example 2. 


To find the amount of 13 per cent. in the old Ham- 
burg rate of M. B. 13 14 Sch., and in the new German 
rate of M. 20 80 Pf. per £ sterling. 


Mks. Bo. 18 14 Sch. Mks. 20 80 Pf. 
16 
Sch Bo. 222 1°), Phen. 208 1°/, 
Lil 3, 10 4 
55 3, 52 
Sch. 3°88 or 3? Sch. Phen 86°4 or 364 Pf. 


Example 3. 


To find the amount of 13 per cent. on the rates of 
exchange of 544 per miulreis on Lisbon, and 49 per 
dollar on Madrid. 


542d. 494. 
4 4 
2°18 196 
1:09 98 


8°27 farthings or +}. 294 or & farthings nearly. 
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N.B.—In the Madrid, Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Venice 
rates, $d. sterling is usually reckoned as 1 per cent. 

Interest calculations on rates of exchange are made 
in the same manner when the time is in months or a 
fraction of a year. For example, at 4 per cent. per 
annum, nine months’ interest 1s 3 per cent., six months’ 
is 2 per cent , three months’ is 1 per cent., two months’ 
1s } per cent., six weeks’ 1s $ per cent., one month’s 1s 4 
per cent. 

At 5 per cent. per annum nine inonths’ interest is 32 
per cent., six months’ is 24 per cent., three months’ is 
1} per cent., two months’ is § per cent., and one month’s 
Is 3; per cent 

For days it is usual to multiply the rate by the num- 
ber of days (360 days being reckoned a year), and divide 
the product by 7200 for 5 per cent, by 9000 for 4 per 
cent., and by 12,000 for 3 per cent., or to take parts for 
the number of days out of these divisors. 


Erample 4. 


To find the net rate of exchange of London on Paris, 
or the short price * of a bill drawn on Paris at 25 65 
that has three months to run, and of another at 25°40 
that has twelve days to run at 5 per cent. 


3 - 2565 Rate. shot - 2540 Rate. 
32 Int. 4} Int. 
Frs 2533 Net Frs 25 35} Net 


12 out of 7200 is the ;'; part. 


* The short prices of bills of exchange are the prices of bills at sight, 
or at three days’ sight, and they are generally nearly equivalent to the 
prices of bills at other periods of payment afte: allowing for the 
interest. 
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CASE 2. 


When the whole rate and a part are given, to find 
the percentage. 

Rule.—By proportion, say, as the whole rate is to its 
part, so 1s 100 to the rate per cent. 


Example 1. 


Find the percentage of 33 centimes in the rate on 
Paris of frs. 25 70 cts. 


As2570 083 . 100 Ans 
2570 ) 3300 


Product 1,7 per cent 


In general the product may be obtained by inspection 
to any degree of nicety required for purposes of business ; 
thus, reckoning 1n the above rate that 26 cents. is 1 per 
ct., the remaining 7 cents. give an additional J per 
ct., making the product 1} per ct. 


Example 2. 

To find the percentage produced by ;d in the Lisbon 
rate of 54;d. 

As 219 far 3 far 100 Als 
300 — 219 = 1°37 or nearly 1g per cent 

It 1s very comion, as said before, to reckon one half- 
penny in the rate of exchange between London and 
Insbon as | per cent., but it may be more correctly 
taken as bemg equal to 9-10ths per cent. 

In making the corrections for interest upon the rates 
of exchange, 4 per cent. per annum has been generally 
taken for both the places concerned, as rendering the 
calculations more easy of performance, and as being 
sufficient to show their principles and the objects for 
which they are made. 
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In practice, however, it 1s usual to take the current 
rates for the discount of bills at the places on which 
they are drawn, as it is these which chiefly influence 
the difference between the rates of bills at short and 
long dates. 

The difference of time is not generally the sole cause 
of the difference in the rates; for the price of the one 
or the other class of bills is also influenced by the 
greater or less demand for them. When banking 
operations are extensive, when bills are in demand for 
sale in other places than those on which they are 
drawn, or when they are wanted for holding, from an 
expected approaching rise in the rates, three months’ 
bills command a better relative price. On the contrary, 
when political events occasion an apprehension as to 
the security of payment, no bills, except short time 
ones, are saleable, and these upon disadvantageous 
terms. 

An instance of this may be shown from the Paris 
quotation of bills on London, in which the rate for 
thirty days, at a set date, 1s given at 25°50, and that at 
ninety days at 25°424, making a difference of 74 cen- 
times for sixty days, or 45 centimes for one year,* being 
1°76, or nearly 2 per cent. per annum, for the rate of 
discount in London. So also, at a like date, the rate 
in London upon Paris was, for bills at three days’ sight, 
25°55, and for bills of three months’ date, 25°724, 
giving a difference of 174 centimes for three months, or 
70 centimes for one year, and being 2°74, or nearly 
3 per cent., for the rate of discount in Paris. 

* The difference in these rates does not exactly show the rate of 


discount, because the negotiating difference is not less than 24 cen- 
times, except in particular instances. 
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INTEREST ON Biuts OF EXCHANGE. 


The following observations respecting interest will be 
of service :— 

(1) Bills at sight, or the short cash prices of bills, are 
dearer than bills at three months, because upon the 
latter there is a loss of the interest for the time they 
have to run. 

(2) The interest on the London pnice 1s subtracted ; 
for this rate on Paris being in foreign money, the lower 
the number of francs is that are given in London for £1 
sterling, the dearer the bills are. 

(3) The interest on the Paris price is added; for in 
Pans the rate 1s in the money of the country, and 
therefore the greater the price is that is given in Paris 
for £1 sterling, the dearer the bills are. 

(4) The same principles apply to London rates in 
sterling; but they appear to operate the reverse way ; 
thus, in the rate of London on Madrid the interest 1s 
added, and in the rate of Madrid on London it 1s sub- 
tracted. 

To show that the reversing in the additions and 
subtractions, which takes place when rates ale in ster- 
ling instead of beimg in foreign money, 1s correct, we 
shall make out a statement for the following example :— 

If by sending goods to Cadiz I establish a net arbit- 
rated rate of 35}d., what is the rate per cent. of my 
gain if I have bills in return at three months at 37]d., 
after adding nine months’ interest at 4 per cent. to the 
arbitrated rate ? 

According to the data 1t may be supposed that 35,250 
pence were laid out in this country in the purchase of 


goods, which have been sold in Cadiz for a sum, after 
21 
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paying alt expenses there, equivalent to 1,000 pesos of 
plate; that nine months elapse before return bills are 
obtained at three months’ date; and that these bills. 
are then discounted at 4 per cent. per annum. 


Pence. 
Amount of Cost and Charges - - - - - - - 35,250: 
Interest for nine months : - - - - - 1,057 
Cost and Interest - - - - - - 36,307 
Pence. 
Return Bills for 1,000 Pesos at 373d. _—- . - 87,750 
Discount for three months - - - - - 877 
—— 37,373 
Profit, 2°93, or nearly 3 per cent. on Cost and Interest - - 1,066. 


eee 


The rates here being in sterling, the interest is 
additive to the arbitrated rate, while the discount is 
subtractive from the return rate, which is the reverse 
of what takes place when the rates are m foreign 
money 

It further requires to be remarked, that there is a 
similar reversal of the rates upon which the profit 18 to 
be estimated ; for when the rates are in foresgn money 
the return rate is used, but when they are in sterling the 
arbitrated rate 1s employed ; in either case, however, the 
discount upon the former or the interest upon the latter 
should be previously applied. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ARBITRATED PRICES. 


ARBITRATED prices are rates or prices produced by 
bullion or merchandise from the cost or selling price in 
one of the two places concerned, together with the 
arbitrated weights or measures, and the charges, allow- 
ances, and rate of exchange ; an arbitrated cost price 
being the price at which the article should be bought to 
admit of its being sold without loss at the given selling 
price; and an arbitrated selling price that at which it 
should be sold to cover the cost and charges 


ISXAMPLE. 


To find the arbitrated selling price in imperial marks 
per lb. in Hamburg, produced by the purchase of indigo 
in London at 5s per lb, calculating that the export 
charges are 3 per cent, that 100 lb. English yield 923 
lb Hamburg, that the freight and sale charges are 5 
per cent, and that the course of exchange 1s mks. 20 50 


pi. 


Statement 1 lb. Hamburg ? 
24 = 100 lb. English. 
1 = 65s. Sterl 
20 = 20 Mks. 50 Pf. 


100 = 103 with export charges. 
95 = 100 less Hamb. charges. 


108 x 2050« 5x 10 wes. 6 007 PE, or 6 Mks. 
185 x 95 
Oss.—The London charges here increase the cost 
price, and therefore the 100 with these charges are 
placed on the side of the equation containing this price. 
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The equation then reaches to the net selling price at 
Hamburg, where, from the charges being estimated at 
5 per cent. on the full price, 100 full price yields 95 net 
price. Therefore, as we want to find the full price, we 
reverse this analogy, and make 95 net equal to 100 less 
charges. 

In the application of the percentage rates, as terms of 
the equation, it 1s considered that the shipping or export 
charges are rated on the cost price, and that the sale or 
import charges are rated on the selling price. 

For these and for discounts on each price the equa- 
tional terms then are as follows :— 

(1) To find a Sale Price — 
100 = 100 + Export Charges 
100 — Import Charges = 100 


100 = 100 — Discount on Cost 
100 — Discount on Sale = 100. 


(2) To find a Cost Pnce — 
100 + Export Charges = 100 
100 = 100 — Import Charges 
100 — Discount on Cost = 100 
100 = 100 - Discount on Sale 


The objects of these calculations may be more clearly 
understood if we state that in finding an arbitrated cost 
price it 1s to be the nghest price at which the article 
should be bought, or, in finding a selling price, the 
lowest price at which it should be sold, either to pre- 
vent any loss upon the transaction or to realise any 
proposed profit. 

In calculations of this kind there are generally two 
classes of Charges to be taken into account. the one 
comprises the percentage charges, as commission, 1n- 
surance, etc., which are dependent upon the amount of 
merchandise, and the other the fixed charges, as duty, 
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freight, etc., which attach to the article without regard 
to its value. 

Houses of business having frequent occasion for cal- 
culations of this nature generally make up tables of 
fixed nuinbers, from which, by applying either the rate 
of exchange or the given price, the required price can 
be obtained with little calculation. Percentage charges 
chiefly depend upon agreement ; charges for insurance 
and freight can frequently be but httle more than sur- 
mised ; and the rate of exchange, particularly with 
some places, 1s rarely so steady as to be depended upon 
at the time when the order is executed as at the time 
when quoted or when the calculation was made Hence 
limits are generally attached to the order upon these 
different points. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE COMPARISON OF DIRECT AND ARBITRATED RATES 
OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


ARBITRATED Pars, or Indirect Rates of Bills of Exchange, 
are compared with the direct rates for the purpose of 
determining the most advantageous method of either 
making remittances or disposing of drafts and obtaiming 
returns. 

For the making of remittances, as from London to 
Paris, this purpose 1s to find whether the purchase of 
bills on other places and the sale of them in Paris will, 
after defraying the extra expenses, produce a greater 
amount of French money than would be obtained by 
the remittance of direct bills on that place. 

For either reimbursement or obtaining remittances 
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or returns, as with the same places, whether it 1s better 
for London to draw upon Paris, or for Paris to remit to 
London, and whether such remittances should be in 
direct or indirect paper. 

The terms better and worse as applied to rates of 
exchange are convertible according to their application, 
and they must not be ‘confounded with those of higher 
and lower prices. Thus 25 francs 50 centimes per £ 
sterling give a better rate for drawing, and a worse rate 
for remitting, than 25 francs 70 centimes, the former 
being the dearer, and therefore the better rate for selling, 
than the latter, which 1s the cheaper and therefore the 
better rate for buyiny 

For disposing of drafts, whether such paper would 
sell for a better price elsewhere than in the place 
making the operation, taking also into consideration the 
means of reimbursement, by either counter-drafts or 
return remittances. 

These are the general purposes of arbitrating the 
rates and making these comparisons, but they can be 
carried much farther, as operations in bills of exchange 
are capable of being rendered very complicated and 
circuitous by extending them through several places. 

In making the calculations for either drawing or 
remitting, as the purchase and sale of bills are for im- 
mediate payment, while direct remittances are in cash 
only when due, 1n order to make the comparisons upon 
a footing of equality in point of time (unless bills at 
short sight are used, which is seldom the case), the 
direct bills require to be discounted, at the rate of interest 
in the place on which they are drawn. In like manner, 
also, when any indirect bills are for longer or shorter 
periods than those for which the selling rates are made, 
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adjustments of interest or discount are required to be 
applied, in order to bring them to the level of those 
prices. 

All operations of Bills of Exchange, unless they are 
direct Drafts for direct remittances, are attended with 
the charge for brokerage, which 1s commonly ,', per cent. 
or 1 per mil. Hence the purchase of either direct or 
indirect remittances has one brokerage; the sale of in- 
direct bills, a second brokerage; the purchage of either 
sort of returns, a third brokerage; and the sale of in- 
direct returns, a fourth brokerage. 

There is also a charge for Commission to be taken into 
calculation, unless the operation 1s upon the joint-account 
of the parties concerned in it, and between whom the 
profit or the loss 1s to be divided. The rate of this 
charge 1s the subject of agreement, and 1s necessarily 
dependent upon the trouble and responsibility incurred 
by the guarantee which 1s given by the endorsements at 
each step of the operation. In the following examples 
and exercises this charge 1s, with one exception, taken 
at 4 per cent. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon the attention 
of English inquirers into the nature of exchanges, that 
a rise or fall in the price of rates of exchange expressed 
in foreign money 1s directly the reverse of what it may 
appear to be, and of what 1t 1s generally described to be. 
The true principle is, that the greater the quantity of 
foreign money which 1s given for the pound sterling, the 
lower the rate of exchange becomes ; for, to use a familiar 
illustration, every one would say that the price of oranges 
had fallen, when it had varied from twelve for a shilling 
to sixteen for a shilling, although in speaking, for 
example, of the exchange on France, it 1s commonly 
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said, when the rate has varied from fr. 25°20 to fr. 25°40, 
per £ sterling, that the later is the higher instead of its 
being the lower of the two prices; it is, as with the 
oranges, the francs which are bought and sold, and not 
the shilling or the pound sterling. It is clear that at 
24 francs per £, the value of each franc would be 10d. ; 
at fr. 25°25, 93d.; at fr. 27°4, 83d.; and at fr. 30 it 
would be only 8d. 

When the rates are not in foreign money an crease 
in the quantity of the rate 1s, then, an increase in the 
price ; as 37$d. per peso duro, or hard dollar, is a higher 
price than 37d. for bills on Madrid; but with rates in 
foreign moneys, the prices are inversely as the quantities 
of those moneys; and thus we find, 1n bargaining, that 
a party will say, I will not take them at 25°70, but I will 
give 25°75 for them—the latter being a less price than 
the one demanded. 


BANKING OPERATIONS. 


The direct object of any bill of exchange is to obtain 
the payment of a sum of money due to the drawer of it, 
by his transferring his claim, through the instrumen- 
tality of the bill, to another party from whom he receives 
the value either in money, or in credit, or account ; and 
the transferment 1s thus continued, through the various 
possessors of the bill, until it comes into the hands of a 
party finally claming payment. Many bills are, how- 
ever, drawn imerely for the purpose of taking advantage 
of the state of foreign exchanges, while, on the other 
hand, purchases of foreign bills are continually being 
made, with the intention of either holding them and 
taking the chance of a rise in the rates of exchange, or 
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remitting them abroad to create a fund which the pur- 
chaser may draw against, or out of which he may have 
returns. 

Speculations of this nature constitute what are termed 
Banking Operations, and by some great houses they are 
constantly being carried on through a variety of places. 
The balance of trade as being for or against a particular 
country, in relation to some other country, has a con- 
siderable influence upon its exchanges, but (as with the 
clearances of the London bankers) the mutual relations 
between several countries serve to keep in check any 
material elevation or depression, and it 1s by the circu- 
lation of bills, sometimes aided though at other times 
disturbed, by operations in bullion and foreign stocks, 
that a comparative steadiness 18 attained which 1s con- 
ducive to the common advantage 

To ascertain in what manner such operations im bills. 
of exchange can best be conducted is the object of the 
calculations of arbitrations of exchanges. The numerical 
result 1s, however, not the only thing to be attended to 
In practice. Bills which may yield a good price for sale 
may be capable of being taken to only a very limited 
extent, and in like manner for return bills, those which 
are the cheapest for purchase ay notwithstanding be 
only in limited supply. The abundance of certain bills 
is inostly to be found im particular places, and it has 
been well observed by a sagacious practical Cambist that 
there 1s a sort of geographical mfluence upon the rates 
of exchange, and that the nearer bills in their transit 
approach the places on which they are drawn the better 
prices they commonly produce. Hence bills upon St. 
Petersburg generally meet with a better sale in Amster- 
dam or Hamburg than they do in Paris or London; 
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bills on Leghorn or Genoa yield higher rates of 
exchange in Marseilles than in Paris, and in Paris than 
in Hamburg, and therefore it can be owing only to some 
accidental circumstance that any advantage can attend 
the sending of bills out of their due course of travel. 

The state of the Money Market has also its influence. 
Where money is abundant, and the rate of interest is 
consequently low, every opportunity for mnvestment is 
eagerly sought for, and bills of exchange come in for a 
full share of high prices, if for no other purpose than 
merely that of holding; for as their due-date approaches 
their value increases, by the amount of the mterest, or 
nearly so, for the running time, and at the rates of the 
places on which they are drawn At certain periods of 
seasons bills on particular places are more in request 
than at other times, and this is often a cause of advance 
in value, which those concerned in their negotiation 
have to take into account. 

Another cause which operates at all times upon the 
rates of exchange which can be obtained for bills 1s the 
security, or, in other words, the respectability of the 
names upon them Bills drawn or accepted by first- 
rate houses command a first-rate pnce. Original bills, 
or those which are sold by the drawers of the bills, can 
obtain such prices only when coming from houses of the 
highest standing ; and, indeed, in the sale of such bills, 
but of another class, not only do they get an inferior 
rate of exchange, but the payment for them, instead of 
being made on the following post day, 18 sometimes 
delayed until inquines have been made, while, on the 
other hand, the sellers of bills not unfrequently require 
payment for them upon delivery. 

Bills of exchange drawn upon or payable in this 
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country, otherwise than at sight, have, it is well known, 
three days of grace, or are not due until the end of that 
time beyond the period for which they are drawn. Bulls 
thus coming due on a Sunday, or Christmas Day, or 
Good Friday, are reckoned due the day before. Those 
falling due on Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first 
Monday in August (Bank Holiday), and the 26th De- 
cember (or Boxing Day), are payable on the following 
day. France, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, etc., 
give no days of grace. 

There 1s another point respecting the rates of exchange 
which requires to be noticed. The tenor of most of the 
bills upon places with which London has opened an 
exchange is three months ; and when only a few days 
have elapsed between the time of their being drawn and 
that of their negotiation, 1t rarely makes any difference 
in their rates. Otherwise, when the bills have been 
running for a longer time, and their value has thus 
become increased, they either command a better rate of 
exchange or the three months’ rates are taken, and in- 
terest 1s charged for the time which has run, at an agreed 
percentage perannum (When there are several bills so 
situated, instead of taking the interest on each, it is very 
common to find an average time for which the interest 
is taken on the whole, and this 1s sometimes calculated 
to the nicety of half a day.) Abroad 1t is most common 
to charge in this latter manner for any time which has 
elapsed, and 1t must therefore be attended to in the 
checking of foreign exchange accounts, because the 
amounts charged for remittances to this country fre- 
quently exceed the ainounts of the bills at their specified 
rates of exchange, by a sum which is equal to the 
amount of the interest upon them, from the days on 
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which they were drawn to the day on which they were 
remitted. 

The number of the places with which exchange 
business is conducted is necessarily limited to those 
with which great or frequent intercourse 1s maintained ; 
and several, even of these, being excluded from anything 
more than occasional transactions, quotations of rates. 
upon them are generally only nominal. In the bill 
transactions with other places either some intermediate 
exchange places are employed, or drafts and remittances. 
come from only one of the two places concerned. For 
example, of the places given in the London Course of 
Exchange, there are rarely ever any bills negotiated 
upon either Berlin or Rio de Janeiro ; bills upon St. 
Petersburg are also but seldom found in the market, 
drafts upon Russian houses of business being commonly 
inade upon their correspondents in Hamburg or Am- 
sterdam, or sometimes Paris, with whom credits have 
been opened for this purpose. So, also, though there 1s 
scarcely any place to which Kuropean commerce extends 
where bills upon London cannot be found, yet the 
reverse 18 the case with only, comparatively, a very few 
places, and the rest draw upon and renut to London, 
instead of London taking the imtiative in the bills. 

In the operations of exchanges, as short bills are 
never used, except occasionally for returns, both direct 
bills and bills of a different tenor to that quoted for the 
selling price require to be corrected, and the rates of 
interest in the various places concerned must therefore 
be known. In those courses of exchange which have 
different rates for different times for bills such difference 
of price will serve to show nearly the rate of interest in 
the place drawn upon, although, as before observed, 
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there is usually a shade of difference in favour of short 
bills. Thus in the London rates of bills on Paris there 
being at times, between the rate for three days’ sight 
and that for three months’ date, a difference of 20 
centimes, say, for three months, or 80 centimes for a 
year, this difference gives rather more than 3 per cent. 
per annum for the rate of interest in Paris. In the 
hke manner the difference in Paris for bills on London 
being taken at 7$ centimes for sixty days, or 45 centimes 
for a year, will make the London rate of interest below 
2 per cent. perannum. In the same way the rates for 
other places may be found, but certainly with no great 
degree of precision. 

The rate charged for commission for the negotiation 
of bills is commonly the subject of agreement, but it 
varies also according to the nature of the transaction. 
Some houses increase their rates of commission, accord- 
ing to the number of their signatures or endorsements. 
Thus in the sale of indirect bills remitted from London 
to a correspondent in Paris for returns, as the bills so 
remitted would have been made specially payable to 
him he would have to endorse them, and as he would 
also have to endorse the return bills 1t would not be an 
uncommon thing for him to charge a double, or at least 
an increased rate of comnnussion for his double respon- 
sibility. Foreign bankers in such cases often charge 
1 per cent. The profit upon exchange operations is, 
however, usually so small, especially between the prin- 
cipal exchange places of Europe, where from the 
rapidity of communication every trifling advantage can 
be quickly seized, that unless the rate of Commission is 
very low no such agency can be employed. The trans- 
actions are in consequence generally carried on upon 
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joint-account, and these operations so much influence 
the market that commission business can be transacted 
only by a very limited number of houses of such high 
character as to command a better selling price for bills 
having their endorsements. When, however, the en- 
dorsements are sans yarantir (without guarantee), the 
trouble being small and there being no risk, there may 
be little or no Commission charged. 

Brokerage is usually double; that is, paid by both 
the seller and the buyer of the bills. It 1s sometimes. 
objected to by the former when selling at a low price, 
or more often by the latter when buying at a higher 
price than he would otherwise give; and it 1s some- 
times avoided when the course of exchange 1s unfavour- 
able by returns being nade by drafts of the correspondent, 
In the principal places of Europe the rate is 1-10th per 
cent.; but it 1s sometines 1-4th per cent., and even 
higher, when it 1s for the negotiation of bills having 
an unusually long time to run. 

These are the general points which seem to require 
any notice on bill transactions. Particular regulations 
are dependent upon the customs of various places and 
upon the stringent laws which all states have established 
in order to give confidence in the due performance of 
the obligations contained in these great agents of com- 
mercial settlements. Various legal writers of enunence 
have employed their talents m classifying and expound- 
ing the numerous decisions upon these matters in our 
courts of law; but the best work on the subject is, A 
Practical Treatise of the Law of Bulls of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Bank Notes, and Cheques, by the Right Hon. Sir 
John Bernard Byles; fourteenth edition, 1887, published 
by Effingham Wilson & Co., Royal Exchange, London. 
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Many houses of business have some peculiarities in 
their modes of arrangement of the forms in which the 
statements of arbitrated pars of exchange are made out. 
Instead of making separate statements for the direct 
rates, some introduce them into the general statement, 
and apply, as it may be said, mentally the brokerages 
and comnussion. The prices of bills at short sight are 
also frequently taken into account, for the purpose of 
trying whether they would be more advantageous than 
those at the usual tenor of bills employed in exchange 
operations. It1s by some the practice to give the arbi- 
trated rates of exchange produced from the prices of 
bullion, and the range of investigation is, In some in- 
stances, further extended by adding the same for transac- 
tions 1n the public bonds and stocks of other countries. 
The omission of these particulars inay be considered a 
defect ; but in a work of this nature it could not properly 
be expected that every possible variation should be ex- 
hibited, or every possible desire for information antici- 
pated. The formula of some of our principal houses 
of quiet exchange business, both under the old and new 
monetary systems of the Continent, has been tollowed 
as the best guide that could be selected , and 1 1s trusted 
that, from the explanations of the general principles 
given in this and the preceding sections, no difficulty 
will be found which a student of ordinary intelligence 
will not be able to overcome 1n a short space of time. 


ARBITRATED RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


We now give several Course of Exchange Lists and 
al explanation of the moneys of the present monetary 
systems, with the Arbitrated Pars for Paris, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg. These exchange prices vary of course 
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from day to day, and are here given as average or definite 
prices, simply to guide the reader in his operations. 


LONDON EXCHANGE. 


France - - - - Short and 3 mos. 25°25 Fr. and Cts. 
Netherlands - - - g 12 3 FI. and Stiv. 
Belgium - - - - ‘; 25:30 Fr. and Cts. 

Italy (Gold) - - - Short and 3 mos. 25 40 Lire and Cent. 
Italy (Paper) - - 3 mos. 28°10 _,, 6 
‘Germany - - es” 55 20 55 Imp. Mks. and Pf. 
Austria - - . te 1175 F! and Neu-Kr. 
Spain - - : 3 48d. # Hard Dollar. 
Portugal - - - a ovd. 4 Mailreis. 

Russia - - - ge 30d ¥ Rouble, 

New York - - - sight. 48d. # Dollar. 

Hong Kong - - ae 46d. # Dollar. 
Shanghai - . - oy 62d. ¢ Tael 

Kast Indies - - = Gj 20d W Rupee 

Rio de Janiero 3. ee ty 26d 4? Milreis (Brazilian), 


The first five rates are for £1 sterling. Hamburg, 
Frankfort, and Berlin are included in Germany ; Rome, 
Genoa, Naples, etc , in Italy; Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam in the Netherlands ; Brussels and Antwerp in 
Belgium ; Vienna and Tneste in Austria. We have 
preferred giving the names of countries. 


Heample 1. 
REMITTANCES TO PARIS 


The rates of three months’ bills in Paris being con- 
sidered as follows, and those in London of the same 
tenor, being as in the preceding course, 1t 1s required to 
find whether any indirect bills will be better adapted for 
remittances to Paris than direct paper, and whether, for 
returns, London should draw upon Paris, or Paris remit 
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to London in either direct or indirect bills, the charges 
being one brokerage on each operation, with a commis- 
sion of 4 per cent., and the rate of interest in London 
being 2 per cent., and in Paris 3 per cent. per annum. 


PARIS EXCHANGE. 


Fr c 
London - - - - Short and 3 mos) 25 20 per #1 Sterling. 
Belgium - - - - <3 99 50 ,, 100 Francs. 
Italy - - - . + 89 50 ,, 100 Lire (paper). 
Netherlands - é - 3 mos. 911 50 ,, 100 Flonns 
Germany : - - es 122 50 ,, 100 Mks. 
Austria - - . - es 210 », 100 Florins. 
Spain - - - a: 505 ,», 100 Pesos. 
Portugal - - - e 550 ,, 100 Milreis. 
Russia - - - - is 312 », 100 Roubles 


HQUATIONS FOR ARBITRATED Pars WITH PaARIs. 


Belgium Austria 
be as 1 £° 
j - # 2% 30 Fr. and C. 1 - 41 75 Fi. & Neu-Kr. 
100 - - 99 50 Pe 100 - 210 Fr 
Result, 25 174 Result, 24 674. 
Italy. “pam 
1 4? 240d ° 
1 - - 28 10 Lire and Ct. 48 - - 1 Peso. 
100 - - 8&9 50 Fr and C 100 - - §05 Fr. 
Result, 25 15. Result, 25 25. 
Netherlands. Portugal. 
1 £? 240d ? 
1 - - 12 3 FI and st. 52 - 1 Mulreis, 
100 - - 211 50 Fr. and C | 100 - - §50 Fr. 
Result, 25 63 Result, 25 38. 
Grermany Russia 
1 £° ; 240d. ? 
a - 90 55 Mks. and Pf. 30 -- = 1 Rouble. 
312 Fr. 


100 _ - - 122 50 Fr and C | 100 


Result, 25 174. | Result, 24 9€. 
22 
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ARBITRATIONS FOR REMITTANCES AND RETURNS WITH 





PARIS. 
Paris on Lonpon. 
For Returns @ 3 months - - - - . 25 20 
Interest, 2°/, - : - - - - 124 
3 Brokerages’ - - - - - - 20 
25 40 
Commission, } °/,, - - - 84 
Fra. 25 484 
Paris, Pars. 
Fr. C. London Fr C, 
Belgium - - - 99 50 25 30 Fr. & C. 25 17] 
Italy = - - - - 89 50 98 10 L. & C. 25 15 
Netherlands - . - 211 50 12 3 Fi. & St. 25 634 
Germany - - - 122 50 20 55 M. & Pf 25 174 
Austria - — - . - 210 11 75 Fl. & Kr 24 674 
Spain - - - - 505 48d. # Doll. 25 25 
Portugal - - 550 52d. # Malr 25 38 
Russia - - - - 312 80d. # Rouble 24 96. 
LONDON ON Paris. 
For Remittances @ 3 months - - - - - ,25 25 
Discount, 3 °/, - - - - - - 19 
Less 1 Brokerage — - - - - - 24 
feats 163 
25 


The Arbitrated Pars being found, as in the preceding 
section, “ Arbitrations of Exchange,’”’ pages 303 and 825, 
the direct rates are corrected in the following manner. 

Bills at three months being used, the two direct rates 
require to be converted into short or cash rates. Pro- 
perly, the two brokerages attendant on the indirect bills 
should be deducted from each of the arbitrated pars ; 
but it answers the same purpose, for the comparison, to 
add them with its own brokerage to the rate of the 
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returns. With these the commission is generally added, 
but it is here done so separately, in order to show 
whether the pars will bear this charge, or whether they 
will answer only for joint account. Lastly, as direct 
remittances are attended with one brokerage less than 
indirect remittances, a correction on this account 18 
required ; but instead of deducting this one brokerage 
from the corrected rate for either the returns or the 
indirect pars, the purpose is answered, as above, either 
by adding it to the rate for the direct remittances, or, as 
here done, by deducting it from the discount upon this 
rate. 

None of the above arbitrated pars (excepting the 
Netherlands rate) 1s favourable. Bills on Amsterdam 
cover the comnussion, and give a profit of 15 centimes 
per £ sterling. On Joimt-Account the profit of 233 
centimes 18 nearly 1 per cent 


Haample 2. 
REMITTANCES TO AMSTERDAM. 


The rates of Bills in Amsterdam being considered as 
below given, and those in London being as in the pre- 
ceding course, with the same charges as in the last 
Example, 1t is required to find the best direct or arbi- 
trated rates for remittances and returns, the rates of 
Interest for direct and short time Bills being reckoned 
as follows .— 


London - - - - - - 2 per Cent. 
Paris” - - - - - - - 3 98 
Amsterdam and Hamburg - ) er 
Fiankfort and Vienna - . 4 “ 
Other given places = - - 5 - 
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AMSTERDAM EXCHANGE. 


Fl. C 
London, short and 2 months” - . 12 05 # £1 Sterling. 
France, 3 ‘4 - - - 47 » 100 Francs. 
Belgium, short and 8 months” - - 47 50 ,, 100 Francs. 
Germany, - y ‘3 - - 59 ,, 100 Imp. Mks. 
Italy, 6 " - - - 48 », 2100 wire. 
Austria, 3months - - - - 102 — ,, 100 Flor. (A.) 
Russia, ss - . - - 150 »» 100 Roubles. 


1 - 
100. —t- 


i; 2 
100 —- 


EQUATIONS 10R ARBITRATED PARS WITH AMSTERDAM 


France. Ttaly 
1 +? 1 £° 
: - 2 2FG 1 - . - 28101L C. 
- - 47 FI. 100_—é=- - - 43 F] 
Result, 11 86°7. Result, 12 08 3 
t 
Belgium. . Austra. 
1 £9 I ire 
- - 25 30 FC. i J] - - - 11°75 FL K. 
: : - 4750 Fi C ': 10 - - - 102 Fi. 
Result, 12 017 | Result, 11 98°5 
German\ Russia 
1 £? | 240 d.? 
20 55 M PE , 30 - - - 1 Rouble. 
59 Fl 100_—sé- - 190 FI] 


Result, 12 00 


ARBITRATIONS FOR REMITTANCES AND RETURNS WITH 


AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM ON JLONDON 


For Returns @ 2mos_ - - - - - 12 6 
Interest, 2 °/, - = - 4 
3 Brokerages . - - 3b - 76 
oes eo ne 
12 126 
Commission, }°/, - -  - - = 4° 


Mlorins 12 166 
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Amsterdam Pars 
F) c¢ London Fl. c 
France - 25 25 Frc. 11 867 
Belgium 47 50 25 30 12 17 
Germany 59 20 55M pi 12 12-4 
Italy - 43 ' 2810L.c. 12 88 
Austria 102 11 75 Fl.k. 811 985 
Russia - 150 30d.p Rble 12 


LONDON ON AMSTERDAM 





Fl ¢ Fl st 
For Remittance @ 8 mos. - 12 15 = 12 3 
Discount @ 24°), - - 789 
Less 1 Brokerage’ - - 121 
Se O06 38 
12 8-62 
If, for Bills on Berhn, realising (after discount) - 12 10° 
Returns are made in Bills on Paris at cost 
(after discount) of - - - - - 11 837 
With 4 Brokerages, - - - - 48 
And Commission,4°/, - - - 59 107 
11 94:4 
The profits will be - - 15°6 


or nearly 1,°, per cent 


rample 3. 
REMITTANCES TO HAMBURG 


The rates of bills in Hamburg being considered as 
below given, and those in London being as in the pre- 
ceding course, with the same charges and rates of interest 
as in the last example, it 1s required to find the best 
direct or arbitrated rates for remittances and returns. 
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HAMBURG EXCHANGE. 


London - - Short and 2 mos. 
France - - i 8 mos. 
Belgium - - 
Netherlands - - 
New York - - . a si 
Austria - - - 3 mos. 
Italy - - - > | ” 
Portugal 
Spain - 
EQuATIONS FOR ARBITRATED Pars 
France. 
1 £? 
1 - - - 25 25 F.c. 1 - 
100—=Cés- - - 81 M. 100.—s- 
Result, 20 45. 
Belgium. 
1 £? 
1 - - - 25 30 F.c. 1 - 
100 =St- - - 80 25 M pf. 100. 
Result, 20 30. 
Netherlands 
1 £? 
1 - - - 1215 Fle. 52 se 
100 =SCs- - - 169 50 M. pf. i 100 - 
Result, 20 59. 
{ 
New York. 
240d? | 
48 - - - - 1 Doll. 48 - 
100_—=Ct - - 413 M. , 100 - 


Result, 20 65. 


Mks. pf 
20 42 per £1 Sterling. 
81 » 100 Francs. 
80 25 », 1OO Francs. 
169 50 ~—Ss,,_:«1100 Flomns. 
» 100 Dollars. 
175 », 100 Florins. 
75 » 200 Lire. 
450 » 100 Milreis. 
412 » 100 Dollars. 
WITH HamBbBURG. 
Austria. 
1 £°? 
- - 1175 F! kyr. 
- - 175 M 
Result, 20 56. 
Italy. 
1 £? 
- - 2810 Lie. 
- - 75 M. 
Result, 21 07 
Portugal 
240 d.? 
- - - 1 Milr. 
- - - 450 M. 
Result, 20 76 
Spain 
240 d.? 
- - 1 Doll. 
- - 412 M. 


Result, 20 60 


ARBITRATIONS FOR REMITTANCES AND RETURNS WITH 


HAMBURG. 


HAMBURG ON LONDON. 


For Returns @ 2 mos. - - - 
Interest, 2°), 
3 Brokerages - - : m 


; 3) 
Commission, }°/,  - 


128 


20 548 
6°8 


20 61°6 
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ago aul Pars. 
M. pf. London. M. pf. 
France - 81 25 25 F.c. 20 45 
Belgium - 80 25 25 30 F.c. 20 30 
Netherlands 169 50 12 15 Flic. 20 59 
New York - 413 48d. # Doll. 20 65 
Austria - 175 11 75 Fi. kr. 20 56 
Italy - - 75 28 10 L. c. 21 7 
Portugal - 450 52d. # Mil, 20 76 
Spain - 412 48d. # Doll. 20 60 
LONDON ON HAMBURG. 
For Remittances at 3 mos. - - - 20 55 
Discount, 24°/,  - - - - 128 
Less 1 Brokerage - - - - 2 
_—— 10°8 
20 44°2 





After allowing for discounts it will be found that, 
according to the above Arbitrated Rates, bills on Italy are 
supposed to sell, after paying all expenses, at a good 
profit, which would be much increased by making 
returns in bills on Brussels or Antwerp. 


THE FOREIGN COURSES OF EXCHANGE. 
ANTWERP EXCHANGE. 


London - -! Short or 3 mos. 25 20 per £1 Sterling. 

France - - 99 50-~—Sso,,_:« 100 Francs. 

Netherlands’ - 50 ~=—,, 100 Florins. 

Germany - - 123 », 100 Marks. 

Italy - - - 89 », 100 Lire (paper). 

Spain - - 510 ,, 1 Peso (or 5 Pese- 
tas). 

Portugal - - 5 50 1 Milreis. 


BERLIN EXCHANGE. 


Mks pf 
London -~— - | S8days&8mos. 20 40 _ per £1 Sterling. 
France - - | 8 dave & 2 mos. 8} », 100 Francs. 
Netherlands - 169 50; ,, 100 Florins. 
Belgium - . 81 ' ,, 100 Francs. 


Austria - : 175 |, 100 Florins. 
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France” - 
Netherlands 
Belgium - 
Germany - 
Ttaly - - 


London - 
France 

Germany - 
Austria 


London - 


Paris 
Amsterdam 
Hamburg - 
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VIENNA EXCHANGE. 


Fl kr, 
| 8 mos. 117 50 = per £10 Sterling. 
| % 40 50 ~=,, 100 Francs. 
‘7 47 50 ~~ ,, 100 Florins, N. 


is 46 50 ~=,, 100 Francs. 
- | i 59 20 ~=sf,,_:-« 100 Imperial] Mks. 
7 . 4210 ,, 100 Lire (paper). 


ITALY EXCHANGE. 


Lire 


Short & 3 mos 28 per £1 Sterling. 
- 110 », 100 Francs. 
133 », 100 Imp. Mks. 
217 ,, 100 Florins, A. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE. 


Voll 
\ | Cable Transfers at: ) , per £1 Sterling. 
(| sight & 60 days 
- | ” ” 1 9 5 18 Francs. 
- | e ? 41 ,» 100 Florins. 
a ‘4 95 | ., 400Imp M. 


To assist the reader in his calculations of the relative 
values of various moneys, we here give several tables, 
which may be useful, viz. :— 


(1) The Coins of Foreign Countnes, with approximate 
value in English money; (2) the Exchange Value of the 
chief foreign moneys compared with English £ s. d.; 
(3) French and English money; and (4) American and 
English money 
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THE COINS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, WITH THEIR AP- 
PROXIMATE VALUE IN ENGLISH MONEY _ 


Gold (G); Silver (&); Copper (C); Bronze (B). 


AMERICA. HOLLAND. 
Ss Dd 8 D. 
1 Eagle (G) = 10 Dollars - 41 0 1Ten-Florn Piece (G) -16 8 
1 Dollar (G) =100 Cents - 4 1 1 Ducat (G) = 5¢ Flomns - 9 7 
1 Dime (8) = 10 Cente - 0 5 1Florn or Guilder () = 
1Cent(C)- - - 0 0 100Cents” - 8 
1 Two-and-a-half- Cent Piece 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. (B) - 5 : : - O Of 
1 Ducat (G) - 9 4 
1 Florin (3) = 100 Kreuzers 1 
1 Ten-Kreuzer Piece (S) - 0 24 1 Twenty-Lire Piece (G) - 15 10 
1 Kreuzer (C), nearly O 02 4 [are (S) = 100 aan - 0 9% 
BrnoluM. 1 Five-Centimes Piece (B)- 0 O§ 
1 Twenty-Franc Piece (G)- 15 10 PORTUGAL. 
1 Franc (S) = 100 Cents - 0 9$ 
.1 Gold Half-Crown =5 M1l- 
DENMARK. reis . - 92 24 
1 Frederick @’Or (G) - -16 3 %1Crown=1 Milreis (3) - 4 55 
1 Crown (G) = 10 Kronors- 10 113 
1 Kronor (S) = 100 Ore (B) 1 Russia 
FRANCK J Imperial (G)=10 Roubles 32 1 
1 Napoleon (cP = 20 Fis I io. i i id pelt 3 2 


(8). > - 15 10 
1 Franc (5) = 100 Gents - O 9 
1 Five-Centimes(B)=1So0u 0 O84 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 1 Dollar (S$) = 5 Pesetas = 


1 Crown (G)=10 Marks - Y 93 | 20 Reals - - - - 

1 Prus Thaler(S)=3 Marks 2 11 | 1 Peseta (S)=4 Reals =100 

1 Mark (S) = 100 Pfenmge 0 11}! Centimes . - 0 93 
1 Twenty-Ptennige Piece(S) 0 24 | 1 Ten-Centime Piece ) - O01 


1 Doubloon (G)=100 Reals 20 6 
0 


N & —This Table gives only such coins as will enable the student 
to understand their relative values. The English equivalents are given 
as near as Finglish coins will allow. 
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MONETARY TABLES, WITH THE APPROXIMATE PARS 
OF EXCHANGE. 


We now set before the student a series of Monetary 
Tables and the approximate pars of exchange with British 
moneys, and shall then proceed to give exchange lists 
for London, Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, Ant- 
werp, Vienna, Italy, St. Petersburg, and New York, 
with some of the equations worked out. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. 
1 Pound = 20 Shillings = 240 Pence = 960 Farthings. 


1Shilling = 12 , = 48 _ 
1 Penny= 4 4 
2. FRANCE. 


1 Franc = 100 Centimes. 
lf the Par of Exchange be taken at 25 25, then Fi 25 25 cents = £1, 
and 1 Fr, = 94d. 


38. BeLatum. Same as France. 
4 SwitZeERLAND. Same as France 


5. NETHERLANDS. 
1 Florin or Guilder = 20 Stivers = 100 Cents. 
1Stiver = 5 ,, 
Approximate Par. Fl. 12 = £1, 1 Fl. = 1s. 8d. 
Exchanges are made in Florins and Cents, but in London custom 
retains the Stiver. 
6. GERMAN EMPIRE. 


1 Reichsmark or Mark = 100 Pfennige 
Approximate Par. Marks 20 43 Pf. = £1.; 1 Mark = 113d. 


7. AUSTRIA. 
1 Florin = 100 Kreuzers. 
Approximate Par Fl. 11 75 Neu-Kr. = £1., 1 Fl. = 203d. 
8. SPAIN. 


1 Peseta = 100 Centesimos. 
Approximate Par Pesetas 25 = £1; 1 Pes. = 94d. or 98d. 
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N.B.—By a decree of 19th October, 1868, the money 
of Spain was assimilated to that of France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy—the Peseta of four reals, con- 


sidered as equivalent to a franc, being taken as the 
monetary unit. 


9, PorTUGAL. 
1 Milreis = 24 Crusados = 25 Reals = 1000 Reis. 
1 ” = 10 », = 400 ,, 


1 99 = 40 9 
Approximate Par 44 Milreis = £1; 1 Milreis = 534d. 


10. Ivaty. 


1 Lira Itahana = 100 Centesim1. 
The approximate Par of Exchange being the same as that of France, 
Lire I. 25:25 = £1; 1 Lira I. = 94d. 


11 GREECE. 


1 Drachme = 100 Lepta. 
Approximate Par. Dr. 28°25 = £1, 1 Dr. = 84d. 


12. DENMARK. 


1 Kronor = 100 Ore 
Approximate Par: Kr. 18 18 Ore = #1; 1 Kr. = 133d. 


13. Russia. 
1 Silver Rouble = 100 Kopeks 
Approximate Par. Silver Rouble 6 40 Kopeks = £1, 1 Silver 
Rouble = 374d. 


14. New York. 


1 Dollar = 100 Cents. 
Approximate Par Dollar 4 86 Cents. (taken as 4°84 per tariff) = £1; 
1 Dollar = 49}d, 
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‘ 
a 


EXCHANGE VALUE OF FOREIGN MONEY. 


Subject to Fluctuations in the Rate. 


inglish ae Eroneh (terman a 


a oa doc. f m p 
English Sovereign - 20 0 4 88 26 20 20 40 12 60: 
- Shilling - 1 0 O 24 1 25 0 060 
French Napoleon’ - 1510 J5¥odd 20 0 1615 99 42 
» rane - - 0 9 O19 1 0 O80 O 47 
German 20-Mark Piece 9 6 475 2470 20 0 12 20: 
‘i Mark - - O1lf} 024 124 1 0 =O 87 
Holland 10-Gulden mice -|16 4 4 0 2070 1665 10 0 
a Florin - 1 7} 040 215 170 1 0 
Danish 20-Kron Piece - -/21 9 530 27 40 22 25 18 10 
» Kronor - - -; 1 1 O 27 130 113 += «O65 
American Dollar - - -| 4 ] 10 #5 6 #410 2 40 
Spanish Dollar - - -| 311 094 495 398 280 
i Peseta - - -: 0 94 019 095 O70 O 46 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MONEY. 
sod s oad ts d 
5 Cents, 0 Of | 4 Francs, 3 2% | 20 Frans, 016 0 
10_—C—=,, O1 ' 6 . 4 OU . 30 ‘5 1 4 0 
50-—C=é4;, O 4% , 6 ‘3 4 94 , 40 ‘5 112 0 
To. 4s 0 74 tas 5 7 | 50 , 2 0 0 
1 Franc, 0 9 ! § - 6 4} 100 4 0 0 
2 - 1 74: 9 ; G7 2h 181 Fr 77 c,5 5 & 
3 is 2 4; 10 +4 8 O 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH MONEY. 
s a Fr. c ; * »b d Fre | ft 5 d Fr. c. 
0 Of 0 23 ; 0 1 0 125 , 2 0 O 50 0: 
0 O4 06 | 0 20 250 210 0 62 50 
0 Of 07h | O30 375 3 00 75 0 
Oo 1 010 ; 0 4 Q nO) 8310 QO 87 50 
0 2 021 | 05 0 6 25 4 0 0 100 O 
0 3 0 31 Q010 0 12 50 410 O 112 50 
0 4 042 ! 015 O 14 75 ao 0 VU 125 0 
0 6 052 ; 10 0 2 0 , 3d 5 5 131 77 
0 6 0 623 . 110 O o7 5B), 
AMERICAN AND KNGLISH MONEY 
xs 6 a | | b os d 
5 Cents, 0 24 4 Dols, 016 60 | 20 Dols , 42 4 
10, 05 5 , 107, 8% , 6 3 56 
50 es 2 Of 6 4, 1 4 8 410.——*,, 8 + 7 
75 3.0); 7, 1 810 50, 10 5 9 
1 Dol , 41 ,8 ,, 1 iz 11 100 =», 20 11 6 
a 8 3 Q 117 0 | 1233 ,, 2 4 
Bo, 12 4 10, 2 1 8 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MONEY. 


3s od Dols, ¢ts. & s da, Dols cts ££ ¢ a Dols. cts. 
01 0 2/1070 1 70 3°00 14 58 
0 6 012 108 0 1 94 40 0 19 44 
1 0 0 2 | 0 9 0 9 18 5 0 0 24 30 
26 0 6 | OW O Y 43 6 0 0 29 16 
8 0 0 7 ; 015 0 3 64 ; 7 00 34 2 
4 0 09 1 40 4 86 8 0 0 38 88 
5 0 1 21° 110 0 7 29 9 0 0 43 74 
6 0 14 200 9 72 410 0 0 48 60 


Mint PaRs. 


Besides the Arbitrated Pars of Exchange between dif- 
ferent countries resulting from the prices of gold and 
silver, there is what 1s called the Mint Par, fixed by law, 
representing in countries which possess the Gold Standard 
the number of umts of coms which contam the same 
quantity of pure gold as the sovereign In these coun- 
tries the price of bar gold cannot differ much, by premium 
or discount, from its nunt price The Mint Pars, or 
rather the Pars resulting from the prices of bar gold, 
govern the short exchanges between Iungland and the 
countnes which have adopted the gold standard— 
France, the Netherlands, Gerinany, Portugal, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and New York. The two hmits 
between which the short exchanges can fluctuate are 
found, the one by adding to and the other by subtracting 
from, the nunt par the cost of transhipment of gold 
from one place to the other. These units are called the 
“Specie Points,” or ‘* Bullion Points,” and are of great 
importance to the commercial world, as they govern the 
question of export or nmport of gold. 
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The Mint Par for Paris is thus found :- 


£1,869 = 480 oz. Troy, 44 Stand. 
Oz. Stand.1 = 31 10849552 Grammes }}. 
Gr. Stand 12 = 11 Grammes Fine. 
Gr. Fine, 900 = 1,000 Grammes French Coin. 
Gr. 100 = 3,100 Francs. 


Thus abbreviated and worked by chain rule :— 
4 x 31°10849552 x 11 x 31 = Fr.25 29.1 
1,869 x 9 ara 





For all practical purposes, say francs 25 224 centimes. 
As “Specie Points,” therefore, may be taken the Short 
Exchanges, fr. 25°11 and fr. 25°33; and at the former 
rate gold would be shipped from London to Paris, and at 
the latter rate from Paris to London. 

The following are the mint pars and specie points for 
the countries of the gold valuation :— 


Mint Pars Specie-Points. 
Paris - - - . - Fr. 252215 | Fr. 25:11 and 25°33 
Amsterdam - - - Fl 12107 | Fl 1202 ,, 12°17 
Berlin - - - Mks. 20°4294 Mks 20°31 ,, 20°53 
Lisbon - - - - 53 285d 
Copenhagen - - Kron 18 1595 Kr 18°03 ,, 18°26 
New York - - - - $4°8665 $483 ,, 4:90 


N.B —Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, are the same 
as in France. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 


THE following is a list of Gold and Silver Coins of a. 
stated full weight and Assay Report. We have given, the 
calculations of their fine and standard weights and their 
sterling value up to two decimal-places of pence, and 
would advise the reader to work some exercises for 
himself. 

We give the Calculations of the French Napoleon as 
an additional example for gold :— 


4 dwts 34 gr =99°5 gr. 


995 < 900 
Tot = 89°55 gr. Fine Weight 
x _, 97 69 gr. Standard Weight 


9769=4dwts. 1°69 ¢grs. @ 77s. 104d per oz = 15s. 1019 


and the calculations of the Prussian thaler as another 
example for silver :— 


11 dwts. 20 grs. = 284 grs » 6 _ 7°67 Worseness 
>> 


284 — 767 = 27633 Standard Weight. 


Weight 
40 


255-60 grs. at 5s. per oz. = 2s. 10 54 


B52 


GOLD COINS. 
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Full weight and reported fineness; with their fine 
and standard weights, and value at 77s. 103d per ounce 


standard 


French Napoleon - - 
German 20 M-pce., — - 
Dutch 10 Flor -pce . 
Russian 4 Imperial - 
American 4 Eagle - - 
Spanish Doubloon - 


; Full Wt. 

'dwts grs | 
| 4 33 
15 atl 
| 40 9 

| 4 

| 5 9° 
(17 8h! 


ness 


- 900 


900 
900 
917 


: 900 


870 


ars 
89°55 
110 25 
92 70 
91°21 
116 10 
362 36 


SILVER COINS. 


Fine- | Fine Wt } St Wt 


97 69 
120 27 
101°17 

99 50 
126°65 


395 30 


Value. 


8 
16 
19 
16 
16 
20 
64 


Full weight and reported worseness, with their 
and standard weights, and value at 5s per ounce 


standard. 


French 5 Francs - - 
Dutch Guilder - 
Prussian Thaler - - 
Russian Silver Rouble - 
Aust. Species-Thaler — - 
Spanish Pillar Dollar - 
Mexican Dollar” - - 
Peruvian Dollar 

United States Dollar - 
Calcutta Sicca Rupee - 
Mad. Rupee (N Gov) - 


|} Full Wt ; Worse 
dwts 


116 
| 6 
me! 
(13 
,18 
17 
‘17 
17 
17 


&ls 
i} 
22 


20 


' 
s 


6 
8 
6 


' id 


gy 
7 
64 
6} 
8 
o 
2 


ee eee we eee 


eT 
347 17 
148 01 
255 00 
LV7 33 
360 83 
372 66 
376 22 
373 OS 
370°08 
176 00 
165 00 


Fine WE | 


St Wt 


875 32 
160 01 
276 33 
299 82 
390 OY 


402 8&8 . 


406 73 


| 
| 


| 
| 


408 32 


401-01 


{ 


490 27 


178 37 


10 19 
6°15 
4 88 
171 
6 58 
1:60 


fine 


Value 


Pe Io we 


d 
10 91 
8 
10°54 
147 
0°76 
2 36 
2 84 
2°41 
212 
11 78 
10°29 


N.B—The Mexican and Peruvian dollars are those of 
1833, and the United States dollar of 1792. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BULLION. 


BULLION means gold and silver in bars, ingots, dust, 
small pieces, old coins and medals. 

Gold and silver are sold at so much per standard 
ounce, and owing to a varying proportion of alloy the 
gross weight of any parcel of bullion will almost always 
ditfer from the standard weight. 

The purity is found by a process called an assay, in 
which an arbitrary pound weight is employed. 

To standard gold or silver 1s to convert the given 
gross weight of any other purity than standard into its 
equivalent standard weight from the assay report of its 
quality. 

Standard gold is a mixture of metal containing eleven 
parts of pure gold, with one part of alloy. Its standard 
purity is 13, or 09168. 

Standard silver contains thirty-seven parts of pure 
silver, with three parts of alloy. Its standard purity 
1s 75, or 0925. 

The betterness indicated by B, or worseness indicated 
by W, of gold or silver 1s the weight of the quantity of 
alloy to be added to or taken from the full or gross 
weight, in order to reduce it to the standard weight. 

In whatever state gold 1s found 1t is mixed with a 
greater or less quantity of silver. Native gold contains 
from 65 to 99 per cent. of gold, palladium gold con- 
tains about 86 per cent., and rhodium gold trom 59 to 
66 per cent. Silver 1s usually accompanied with gold, 
but there are some = particularly when it 18 
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extracted from lead and other inferior metals. When 
the quantity of silver in such mixtures 1s very small in 
comparison with the gold, it 1s often disregarded or 
treated as alloy ; and when the comparative quantity of 
gold is so minute as not to be worth the expense of 
extracting, it 1s reckoned as being silver. 

Mixtures of gold and silver are called partings When 
gold 1s greater 1n quantity the mixture is called a gold 
parting, and when silver is the greater, a silver parting. 

Gold 1s weighed at the Bank of England and by 
private dealers by the ounce, divided into 1,000 parts, 
but not to a greater nicety than 025; and silver by the 
ounce, divided into tenths, but not lower than ,5,. 


CURRENCY. 


We have in this country a Gold Currency, the 
Sovereign being the basis of all money exchanges. 

Both silver and bronze coins are circulated, but they 
are known as Token Money, because they only represent 


fractions of gold coms, and are not intrinsically worth 
their free value. 


LEGAL TENDER. 


A legal tender of money in this country is gold up to 
any amount, silver up to forty shillings, bronze up to one 
shilling, and Bank of England notes up to any amount, 
but not exceeding the debt to be paid, as no one except 
the Bank of England is compelled to give change for 
these bank notes. 

The following tables give the British inperial standard 
weights and fineness of the golf and silver coins now 
in use :— 
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BRITISH GOLD COINS. 


Number in the Standard Fine Gold Alloy 
Troy Ib. Weight in each in exch 
Grs Grs Grs 
93%, Half Sovereigns - - - 61°637 56°500 5°137 
462° Sovereigns - - - - 128°274 1138 001 10°273 
STANDARD. 
22 Carats, or 9162 Myll., or 11-12ths Fine Gold. 
i » 834 ,, 5, 1-12th Alloy. 


BRITISH SILVER COINS 


Number in the Standard Fine Silver Alloy 
Troy lb Weight in each. in each 

(rs. Grs +s 
264 Threepences - - - 21-8182 20°1818 1°6364 
182 Sixpences : - - 43 6364 40 3636 3°2727 
66 Shillings - - - 87°2727 80°7273 6°5455 
33 Florins - - - - 174 5455 161°4545 13:0909 
263 Half-Crowns - - - 2181818 201°8182 16°3636 
131} Crowns - - - -  436°3636 403°6364 32 7273 

STANDARD 
11 oz. 2 dwts., or 925 Mill., or 37-40ths Fine Silver 
18. 4; ae ae » 3-40ths Alloy. 


BRITISH COPPER AND BRONZE COINS. 


Formerly 1 lb. avoirdupois of copper was coined into 
twenty-four pence, or forty-eight halfpence, or ninety- 
six farthings. 

In 1860 the bronze comage replaced the copper. It 
was of less weight, being composed of ninety-five parts 
copper, four of tin, and one of zinc. 1 lb. avoirdupois 
of bronze (7,000 grains) was coined into forty-eight 
pence, or eighty halfpence, or 160 farthings. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


THE privilege of coining has in all ages and countries 
belonged to the Sovereign, and has, in England at least, 
been rarely delegated to any subject, and in any case 1n 
a restricted form—the Crown always reserving the nght 
of determining the standard, denomination, and design 
of the coins. 

Previous to 1870 the responsible direction of the coin- 
ages of this country was entrusted to two controlling 
officers : (1) the Master and Worker of the Mint, and (2) 
the Deputy-Master and Comptroller. The former was 
bound by the conditions of Indenture entered into 
between the Sovereign and himself to cause the coins to 
be worked within the ‘‘ Remedies,’ or the lmuts of 
deviation, in either excess or deficiency, from the legal 
standards. 

In 1870, on the death of Professcr Graham, the 
Master, and after careful inquiry, it was decided to 
entrust the actual administration of the Mint to the 
Deputy-Master ; the office and title of the Master of the 
Mint to be held ez-officio by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the time bemg, without salary. The services 
of a scientific officer were secured by the appointment of 
a Chemist of the Mint. The Coining, Die, and Melting 
Departments were made one operative department, and 
placed under a single superintendent, and under the 
new regulations the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, C.B., was 
appointed the first Deputy-Master and Comptroller. 
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THE REMEDIES OF COINS. 


The remedies within which the coins are to be worked 
are :— 


For Gold - - 12 grains in the pound troy, for weight. 
sth carat in 24 carats, for fineness. 
For Silver - 1 dwt, in the pound, for weight and fineness. 


These remedies remain virtually the same, but in 
point of fact the work is executed very far within them, 
as, for example, in the remedy for fineness the gold coins 
are not more than ,j, of a carat in the twenty-four carats 
on one side or the other of the legal standard. 

The coinage of gold is conducted for the public, free 
of all expense whatever to the parties importing or 
bringing gold into the Mint, 1t being open to any person 
to have any quantity of gold, of not less than £10,000 
in value, wrought into com, and redelivered to him, for 
standard weight of metal the same weight of com, with- 
out the least charge. 

It 1s a popular error that because gold 1s comed under 
the superintendence of public officers, and the Crown, 
with the sanction of Parliament when any alteration 1s 
made, prescribes the standards and current values, that 
the gold coins are therefore issued by the Government. 
The fact 1s the Government coms no gold for itself; it, 
like any individual, procures its supplies, when wanted, 
from the Bank of England, which alone, for many years, 
has been the sole importer of gold into the Mint. No 
claim, therefore, can properly be made upon the Govern- 
ment (or indeed upon the Bank) to reimburse whatever 
loss arises from the wear or ill-usage of this coin. The 
Bank formerly deducted 2$d. per ounce for light gold 
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from the £3 17s 9d. per ounce for purchased gold to 
cover expenses of melting, assaying, and casting into 
bars for the Mint. But since 1870 the Mint undertake 
to receive light gold at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, and return 
the same to the importer at the full Mint price of £3 
17s. 104d.—the loss being only in the deficiency of 
weight. 

The nation chooses to have gold for its standard of 
value. The Bank purchase gold with their notes. The 
Government works it into coin free of expense, and the 
Bank issue it to the public in re-exchange for those 
notes, at a trifling advance of rate, by reason of the 
gratuitous workmanship, but which advance is barely 
sufficient to defray the expenses they incur. The loss 
which individuals suffer, occasionally from lightness of 
weight, must be considered as a trivial premium paid 
for the use of this money. 

The privilege of having silver, copper, and bronze 
wrought into coin is vested solely in the Crown. These 
metals are supplied to the Mint by orders of the Lords 
of the Treasury, and as from the higher prices or rates 
of the coins made from them than the market prices for 
the same metals, the working of them yields a profit to 
the Treasury. The coins of these metals, therefore, 
being issued by the Government, and not being the 
standards of value, are when much worn at occasional 
periods either called in, and new coins given for them, 
or, as at present, the saine principle 1s virtually acted 
upon, by giving permission to the Bank to select the 
deteriorated pieces, and obtain those of full weight in 
exchange. 
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THe TRIAL OF THE Pyx. 


For trial of the weight and purity of the gold and 
silver coins of this kingdom, about once in three years 
the Lords of the Privy Council, generally on request of 
the Master of the Mint, direct the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ex-officio Master of the Mint, to issue a writ 
summoning a Jury of the Members of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of London to meet at the Exchequer Office in 
order to examine and report upon the pieces of coin 
which have been promiscuously taken (one out of each 
Journey-weight in every working of the Mint), and de- 
posited in a box called the Pyx, kept under the custody 
of the Warden of the Mint, and which box has been 
brought for examination by order of the Crown. The 
finished coins are delivered to the mint master in weights 
called journey-weights. A journey-weight is fifteen 
pounds troy (901 sovereigns or 1,402 half-sovereigns) of 
coined gold, or sixty pounds troy of comed silver. The 
Jury having been sworn, receive their charge from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and proceed to count, 
register, and weigh the whole of the pieces of each sort 
of money, in order to ascertain what, 1f any, has been 
the deviation from the legal or standard weight. This 
done, the Jury proceed to Goldsmuths’ Hall, taking a few 
of the pieces in order to assay the metals, by trying 
their purity against portions of the standard trial plates 
furnished to them at Westminster. Upon the accuracy 
of these trial plates depends the purity not only of our 
coins, but also of the manutactures of gold and silver 
throughout the kingdom, for, practically speaking, the 
term standard denotes rather an accordance in degree of 
purity with these plates, than the assumed perfectly 
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legal mixture of the precious metals with their appointed 
alloys. When this operation has been finished they 
draw up in writing, and deliver to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer their report or verdict upon the result of 
their investigations. 

There is no instance upon record of this verdict of the 
Jury of the Exchequer Pyx declaring that the coins of 
this kingdom have erred so much from their Standards 
as to be beyond the limits of the remedies. It1s this 
favourable verdict which gives the Master of the Mint 
his guetus, and absolves him from the penalties of the 
Mint indenture, or from suffering fine and ransom at the 
will of the Sovereign. It constitutes a public attestation 
of the standard purity of the coins of the realm. 

From the several trials of the purity, from the numer- 
ous welghiugs in bars, plates, blanks, and coins, which 
the metal undergoes, and from the strict vigilance which 
is practised by the officers in all departments, the one 
checking the other, an extent of exactness 1s attained 
which 1s without parallel, and which makesthe ‘‘ Remedy”’ 
a mere nullity. 

Notwithstanding the delays which these vestigations 
necessarily occasion, such 1s the power of the Royal 
Mint that, on an emergency, 100,000 sovereigns can be 
coined in one day, and when imore expedition can be 
easily and safely used, as in the coinage of silver, not 
being the standard of valuc, the number of pieces which 
can be worked 1s shown by the ofticial statement that in 
234 continuous working days there has been manufac- 
tured the enormous number of 57,960,936 pieces, being 
at the rate of 247,696 pieces, or 30,962 pieces for each 
of the eight presses per day. 

Before the metal 1s delivered to be melted it 1s first 
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assayed by the resident assayer, in order to ascertain 
from the equivalent standard weight into what quantity 
of coin it ought to be worked. For the quality of the 
metal the Master of the Mint 1s answerable, and with 
what precision the weights are adjusted may be seen 
from reports of the jury of the pyx of the exchequer, 
some of which state that the weight of 1,749 sovereigns 
contained in the Pyx differed from full or standard 
weight by only two grains in excess, while the ‘‘ remedy ”’ 
of the same would have allowed a difference of 18 dwts. 
17 grains. 

The work of coinage was transferred in 1810 from its 
old place in the Tower of London to the present Mint 
on Tower Hill. The head of the Department—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ex-officoo Master of the Mint 
——has no practical control over the operations and busi- 
ness of the Mint. The work is in the responsible hands 
of the Deputy-Master From the Mint the whole of the 
British Empire and its Colonies (with the exception of 
Australia) 1s supplied with comage. Australia has branch 
mints at Sydney and Melbourne, and the East India 
branch mints are at Calcutta and Bombay. 

In addition to the gold, silver, and bronze coins struck 
for home use, the Mint manufactures gold coins (two 
dollars) for Newfoundland ; silver coins (50, 25, 20, 10, 
and 5 cents) for Newfoundland and Canada, besides 
bronze coms for Jersey, and nickel, coins for the West 
Indies. 

In the thirteen years 1858-70, the annual average 
registered import of gold and silver (real value) to the 
United Kingdom was £27,083,330, the annual average 
export being £22,095,346 In the same thirteen years 
the average annual coinage of gold and silver in the 
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Royal Mint was £4,854,661, or nearly equal to the 
annual excess of imports over exports of bullion which 
flows in all this volume through London to and from 
every part of the globe. ! 

The production of gold has declined of late years from 
the maximum attained after the great Californian and 
Australian discoveries, but the production of silver has 
materially increased, and is generally expected, from the 
rapid development of metals containing it, to increase In 
the future. Any permanent depreciation in the value 
of silver in relation to gold is not anticipated however. 
Unlike gold, which has one fixed value, the price of 
silver varies considerably. In the London market from 
1833 to 1873 it ranged from 59d. to 624d. per ounce. 
In 1875 it was 56d., and in 1885 it was at its lowest+ 
483d., at which price there was a profit (the seigniorage}) 
of no less than 36 per cent. upon all the silver coined. 
The fact of £20,000,000 of German silver being dis- 
placed by the standard gold coinage of the new monetary 
system had much to do with this depreciation of silver 
value. 

In pages 348 to 349 are given the valuations of the 
coins chiefly used in commerce by foreign countries, 
and their value in English. We now give a table of 
all the British coms, with their approximate German, 
French and American values. The German value is 
expressed in reichsmarks or marks (M.) and pfennige 
(pf.); the French value, inclusive of course of Belgian 
and Swiss, 1s m francs(F.) and centimes (c.); the Dutch 
in guilders or florins (F1.) and cents (¢.); the Austrian 
in florins (Fl.) and kreuzers (kr.); and the Aierican 
United States value in dollars (D.) and cents (c.). The 
money of Italy, lire and centesimi, and the money of 
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Greece, drachmai and leptai, being fairly equivalent 
to the francs and cents. of France, the table will give 
the comparative values of British money for those 
kingdoms also :— 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF BRITISH COINS, 


In GERMAN, FRENCH, BELGIAN, Swiss, ITALIAN, GREEK, DutcH, 
AUSTRIAN, AND UNITED STATES MONEY. 


British. German. ) French, | Dutch | Austria | United 
etc States. 
GoLp. 
s. d M pf Fo oc¢ Fl c l. kr D. c. 
Sovereign - -|20 0 | 20 O | 25 20 |12 0 110 O 4 84 
Half-Sovereign -| 10 0 | 10 12 60 6 0 5 0 2 42 
SILVER. 
Crown - -| 5 0 5 0 6 30 3 0 2 50 1 21 
Half-Crown -{ 2 6 2 50 3 15 1 50 1 25 604 
Florin - -| 2 0 2 0 2 52 1 20 1 0 48 
Shilling -} 1 0 1 0 1 26 60 50 24 
Sixpence - 6 50 63 30 25 12 
Threepence - 8 25 31 15 124 6 
BRONZE. | 
Penny~ - - 1 8 10 5 4 2 
Half-Penny~ - 04 4 5 24 2 1 
Farthing - - 0+ 2 24 1? 1 04 


STANDARD GOLD. 


The English Mint Standard for gold is twenty-two 
parts or carats fine in twenty-four parts or carats of 
metal, so that standard gold contains twenty-two parts 
of fine or pure gold and two parts of alloy. The carat 
is a nominal weight, and is divided into four grains. 

When any parcel of gold is found by the assayer to 
contain more than twenty-two parts of fine or pure gold 
in twenty-four it 1s said to be so much better than 
standard, and when it contains less it 1s said to be so 
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much worse. Thus gold which assays 23 carats 2 grains 
is 1 carat 2 grains better, as shown below :— 


Cc. Gr, 

Assay - - 2% 2 
Standard 7 - 22 0 
=B 1 2 


Gold which assays 21 carats 2 grains would be 2 grains 
worse, thus :— 


C Gr 

Standard - - v2 0 
Assay = - - 21 2 
=W 0O 2 


Now, as gold is always sold at so much per standard 
ounce, we must, in buying or selling a parcel, ascertain 
how many standard ounces it contams. This 1s done 
by adding the total Betterness to, or deducting the total 
Worseness from, the gross weight. 

An assayer reports on the number of parts per thou- 
sand of fine gold contained in the bar, and the following 
ig the formula at present used 1n calculating the Standard 
Weight of gold :— 

As standard gold contains +; of fine gold and 4, of 
alloy, it follows that there are 9163 parts of fine gold 
and 834 parts of alloy m every thousand parts of 
standard gold. Therefore, multiply the gross weight by 
the assay report, and divide by 916%, or, what comes to 
the same thing, multiply the gross weight by the report, 
add ,', and point off three decimal places. 
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Example. 


What is the standard weight of 800 ounces of gold 
reported 992 ? 
992 
800 


11)793,600 
72,145 


865°745 ounces. 


To reduce Standard Gold to Fine (or pure) Gold 
deduct 3s from the standard weight. Thus, what is 
the fine weight of 124 oz. 4 dwts. 16 grs. of standard 
gold ? ; 


Ozs Dwts Grs 
124 4 16 Standard. 
Deduct « - - 10 


118 17 15 Fine 


STANDARD SILVER. 


The English Mint Standard for Silver is 11 oz. 2 dwts. 
of fine silver, with 18 dwts. of alloy in 12 oz. gross 
weight of metal. Any departure from this standard is 
also called Betterness or Worseness 

To find the Standard Weight of Silver multiply the 
gross weight by the number of pennyweights in the 
Assay Report of Betterness or Worseness, and divide the 
product by 222 to find the betterness or worseness. 
The quotient 1s then to be added to, or deducted from, 
the gross weight, according to whether it is betterness 
or worseness, and the result 1s the Standard Weight. 
This is the rule used in standarding silver. 
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Example 1. 


What is the standard weight of 844 ounces of silver 
reported better 44 dwts. ? 


4)844 Gross Weight. 


3376 
422 
pee Ss oz. dwts 
222)3798(17 Lor17? 2 Betterness. 
222 844 0O Gross Weight. 
1578 = 861 2 Standard Weight. 
1554 ae a 
240 


Quotient 17:1 or 17 oz. 2 dwts. Betterness, which, added 
to the S44 oz. gross weight, gives 861 oz. 2 dwts. 
Standard Weight. 


Ezrample 2. 
To find the standard weight in 72 lb. 2 oz. 10 dwts. 
of silver, reported worse 7} dwts. 


Ib o2 dwts 
3 - - 72 2 10 Full Weight. 
7 


me ar oe pera SS eee 


5905 5 10 
36 1 5 


——__——~ lh oz dwts 


222)541 6 15( 2 5 6 Worseness, 


Therefore 
- 72 2 10 Full Weight. 
2 5 6 Worseness 


lb 69 9 4 Standard. 
oz. 837 4 Standard. 


N.B.—-Silver in bars is not weighed lower than to a 
quarter of an ounce or 5 dwts. 
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FINE SILVER. 
To reduce standard to fine weight, take 3-40ths of the 
standard weight and subtract the product. 


oz dwts 
Thus 837 4 Standard. 


41 17 for 2-40ths. 
20 19 ,, 1-40th. 


oz. 774 8 Fine. 


FOREIGN REPORTS OF THE PURITIFS OF GOLD AND 
SILVER. 

The mode of reporting the purities of Gold and Silver, 
elsewhere than in this Kingdom, 1s to state the quantity 
of fine metal which is contained in the integer of the 
weight. 

In FRANCE and various other countries, the purity is 
expressed in milliemes or tenths of millémes (or 1,000 
and 10,000 parts), which is a closer calculation than in 
England, where thousands and thirds-of-thousands only 
are given. 

N.B.—This mode of decimally expressing the purity 
is sometimes called touch, but 1n Indian and Chinese re- 
ports the integer 1s commonly separated into only 100 
parts, though lower parts are occasionally employed. 

In GERMANY the Assay Integer was formerly a Mark, 
divided into 24 Carats each ot 12 Grains for Gold, and 
into 16 Loths each of 18 Grains for Silver. It 1s now 
the Mint Pound, of 500 Grammes, and reports m 
iuilheémes of fineness as in France. 

In Spain and PorTUGAL, and also in the Spanish and 
Portuguese Scttlements, the Assay Mark is divided into 
24 Quilates or Carats of 4 Grains, for Gold, and into 12 
Dinéros of 24 Granos, for Silver. The report is now 
in inilliémes. 
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In the valuation of Gold and Silver in France, the 
amount is calculated either from the following fixed 
rates, at 


Gold. Silver per Kilogramme. 
Frs 343777 220-00 1000 fine 
3094 00 198 ‘00 900 _,, 


employing the weight of the fine metal; or from tariff 
rates, formed from these rates according to the purity, 
using, in this case, the scale weight of the metal. The 
variation 1n price 18 an additive premium per 1000 or 
Mille. 

_ In German valuations the amount is found from a 
vanable price per Mark fine, at Berlin and Hamburg, 
and per lb. fine at Frankfort. In Spain and Portugal 
it is per Mark fine. 


CHAPTER XX. 
STANDARDING OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


As some account of the modes of ascertaining the 
purities of the precious metals and the regulations 
under which they are either wrought imto coin or 
manufactured into plate will probably be found both 
useful and interesting, we give a brief outline of the 
chief particulars concerning them. 

An assay 1s defined to be a process in metallurgy to 
determine cither the component parts of the matenal 
under investigation, or the relative quantity of one 
metal which exists in a compound of several metals. 

In this country an assay of either gold or silver is an 
analysis to ascertain whether the metal examined is 
present in sufficient quantity to render the compound 
equal, in degree of fineness, to its appointed standard, 
or’ whether the precious metal is in too great or too 
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small a relative quantity. There is sometimes also a 
further purpose ; namely, in a gold assay, to find what 
relative quantity of silver, or in a silver assay, what 
relative quantity of gold there 1s in the compound, 
when, as 1s generally the case, these two metals are 
both to be found in the same mass. This is called a 
parting assay. 

The first process in either assay 1s to accurately 
weigh an assay pound of the flattened metal. In an 
assay of gold a quantity of fine silver, sufficient to make 
the weight of the silver equal to three times the weight 
of gold, 1s, 1f necessary, added to the gold, in order to 
diffuse the atoms of gold through the whole, and to 
thereby enable the acid used in the second or parting 
process to act with greater efficiency. The gold thus 
adjusted 1s then enveloped in a thin sheet of pure lead 
and put into a cupel, or small porous cup made of bone- 
ash, which 1s placed, and has been highly heated, in an 
assay furnace. The intense heat soon lquefies the 
inetals, over which a current of air continually passes, 
and the baser alloys umting with the lead form an 
oxide of lead or ltharge, which 18 either gradually 
absorbed in the cupel or thrown off in a state of oxidous 
vapour. When it 1s observed that the metal, by its 
appearance, has been completely purified from those 
alloys the operation 1s stopped and the metal is left to 
cool. 

The second process in a gold assay 1s to separate the 
silver from the gold For this purpose the button of 
the melted compound 1s first flattened on an anvil, then 
passed between two rollers, and the thin mbbon of 
metal, having been annealed or softened by heat, is. 


rolled up and forms what is called a coronet or cornet. 
24 
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In the meantime some weak diluted nitric acid has been 
heating in a glass matrass, placed in a sand-bath, into 
which the cornet is put, and boiled for a time, by which 
a large portion of the silver 1s removed ; but as the gold 
cannot be freed froin it by a single treatment with acid 
it has now to be again boiled with a fresh and stronger 
acid. The cornet 1s next washed, first in hot and then 
cold distilled water, and it is afterwards placed in a 
small refining pot over the furnace, in order to free 1t 
from moisture and to aggregate its particles, by which 
its colour 1s changed from a dsrk brown to a rich dead- 
gold colour. These means suffice to clear it sufficiently 
for all practical purposes, as by making certain com- 
pensations for the retention of a small portion of silver, 
and also for the loss of a very small quantity of the gold 
itself, the actual quantity of fine gold remaining may be 
perfectly estimated. 

The weight of this piece of refined metal has now to 
be tried against that of a check piece, or assay pound, 
of standard gold, which has undergone a snuilar process 
af refining, either at the same time with the assay 
piece or previously, with acid of the same degree of 
strength. If the two pieces exactly balance each other, 
the metal of the assay piece 1s said to be standard, or, 
otherwise, the weight by which it 1s either heavier or 
lighter is techmecally called 1ts betterness or 1t8 worseness. 

This 1s one method of weighing. But the more 
scientific and accurate plan is by adopting a decimal 
system ; that is to say, the assay pound taken for trial 
is divided mto 1000 parts, and the refined piece 1s 
weighed in units and tenths of the thousand. Now as 
gold 11-12ths fine (or standard) would weigh 916% (say 
917), so all weights over this would give “ better” and 
all under it ‘‘ worse ’’ reports. 
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In France the purity of gold is expressed in milliémes 
and tenths of milliémes (i.e., 1000ths and 10,000ths). 
England has adopted this form of report, as less 
cumbrous than that of ‘‘betterness’’ or ‘‘ worseness’”’ 
in carats and grains, but limits the result to thousandths 
and thirds of thousandths. 

The decimal weighing 1s, however, also converted 
into the trade expression upon the report paper, as gold 
and silver are always bought and sold by weights or 
subdivisions of the pound troy, peculiar to each metal. 

An assay of silver may be made either by cupellation, 
as in the first part of the process with gold, or by 
dissolving it in diluted nitric acid, as in the second part. 
By the former and most general method the button of 
refined metal 1s weighed against a check piece of 
standard silver which has been refined with it, and 
which has therefore been subjected to the same disturb- 
ing influences, and the report of its quality 1s made in 
the same manner, though in different sorts of weights, 
as 1s practised in a report of gold. 

The humid process of assaying silver was formerly 
little used here, its practice being almost confined to 
France. It consists in dissolving the assay pound of 
silver in nitric acid and then precipitating it by measured 
quantities of a solution of chlomde of sodium: these are 
added by degrees (briskly shaking the solution after 
each addition) until cloudimess (or even opalescence) is 
no longer produced by such addition 

The solution having been carefully made as to its 
strength, of course the quantity of silver present 1s thus 
readily determined by the quantity of solution used in 
throwing it all down as chloride of silver. It has been 
proposed to precipitate all the silver at once by an 
excess of chloride of sodium and then to collect and 
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weigh the chloride of silver ; but this would be too long 
a process when many assays have to be made at the 
same time. 

The Mints of Great Britain, France, and other Euro- 
pean states, as well as the United States, have adopted 
the humid process for the assay of silver, as it deter- 
mines the value of a silver alloy to within 0°5 (or half a 
part) in 1,000. 

The principal disadvantage of cupellation 1s the un- 
certain deerce of waste. varving from 2 to 3 dwts in the 
pound troy, chiefly occasioned by some of the silver pass- 
ing away with the oxidised alloy, so that formerly, when 
check pieces were not used, and when an arbitrary allow- 
ance was made by the assaver for waste, 1t was very 
common for silver to be reported from a half to a whole 
pennyweight under its real purity; but by the employ- 
ment of these pieces, as near an approximation to mathe- 
matical accuracy 1s attained as 1t seems possible to be 
acquired. 

Gold, as has already been observed, is also subject to 
a shght waste from a small portion of it being carmed 
away in the waste of the combined silver; but then, on 
the contrarv, 1n ordinary assays about an equal quantity 
of silver still remains in combination with the gold at 
the termmation of the assay, and cannot be removed 
without much difficulty; so that, as to the weight of 
the assayed piece, the one may be considered to nearly 
compensate for the other 

In a parting assay of gold, one assay pound of metal 
is refined without quartation or the addition of silver, 
and when it has undergone cupellation the weight 1s 
recorded, with such allowance as the assayer’s judg- 
ment directs, for lead, which, in this case, on account 
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of their great affinity, cannot be prevented from being 
retained by the gold. Other two pieces are refined as in 
assays of gold, and the difference between their average 
weight and the net weight of the former piece is pre- 
sumed to be the weight of the silver. Two pieces of 
the same metal are always tried, when the assay 1s made 
for any purpose demanding accuracy, whether the assay 
is for silver or for gold. The Bank of England (in bars 
which they purchase for coinage), very wisely, have 
three pieces tried ; in fact, a triple assay made. 

In a parting assay of silver, one piece is tried as a 
silver assay, and another piece, or two other pieces, 
being tried as in a gold assay, the weight of the gold 
found 1s added to the worseness, or subtracted from the 
betterness, of the first tried piece, in order to find the 
standard quality of the silver In parting silver assays, 
however, the silver being known to be in large excess 
over the contained gold, 1t 15 not necessary to add silver 
as In an ordinary gold assay. 


GOLD AND SILVER REpPoRTS. 


As an appropriate conclusion to these remarks, we 
give the following formule of gold and silver reports. 
The assay paper is sent to the assayer contamuing the 
sample, and if 1s marked with the letter or number ot 
the bar, and also dated when delivered to him It also 
usually contains the name of the bullon broker, or other 
partv sending it for tnal. The assayer stamps it with 
his own name, and after tnal reports upon the same 
paper; thus where a number of specimens are being 
assayed, errors are avoided. 

The first of the following examples is the regular 
form for these assay papers :— 
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B. & W. 80. June 12, 1900. SinvurR DOUBLE. 
Browne & WINGROVE, Partong. 
Refiners, 80 Wood Street. 897-8 
Goxtp DovuBLeE. We aos: 8) dwts. 
Ww. JONES aa 
Goleman Binet: Gold 2 dwts. 14 grs. 
996-2 
Cc Goup DouBLE. 
B. 1 88 grs. 
#6 Parting. 
883:°0 
SILVER DOUBLE. W.0 8} gre. 
918°2 104°0 
W. 0-2 dwts. Silver 1 oz. 44 dwts. 


N.B.—Betterness = B. Worseness = W. 


As it sometimes occurs that the gross and standard 
weights are given in statements, without the rates of 
betterness or worseness, it may be serviceable here to 
show the manner in which, by reversing the analogies, 
these rates may be found. 

For this purpose we will take a recorded instance. 
One of the parcels of sycee silver (received in part pay- 
ment, at the close of the war with China), after 1t had 
been melted with some of the dollars, and the gold 
extracted, weighed at the Mint Office 9,300 lb. 1 oz. 
gross, and was estimated as being 9,998 lb. 6 oz. 5 dwts. 
standard. Sycee is the colloquial pronunciation of the 
phrase Se-sze, which 1s strictly applicable to signify fine 
silk, but which 1s also used to mean pure silver, intima- 
ting that 1t may be drawn out as fine as silk. It con- 
tains gold amounting, on an average, to about 12 or 13 
grains in the pound troy, and the ingots or shoes of 
this silver are stamped with the name of the reigning 
emperor, and the designation of the refiner, who is 
answerable for its purity. 
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Rejecting the ounces and pennyweights as of no 1m- 
portance, and subtracting the gross from the standard 
weight, the betterness is 698 pounds. ‘To find the rate 
of betterness, we then make a proportionate statement, 
bringing out the following result. 


As 9,800 lb. . 6981lb. .: 222 dwts. . 16°66 dwts. 
Showing the Betterness to be above 16} dwts. 


In like manner the rate of gold may be found by 
taking the difference between the two weights, and 
saylng— 

As the gross weight 1s to this difference, so are 22 
carats to the rate of betterness or worseness—the follow- 
ing being an example of 1,100 oz. = 1,025 oz. standard :— 


02 earats. cara 
As1,100 . 75 : 22 1° 


Showing the Worseness to be 1} carats. 


A calculation derived from actual operation, and 
possessing some general interest, will explain the former 
manner of estimating the rate per ounce paid for hight 
sovereigns in order to correspond with the Bank of Eng- 
land buying rate of 77s. 9d. per ounce standard for bar 
gold. 

One thousand ounces lhght gold coin were melted into 
five bars, and the assay report of them was— 


Worse - - - . - 1-8th of a Carat Grain. 
Silver - - ‘ : - 9 dwts. in the Pound. 


No value was given for this small proportionate quan- 
tity of silver, because when the silver in bars of gold 
was charged for, an allowance of 4s. per lb. was made 
for the expense of extraction. 
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The loss in melting and the charges were as given 


below :— 


02. lb. oz dw grs. 
1,000 = 88 4 0 O Gross. 


12 O Loss in Melting. 


88 8 8 0 
1 8 9 Worseness. 


Oz. 997 19 15 at 77s. 9d. ¥ oz - £3,879 138 2 


CHARGES, 
Melting at6d.¥lb - - - £2 1 8 
Less Scrapings - - 016 0 
1 5 8 
5 Assays at 5s each - - - 1 5 0 
Porterage - - - - - 0 2 6 


213 2 


Net £3,877 0 0 





£3,877 on 1,000 oz. ~ 775 61d. # oz. 


N.B —On page 358 we have shown that by a recent 
regulation the Mint now receives light gold, by weight, 
at 77s 9d., and delivers at 77s. 10}d. without charges, 
so that the loss 1s in the weight only. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS FOR MANUFACTURES 
OF GOLD AND SILVER 


THE standards which have been established bv Acts of 
Parhament for the purities in this kmgdom of manu- 
factures of gold and silver are two for each metal. The 
first enactment for the purities of wrought gold and 
silver was in the second year of the reign of Henry VI. ; 
but it 1s usual to refer to the Act of the eighteenth of 
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Ehzabeth for the establishment of the standards of 22 
carats for gold and 11 oz. 2 dwts. for silver. The purity 
of 18 carats for gold was allowed to be used by an Act 
of the thirty-eighth of George III., and that of 11 oz. 
10 dwts. for silver was ordered to be employed as the 
lowest fineness for silver ware, by an Act of the eighth 
of William III., in order to prevent, 1t was supposed, 
the melting down of the new silver coins. The latter 
Act was repealed by another of the sixth of George I, 
which restored the old standard, but still allowed the 
new standard to be used at the will of the manufacturer. 


For GOLD. 


22 carats fine; and 18 carats fine in the pound troy. 

Three other Gold Standards have been allowed for 
articles of jewellery, in order to adnut of competition 
with foreign jewellers, viz., 9, 12, and 15 carats 

The value of the various standards of the pound troy 


1s—— 
& 4 a 
Pure Gold, 24 carats, - 4 41143 
Standard, OF 3.17 104 
Y9nd Standard 18 _,, 3.3 84 
3rd 5 15, 213. 1 
4th is 12: <9 2 2 53 
5th = 9 ,, 1 11 104 


FoR SILVER 


11 oz 2 dwts. fine; and 11 oz 10 dwts fine in the 
pound troy The latter standard (of eighth Wilham 
IIT ) is rarely used 

No article of gold or silver, unless exempted from 
being assayed, 1s allowed to be wrought of a less fineness 
than the lower of the respective standards 
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For testing the purities of wrought gold and silver, 
different assay offices have been appointed in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, the Corporations, or Gold- 
smiths’ Companies of which have jurisdiction over the 
manufactures of these metals in their separate districts. 
They now are those of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
York, Exeter, Chester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, and Glasgow. Of these places, York, 
Exeter, and Chester were appointed by an Act of the 
eleventh and twelfth of William III; Bristol and Nor- 
wich were also appointed, but no use has been made in 
these places of this privilege. Newcastle was added, as 
an ancient place of touch in the first year of the reign 
of Queen Anne; and Birmingham, Sheffield, and Glas- 
gow were created assay towns by Acts of the thirteenth 
and fifty-ninth of George ITI. 

The first legislation on the subject was in 1800, when 
the Leopard's Head was ordered to be marked upon all 
sterling articles of gold and silver. When the Company 
of Goldsmiths was incorporated in 1327 by Edward III., 
the Leopard's Head was borne on the shield as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the company. One of the duties 
imposed upon this company 1s to test all articles of gold 
and silver, and impress upon them the hall mark, 

An ordinary piece of plate requires the following 
marks :— 

(1) The initials of the maker ; 

(2) the Leopard's Head of the company ; 

(3) the Sovereign’s mark, the Lion passant (from 

1784) ; 

(4) a letter indicating the year of manufacture ; 

(5) the Sovereign’s head, in the case of articles 

chargeable with duty 
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Manufacturers of gold and silver articles must register 
their names and their personal or private marks (gener- 
ally initials) at the Assay Office of their district, and all 
articles sent in to be assayed must have this MAKER’S 
MARK impressed by himself. If they are then found to 
have been made in conformity with the appointed regu- 
lations, a small quantity, not exceeding 8 troy grains in 
the pound, is to be cut or scraped from them for trial of 
the purity, according to the standard for which they are 
required to be stamped. One moiety of the scrapings 1s 
to be reserved for the assay, and the other, if the purity 
proves to be correct, 1s to be put into that compartment 
of the diet box which appertains toits standard. These 
diet boxes are to be proved once a year, by or in the 
presence of such persons as the Lords of the Treasury 
shall appoint, which persons are always the wardens of 
the different halls, except for Birmingham and Sheffield, 
the diet boxes of which places are proved at the Royal 
Mint. Should any fraud or deceit have been practised 
in the manufacture, the article, on discovery, becomes 
forfeited to the Assay Office, and if it is inferior in 
fineness to the declared standard, it 1s to be broken or 
defaced before it is returned. Many articles of gold and 
silver, as medals, settings of jewels and other stones, 
chains, necklaces and fancy jewellery, and all silver 
articles not weighing each five pennyweights, are ex- 
empted from being assayed. 

When the article has passed the assay, 1t 1s stamped 
with the following marks, the forgery or imitation of 
which, or the renioval of them from old to new plate, 1 
felony :— 
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(a) THE STANDARD MARK. 


For Gold of 22 carats, and Silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. 
Lion passant for England. 
Thistle » Edinburgh. 
Lion rampant ,, Glasgow. 
Harp crowned ,, Dublin. 
For Gold of 18 carats fine— 
Crown and the figures 18. 
For Gold of 22 carats fine (from 1845) — 
Crown and the figures 22. 
For Silver of the New Standard (11 oz. 10 dwts. fine)— 
The figure called Britannia 


(6) THE Hatt MARK. 


Leopard's Head crowned for London. 
Castle “ ,, Edinburgh. 
The Figure called Hibernia » Dublin. 

Five Lions on a Cross » York 

Castle with Three Towers » Hixeter. 
Three Wheat Sheaves and Dagger ,, Chester. 
Three Castles » Newcastle. 
Anchor » Birmingham. 
Crown » Sheffield. 
Tree, Fish, and Bell » Glasgow. 


This mark 1s used to show in what district the article 
has been manufactured, or at what hall the assay of it 
has been made. The purposes of placing the hall mark 
upon plate are to show who are responsible for the 
purity, and at what office the return of the duty is to 
be clauned, in case the plate (not having been used) 
is entered fo. drawback upon being exported. The date 
mark, noticed afterwards, 1s also partly used for the latter 
purpose, because as the rate of duty has at different 
times been increased, 1t 18 necessary that the time of 
its payment should be known. If the plate so entered 
for drawback has been assayed at any other place than 
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London, a certificate of such assay is required to be 
produced. 


(c) THE Duty MARK. 
The Head of the Sovercign. 


This mark indicates that the duty has been paid, and 
it 1s therefore not placed upon watch cases, which are 
exempted from the payment of duty. The present rates 
of duty are seventcen shillings per ounce for gold, and 
eighteen pence per ounce for silver. 


(qd) THE DATE Mark 


The law directs that this mark 1s to be a letter of the 
alphabet, and that 1t is to be changed every year A 
knowledge of the date marks will guide to the age of any 
piece of plate manufactured The date marks of the 
Groldsmiths’ Hall have been of a vanety of types, Lom- 
hardic, Black Letter, Ttahe, Courthand, Roman and Old 
English—large and small, simple and ornamented— 
running in twenty year cycles, from 4 to U. 

The followmg table gives five senes of the letters, 
ranging from 1796 to 1895, both inclusive 


(1) Roman Letter, Capitals, 1796-1815 


(2) ‘3 Lowercase, 1816-1885 
(83) Old English, Capitals, 1836-1855. 
(4) - Lowercase, 1856-1875 


(5) Roman Letter, Capitals, 1876-1895 


The letters are unpressed within the outhne of a 
shield, and the shape of this shield varies; otherwise 
there would be no means of distinguishing the marks 
of 1876-95 from those of 1796-1815 
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TO CALCULATE 5 PER CENT 


Ruxue.—For the Pounds and the Shillangs.—Consider the 
pounds in the principal as so any shillings, and value them 
in pounds. 

For the Pence.—Multiply the given shillings by 6, take in 
half the number of the given pence (taking 4d. as ‘5, and so 
on), and divide the amount by 10, or, reduce the units of 
shillings into pence, take in the given pence, divide by 20, 
and to the quotient add 6d. for 10s. 1n the principal. 


Frample 


To find the amount of £657 19s lld at 5 per cent 
Product, £32 17s. 11°95-100d. 


Taking the 657 as shillings we obtain the £32 17s. , taking 
19s 11d., we put down 5 hundredths, because there is an 
odd penny, and carry 5 for the half of 11, then we say, 6 
times 9 are 54 and 5 are 59, put down 9-10th and carry 5; 
6 times 1 are 6 and 5 are 11. 

Or the pence and parts may be obtaimed thus. 9s. 11d. 
are 119 pence, 20 in 119 gives 5 and 19 oven (or 19-20th) , 
to the 5 pence add 6 pence because there are also 10s. in 
the principal. ‘The 19-20ths multiphed by 5 or divided by 2 
may be set down as 95-100ths, or 95. 
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TO CALCULATE 23 PER CENT. 


Rue. —For the Pounds.—Cut off the unit figure of the 
given pounds and divide the other figures by 4 

For the Shiliings.—Take half the number of the pounds 
remaining from the division of the pounds. 

For the Pence.--Multiply the shillings by 3, and take in 
one-fourth of the number of the pence (the quotient giving 
decimals) ; then divide the result by 10, the product will be 
pence decimally stated, and add in 6d. if there should be an 
odd pound in the principal. Or reduce the units of shillings 
and the whole pence into pence, divide by 40, and add in 3d. 
for 10s., and 6d for an odd pound. 


Example. 


To find the amount of £879 17s. Lld. at 2} per cent. 
Product, £21 19s 11 375d. 


We here say, beginning with 379, 4 into 87 produces £21 
and 3 over, the half of 39 is 19 and 1 over; and thus we get 
£21 19s.; then for the pence and parts we say, 3 times 
17 are 51 and 2°75d, the fourth of 1lld. are 53°75, which, 
divided by 10, produces 5:375d., and with 6d for the odd 
pound, produces lid. and 375-1000ths of a penny, or 
11:375d. 

Or for the pence we may say, 7s. 1ld. are 95 pence, 40 in 
95 gives 2 and 15 over, set down 15-40ths and carry 2; this 
2d. and 3d. (for 10s.) are 5d., und with 6d. (for the odd 
pound) makes 11 pence, the 15-40ths are equal to -375d., or 
375-1000ths of a penny. 
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TO CALCULATE 2 PER CENT. 


Rutze.—For the Pounds.—Cut off the unit figure of the 
pounds in the principal, and divide the higher figures by 5. 

For the Shillings.—Multiply 4s. by the number of the 
remainder in the preceding division, and add 1s. for each 
£2 10s. in the remaining part of the principal. 

For the Pence.—Consider the shillings in the rest of the 
principal, after the foregoing valuations have been made, as 
so many farthings, abating 1 from 12 to 37, or 2 when above 
the latter number. 


Example 


To find the amount of £538 16s. 2d. at 2 per cent. 
Product, £10 15s. 63d. 


Cutting off the 8 in the number of the pounds, and dividing 
53 by 5, we get £10 in the product, with a remainder of 3 ; 
then 4s. multiphed by 3, with 3s. for £7 10s., make up the 
15s. ; and lastly, the remainder of the shillings in the prin- 
cipal (£8 16s. less £7 10s.=£1 6s ) being 26, by abating 1 we 
get 25 farthings, or 6)d. 
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TO CALCULATE 13 PER CENT. 


Ruue.— Lor the Pounds.—Divide the pounds in the prin- 
cipal by 80. 

For the Shillings. —Take one-fourth of as many shillings ‘as 
there are pounds remaining from the preceding division. 

For the remaining Pence.—Add 1d. for 6s. 8d, or 2d. for 
13s. 4d., and any surplus bemg brought into pence will then 
give the same number of 80ths of a penny. 


N B.—For general purposes ld. may be added from 3s. 4d, 
to 10s.; 2d. for above 10s to 16s. 8d.; and 3d. for above 
16s 8d. 


Example. 


To find the amount of £179 15s. 7d at 1} per cent. 
Product, £2 4s. 112d. 


Cutting off the 9, and dividing 17 by 8, we have £2 and 
£19 over.—19s. divided by 4 giving 4s. 9d., and 15s. 7d. being 
13s. 4d., and 2s. 3d., or 27d., we add 2d. to the 4s. 9d., and 
reckon the 27 as so many 80ths of a penny. ‘* 
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TO CALCULATE 1 PER CENT. 

RuuEe.—For the Pounds.—Separate the units and tens of 
pounds in the principal, and the other figures will show the 
required number of pounds. 

For the Shillings.—Consider the tens and units of pounds 
as shillings, and divide them by 5. 

For the Pence.—Consider the remaining pounds as so many 
teus, and half the given number of shillings as so many units 
of farthings, subtracting 1 from 12 to 37, or 2 when the 
farthings are above 37. 


Example. 


To find the amount of £1,677 15s. 2d. at 1 per cent. 
Product, £16 15s. 63d. 


£1,600 gives £16; 77 considered shillings, and divided by 
5, gives 15s.; the 2 over with 8 (about half the number of 
shillings) give 28 parts, from which subtract 1, and the result 
is 27 called farthings, or 63d. 
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TO CALCULATE 4 PER CENT. 


RuiE.—Cut off the unit figure of the given pounds, and 
the others will show the percentage in shillings; then ¢on- 
sider the units of pounds placed to the right of half the 
number of the given shillings, and read the combined figures 
(less 1 out of every 25) as so many tens and units of 8ths 
of pence requiring to be divided by 8, to produce the pence. 

N.B.—If the pounds are above 5, reckon 6d for the £5 
and apply the latter part of the rule to the remainder; and 
when this rule 1s used for a number of pounds only, we may 
reckon the units as so many pence, with the addition of 1d. 
for £3 up to £7, and 2d. for £8 or £9. 


ample. 


To find the amount of £857 13s. 4d at $ per cent. 
Product, £4 8s. 94d. 


The 88 tens of pounds produce 88 shillings, £5 produce 
6d., and the 2 over with 7 for half the number of the given 
shillings, considered as 27 but reckoned as 26, on being 
divided by 8, produce 3}d., making the whole 93d. 
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TO CALCULATE } PER CENT. 


RvuiE.—Multiply 5s. by the number of hundreds of pounds 
(or take 1-4th of so many pounds) and add to the product as 
many pence as there are tens of pounds in 6 times the 
remainder of the principal. 


Example, 


To find the amount of £1,837 14s. 6d. at } per cent. 
Product, £4 11s 10d. 6-10ths. 


18 times 5s. (or the fourth of £18) are £4 10s.; we then 
say 6 times 37 are 222, which with 4 (for the pounds in 6 
times 14s.) are 226. The tens of pounds being 22°6 are then 
taken as pence, ls. 10d. making the whole product £4 
lls. 10d. The 6-10ths of a penny or $d. may be left out, and 
the whole product will be £4 11s. 10d. 
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TO CALCULATE 4 PER CENT. 


Multiply 2s. 6d. by the number of hundreds of pounds (or 
take 1-8th of so many hundreds of pounds), and add to the 
product as many pence as there are tens of pounds in 3 times 
the remainder of the principal. 


Example. 


To find the amount of £6,378 14s. 6d. at } per cent. 
Product, £7 19s 5d. 6-10ths. 


63 times 2s. 6d. (or the 8th of £63) are £7 17s. 6d. We 
then say 3 times 78 are 234, which with 2 (for the pounds in 
3 times 14s.) are 236. The tens of pounds being 23°6 are 
then taken as pence, ls. 1ld., making the whole product £7 
19s. 5d. The 6-10ths of a penny or $d. may be left out. 
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Reckon the thousands of pounds as so many pounds ; 
divide the number of the hundreds and tens of pounds by 5, 
and consider the quotient as so many shillings. Consider the 
remaining pounds (over 10s. being taken as £1) as so many 
farthings, subtracting 1 when they exceed 12, and 2 when 
they exceed 37. 

N.B.—lInstead of dividing the hundreds and tens of pounds 
by 5, we may double the number of the hundreds and add in 
1 for 5 in the tensof pounds The surplus over 5 1n the tens 
of pounds and the units of pounds must then be treated as 
above. 


Erampie 


To find the amount of £3,756 17s 10d. at ,', per cent. 
Product, $5 13s. 9d 


£3,000 produce £3. the 78 considered as shillings and 
divided by 0 produce 15s. and 3 over, and £36 17s reckoned 
as 37 parts or farthings, produce, with the deduction of 1 (as 
they exceed 12), 35 farthines or 9 pence. 

Instead of dividing the 75 by 5, we may say twice 7 are 
14 and 1 (tor 5 out of Sm the tens of pounds with 3 over) 
are 15. that is, 14s. 


The rules given for the ditferent percentages are formed 
by making use of such contractions as the reduction of the 
pound sterling into its lower denominations affords, 11 the 
application of the proper divisor for each of the rates per 
cent, 

If any difficulty should occur in working for any other rate 
per cent., a proportional statement should be made, and if 
means of shortening the calculation cannot readily be found 
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it should be worked by the common method of Rune or 
Turer. Thus to find the amount of £1,187 10s. 6d. at 
123 per cent. may be thus stated :— 


A As 100 : 128 .. £1,187 10 6 . Ans. 


/ An experienced calculator, however, knowing that 12} per 
‘cent. is equal to 1-8th of the principal, and that the difference, 
1-8th per cent., is the 100th part of 124 per cent., may work 
the calculation by first taking the 8th of the given sum, and 
then deducting 1 per cent. upon the product. 


It 18 124 — 4 or 38% — 4 or 125 — +125 


The object of employing the decimal parts in some caleu- 
lations 1s chiefly to prove the accuracy of each of the 
separate results, by tryimg the amount of the whole of them 
against the same percentage on the amount of the principals. 
It is a method which 1s used at the Bank of England and 
other like establishments for checking the separate dividends, 
tables bemg commonly used for this purpose. Fractional 
parts may be sometimes more conveniently employed, as 
20ths for 5 per cent., 40ths for 24 per cent., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PRACTICE. 
I.—For vaLuations BY DozEns. 


RutE.—Take as many shillings per dozen as there are 
pence for each, and reckon 6d. for each 3d., 8d. for 3d., 13d. 
for 'd., and 3 farthings for 1-16th of a penny. This will be 
9d. for each }, and 43d. for J. 
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Example 1. 
To find the amount of 894 yards at 73d. per yard. 


zs dad 
7 44 for 1 dozen. 


7 
211 74 for 84 
3. 0f - 5 
Bg - 4 

£215 0 


894 yards are 7 dozen 5} yards. 


For 73d. each, we take 7s. and 44d., or three times 14d. 
per dozen. 


PARTICULAR RULE. 
For the percentage in shillings and pence 


Multiply the principal by the number of the shillings, and 
take parts for the pence out of a shilling, adding or subtract- 
ing as the example may require; then consider the pounds 
in the product as so many shillings, and divide them by 100, 
reducing the remainder (or the figures cut off) mto pence, 
and again dividing by 100. 


ELrample 2. 
To find the amount of £1,733 13s. 8d. at 13s. 9d. per cent. 


£ s a 
1,783 13 8 
14 


ee ed 


24,271 11 4 for 14s. 
subtract 433 8 5 for 3d. 


its ~~ «£23,888 2 11 = 238,386 


38 x 12 = 4,56d 
Amount 238s. 44d., called £11 18s. 5d. 
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II.—ForR VALUATION BY SCORES. 


RvuiE.—Take as many pounds as there are shillings for 
each, and reckon Ils. 8d. per score for 1d. each. Then 
multiply by the number of sccres and take parts for the 
remainder. 


d sd. d s d 
thus 1 each is 1 8 per score. 14 each is 2 6 per score. 
2 29 8 4 9 3 ”? & 0 ” 
4 ”? 6 8 ” 43 ” ¢ 6 ”? 
5 5, 84 99 6 » 100 i 
Example 2. 
To find the amount of 2174 yards at 5s 44d per yard. 
& 8s a 
5 7 6 per score, 
10 
53.15 0 for 200 yards. 
213 9 , #10 ,, 
16103 , 5 ,, 
13 5+. (2h, 
9 0; 


5s. 44d = £5 7s 64 per scoie 


Erample 3 
The combination of the principles of the two preceding Rules. 
To find the value of 2774 yards at 10: per yard. 
2774 - 240 and 374 


3s d 
3£ =10 7 6 value of 240 yards. 
3x3= 111 13 3 36—C*=#«<; 
108 ? 1 9 
5k $ » 


£11 19 11 
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The value of 240 yards, etc., at any number of pence per 
yard, etc., is evidently an equal number of pounds, and con- 
sequently the value of the same number at any fraction of a 
penny gives the same fraction of a pound. 

Therefore, according to this mode of calculation, the num- 
ber of pence in the price being reckoned as so many pounds 
(that is, the value of 240), is to be multiplied by whatever 
number of times 240 may be contained in the given number 
of the quantity to be valued, and then the valuation of the 
remainder 1s to be made in dozens or scores, and in odd yards 
and fractions. 


ITI.—For 1HeE VaLvuaTion oF Cw. Qrs. AND Ls. at 20s. PER Cwr. 


Ru.te.—Reckon every cwt. as £1, every quarter as 5s., 
and double the number of the lb. as pence ; with the addition 
of 1d. for every 7 Ib., and 14-100ths of a penny for each 
remaimng |b. At 20s per cwt., or 15d. for 7 lb., 1 Ib. is 
worth 2 1-7d , or 2 pence and 14-100ths of a penny. The 
addition of 1 or 2 extra 100ths 1s made in order to allow for 
the remaining fraction of 2-7ths of 1-100th in the value of 
each pound at 20s. per cwt 

If great precision 1s required, there may be 1 part or 
1-100th added in for 2,3, 4, or 5 Ib., and 2 parts or 2-100ths 
for 6 lb 


Example 4. 
To find the amount of 73 ewt. 1 gr. 17 Ib. at 47s. 6d. 


3 


L d 
4 - - 43 8 48 for 20s. 


146.16 Os6 ,, 40s. 
$ - - 18 7 Ol ,, 5s. 
9 3 605 ,, 4s. Ud, 
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This valuation as 20s. per cwt. is thus made: 73 cwt. 
give £73, twice 17d. with 2d. (because there are 2 seven 
pounds in 17 |b.) give 36d., or 3s., which with 5s. for 1 qr. 
give 8s.; and as there are 3 lb. above the 2 sevens, or 
14 lb., we add 3 times 14 parts, with 1 more (making °43) 
and obtain, for the amount, the above valuation, £73 8s. 0°43d. 


IV.—For THE VALUATION OF Tons Cwr. Qrs. AND LB aT 208. PER 
Ton. 


RuxiE.—Reckon every ton as £1, every cwt. as 1s., every 


qr. as 3d., and every 7 lb. as {d., then multiply by the £s 
and parts of a £. 


Example 5. 


To find the amount of 37 tons 17 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. at 
£24 10s. per ton. 


& 3 a 
4 - - 37 17 103 amount at 20s 
4 


15] 11 6 
6 


et ene eer Reeremeneneeee 


909 9 0 = 
18 18 114 = 


£028 7 114 





N.B.—When the lb. are given otherwise than in 7 lb., 
14 lb., or 21 |b., the preceding rule for the cwt. may be used, 
if the shillings im the price per ton make a fraction of a &, 
for which a corresponding fraction can be taken of a 
shilling,! thus .— 


3 tons 13 cwt. 1 qr 17 lb. at £47 10s. per ton, are 
78 cwt. 1 qr 17 lb. at 47s 6d per cwt. 


1 Otherwise the extra pounds may be valued at 20s. per ton, which 
is at the rate of °107, or 107-1000ths of a penny per ib. 
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V.—For VaLvaTIon oF Oz. Dwrs. anp Grains Troy at 20s. PER Oz. 


RuutE.—Reckon every oz. as £1, every dwt. as 1s., and 
half the number of grains as so many pence. 


Example 6. 


To find the value of 341 oz. 11 dwts. 17 grains of gold, at 
£3 17s. 104d. per oz. 


£ s d 
- 841 11 8$ amount at 20s. 





by 
4 
1,366 6 10 
34. 8 2 Qs 
2 2 8} 14d. 
31,380 0 11} 





£4, less 2s Idd. = £3178 104d. 


VIL—For FinxnpING THE AMOUNT OF A RATE PER E. 


RuuEe.—Take the given sum as the amount at 20s., and 
take parts of 20s. for the given rate. 


Exrumple 7. 
To find the amount of £679 9s. 4d. at 4s. 104d. per &. 





rs s a 
} “ - 679 9 4 amount at 208 
ee 169 17 4 5s 
4 411 13d 
£165 12 5 





5s., less 1§d = 48 104d 
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VIL—For Finpinc THE AMOUNTS OF Rates PER CENT. 


Rute 1.—Take parts for the rate out of the given amount. 

Rute 2.—Multiply the variable term of the rate expressed 
in pounds by the number of hundreds of pounds in the given 
sum, and take parts for the remainder of the sum out of 
£100. 

RuuE 3.—Multiply the given sum by the variable term of 
the rate, and divide the product by 100. 


Example 8. 
To find the amount of £649 at 8? per cent. 

& 
si - - 649 amount at 100 per cent 
J 32 9 0 is D 45 
$ 16 4 6 ; 244. Cs, 

8 2 3 3 1} ,, 

£56 15 9 


Or take 10 per cent., and subtract 1-8th for 1} per cent., 
producing 8} per cent. 

The student is to observe that, in rates per cent. without 
any valuations being given, the two terms are of the same 
kind or value: thus 8} per cent. may be 8} of a £ out of 
£100, or 8}s. out of 100s. , and so with any other matter of 
weight, measure, or quantity, as 8} yards out of 100 yards, 
or 8} things out of 100 things , but when a value is given to 
the vanable part of the rate in money, the words “ per cent.” 
always mean to be out of £100; as 12s. 6d. per cent. means 
12s. 6d. out of £100. In any other case both terms of the 
rate are valued. 
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Example 9. 
To find the amount of £652 10s. at 65} per cent. 
£ s d 
4 - 65 7 6 amount of £100 
6 
392 5 0 . 600 
> - «+ 8218 9 . 50 
112 8} . 2 10 
£496 11 5} 
Example 10. 


To find the amount of £1,187 10s. 6d. at 123 per cent. 
£ s d 
+ - - 1,18710 6 
12 


cee eres —— 


14,250 6 0=12 
} - - 2617 7= 3} 
148 8 9= 34 





why - - «14,695 12 4 
£146 19 1 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
GOVERNMENT STOCKS. 


Case 1. 


To find the cost or the net proceeds of Government stocks. 
RubE.—Find the value of the stock by one of the rules in 
page 393 supra, and add 1-S8th per cent. for brokerage upon 
buying, or subtract the same upon selling. 
The brokerage 1s on the amount of stock, and not on its 
value. 
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Example. 
To find the cost of £655 Consols at 95} per cent. 


£655 at 954 = £625 10 6 Value 
. 4 = 16 5 Brokerage 


ee es CN rN A, 


£626 611 Cost. 


CASE 2, 


To find the quantity of stock that can be bought with a 
given sum of money. 


Notre —Add } for brokerage to the price of the stock, and 
say, If this sum produce £100 stock what will the given sum 
produce ? 


Example. 


To’ find how much Three per Cent Consols can be bought 
with £400, when the price is 984. 
984 and 4 = 982 
£ £ £ 
As 98; 100 400 Ans 
£405 lls 6d, Quantity of Stock 


CASR 3. 


To find the quantity of stock that must be sold to produce 
a given sum of money. 

Ruwe.—Subtract } for the brokerage from the price of the 
stock, and say, If this remainder require £100 stock, what 
will the given sum require ? 


CASE 4. 


To find the net proceeds of Bank of England Stock, India 
Stock, Canadian Stock, or other stocks. 

Rutx.—Make the calculation in the same manner as for 
Government stocks, but subtract the expense of making the 


26 
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transfer,! together with brokerage on the sale of the stock. 
The fees payable to brokers are :— 


For British or Foreign Funds - : - Qs. 6d. °/, 
* ,, Exchequer Bulls f £ c . - 1s. 0d. °/, 
» Colonial and American Government Stocks 
and Railway Bonds - - - - 1s. Od. °, 
CASE 0. 


To find the amount of the half-yearly dividends on stock 


RvuxLe.—Multiply the quantity of stock by the rate of the 
dividend, and divide the product by 100, and again by 2 for 
the half-year’s dividend. 

Or, multiply the rate of the dividend by the number of 
hundreds of pounds of stock, and take parts for the remaining 
quantity, if any , then halve the product for the half-year. 


JASK 6 

To find the rate per cent. per annum, which is made ot 
money by the purchase of stock 

Ruur.—Find the amount of the proportionate or growing 
dividend, from the day when the last dividend was due, to 
the given day, and subtract it from ‘the given price of the 
stock to find the net price. Then if a proportionate state- 
ment be made, with the net price, the rate of the annuity, 
and £100, for the three given terms, the fourth term will be 
the required rate per cent. 


Example. 


To find the rate per cent. per annum, which 1s made of 
money invested in Three per Cent. Consols at 943 per cent. 
on the 14th May, 1900. 

N.B.—The dividends on this stock are due on 5th January 
and 5th July. 

From oth January to 14th May is 130 days. 


1 For Bank Stock, Transfer Fee to £25 and under, 1s. 3d., over £25, 
4s. 3d , Stamp, 7s. 9d. India Stock, no Fee; Stamp, 30s. Canada 
Stock, 2s 6d. °/, Stamp; Colonial Stocks, no Fee or Stamp. 
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The Interest on £100 for 180 days is at3°/, £1 1 4 
£94 15 O Price. 
1 1 4 Growing Dividend. 


£98 18 8 Net Price. 


As £983 10 8 + £38 . £100 : Ans. 
Product, £3 4s. 1d., Rate per Cent. 


N.B.—In calculations of this nature the given price is sup- 
posed to include the brokerage of } per cent. 

If the growing dividend were not regarded in the above, 
and the given price were made the first term of the state- 
ment, the rate would be £3 3s. 4d. per cent., thus shown :— 


As £94 15 O : £38 . £100 : £3 38 4 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES. 


Terminable annuities are annuities which have been sold 
by Government for hmited periods. Some now extend only 
to 1904. The Savings Bank Annuities extend to 1908, and 
the Red Sea Telegraph Annuities to 4th August, 1908 

The date to which they run 1s the chief element in estimat- 
ing their value The price 1s the nuniber of years’ purchase 
at which they are sold, as 12,5,, 124, 134. 

The brokerage is reckoned at sixpence on each pound of the 
annuity. 


Example. 


To find the cost of a terminable annuity of £50 at 12} 
years’ purchase. 


£50 x 12? = £637 10 O Value 
£50 at 6d. = 1 5 O Brokerage 


RR ee SVT 


£6388 15 O Cost. 





EXCHEQUER BILLS. 


Exchequer Bills are issued from the Exchequer, and bear 
interest from the day on which they are dated. They are 
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always advertised to be paid off or renewed when they have 
run a few days more or less than a year. 

The rate of interest on these bills, which varies according 
to the value of money, is payable at the Bank of England on 
March Bills (so called), 10th March and 10th September ; 
and on June Bills (so called), 10th June and 10th December. 
The interest has been as low as lid. per cent. per day, and 
has reached 31d. per cent per day 

The brokerage on Exchequer Bills is 1s. per £100. 

N.B.—lixchequer Bulls are of four different amounts, and 
are printed with ink of different colours, viz :— 


£100 Bills with Red ink £500 Bills with Blue ink 
£200 ,, » Yellow, £1,000 ,, ,, Black 
Example. 


To find the cost of 4 Exchequer Bills of £500 each, dated 
15th March, and bought 17th June. at 4s. premium. 


£2,000 at 24d. per cent. 15 45 2d. for 1 day 





4 Bills—£500 each - - - - £2,000 0 0 
Interest—94 days at 4s 2a per day - - 19 11 8 
Premium—at 4s. per cent. - - - - 4 0 0 
Brokerage - - - - 1 0 0 

Cost - - - £2,024 11 8 





BONDS OF CORPORATIONS AND COMPANIES. 


Bonds are issued by various corporations, companies, and 
associations for loans, etc. The amounts are £100, £300, 
£500, £1,000 (and otherwise), and bear interest from given 
dates at stated rates of interest per cent. The calculations 
for interest are made in months and days. 

The brokerage 1s the same as upon Exchequer Bills, vz., 
ls. upon every £100 either purchased or sold. 


Ezample. 
To find the net proceeds of 2 bonds of £500 each, dated 
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31st March, 1900, sold 23rd May, interest 4 per cent. at 4s. 
premium. 


From March 31 to May 21 1s 1 month 23 days, 
Interest = £5 17 1 


¥ s d 
1,000 O O Bonds. 
517 1 = Interest. 
£1,000 at 4s = 2 0 0 Premium. 


1,007 17 1 Amount. 
Less 10 O Broherage. 


Re ee ae OS TED Cre 


£1,007 7 1 Net Proceeds. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CHAIN RULE, OR RULE OF EQUATIONS. 


Jontinued proportion 1s a combination of two or more 
proportions, when the product or fourth term of each simple 
proportion forms the third term of the following proportion. 

Instead of working these pioportions separately, they may 
be performed together like compound proportion, by the 
following method, called the chain rule, or rule of equations. 

RuLE.—aArrange the given quantities in the following 
order: make the quantity whose value, weight, or other 
result 1s required, the term of demand ; and in order to dis- 
tinguish it, place against it to the mght hand a notejof 
interrogation , then place the first and second terms of the 
given proportions, so that the first term of thesfirst proportion 
may be similar to the term of demand, and that the first 
term of each following proportion may be similar to the last 
second term. 

Reduce, if necessary, the similar terms into their lowest 
denomination, multiply the last term by the numbers in 
succession of all the second terms, and also the term of 
demand. The product should then be divided by the pro- 
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duct of the numbers of the first terms, and the quotient is the 
answer. 

OsBsERVATIONS.—(1.) The first terms are the antecedents, 
and the others consequents , and the statement of them is an 
equation, because each consequent is the value or equivalent 
of its antecedent, each pair of terms being a rate of the 
equation. 

(2.) By cancellation, any antecedent and any consequent 
may be divided by a number that will exactly divide them, 
and their quotients used instead ; and this may be repeated 
as often as practicable, taking only two terms, one on each 
side, at a time. 

(3.) When the equation is complete the last quantity will 
be of the same species as that required to be equivalent to 
the term of demand, and represented by the note of interro- 
gation. 


Example. 


If 22 oz. of fine gold make 44 oz. of standard gold, and 
12 oz. make 1 lb., and for the ‘‘ journey weight”’ of 15 lb. of 
standard gold the Royal Mint delivered 701 sovereigns, what 
number of sovereigns were delivered in return for 367 oz. of 
fine gold. 


367 oz fine? 

1st Proportion. Oz. fine 22 = 24 oz standard. 
2nd i Oz. a 1 Ib. 
3rd lb. 15 = 701 Sovereigns. 

22 701 Sovereigns. 

12 367 

264 257267 

15 24 

396,0 ) 617440,8 ( 1559 Sovereigns. 
2214 
2344 
3640 


768 remainder 
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The term of demand is here 367 oz. of fine gold, and the 
value of this quantity is required 1n sovereigns, the last term 
which therefore forms the last consequent, or term. 

Or, dividing 12 and 22 by 12 and by 2 for 24, and dividing 
24 by 24, we have on one side 11, 1, and 15, and on the 
other 367, 1, 1, and 701, and the statement of the calculation 
1s expressed thus :— 


701 24 367 701 367 
15 “12% 29 ~ 45 * Tr 


and is worked thus :— 


367 
j 11) 257267 
(15) 23387 10 


1559 3% Sovereigns 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
KHQUATION OF PAYMENTS, 
OR AVERAGE TIMES O' PAYMENT 


An equated or average time of payment is a time at which 
the interest upon the whole of several sums oi money 1s equal 
to the amount of the discounts upon the separate sums for 
the separate times they have to run. The rule for calculat- 
ing average time, not being given in the body of this work, 
is offered here as lhkely to be of service in business 

ktute.—Multiply each payment by the number of years, 
months, or days which that payment has to run. Then say, 
by the Rule of Three—Ii the amount of all the payments 
require 1 year, etc., what will the amount of the products 
require? The answer to which statement will be the equated 
time required. 

When particular days are specified, 1t 1s usual to reckon 
the time of each payment from the day on which the first 
payment becomes due; then the first payment will not re- 
quire any multiplication, and the whole amount will be 
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reckoned due at the end of a number of days in the equated 
time, calculated from the day of the first payment. 


Example 1. 
On 2nd March £300 1s due; on 18th March £350 is due ; 
and on 17th Apml £550 1s due. It is required to find an 
average time of payment for the whole sum. 


From March 2 to March 18 1s 16 days. 
9 a to April 17 is 46 days. 


, &800 £ 
350 x 16 = _ 5,600 
550 x 46 = 25,300 
es day eee keener 
As 1,200 1 * $0,900 Ans 


Auswer 26 days, 
Match 2 


t —— 


Maich 28 = Kauited date of payment. 


Krample 2. 


Find the equated time of paymg the balance of the follow- 
ing account -— 











Di Hubeit Hall & Co (" 
1888 1888 
Jan 11 To Goods - - $750 Feb 10 By Draft, 60 
Feb 1 To ,, 3.1nos -~ 600 days - - $500 
Mar 15 To , 6 =, #4- 1500 Mar % By Cash~ - - 700 
May 38 To , 4 , - 900 Apnl 15 By ,, - - 800 
Due Amt Days Product Paid Aint Days Product 
Jan 11. 750 «x 10 7,500 Apil14 500 x 103 51,500 
May 1 600 « 120 72,000 Mar 3. 700 » 61 42,700 
sept. 15 1,800 x 257 355,500 April 15 300 > 104 381,200 
» & 900 x 245 220,500 —— —-———— 
—- 1500 125,400 
3,730 685,500 
1,500 125,400 
2,250 ) 560,100 


249} 2 o1 249 days 
Balance due 249 days froin Jan. 1 = Sept. 7, 1888. 
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Assuming for convenience 1st January as the standard 
date, we find the term of credit for each debit amount, and 
reckoning from the same date, the time to each credit 
amount. Multiplying each amount by its time in days, and 
severally adding up the Dr. and Cr. products, we find the 
number of days’ interest of $1 due to the Dr. and the num- 
ber of days’ interest of $1 he has already received. The 
difference, 560,100, shows the number of days’ interest of $1 
still due, and as the balance is $2,250, the time must be 
sigpths of 560,100 days, or 249 days. Hence the equated 
time is 249 days from lst January, which will be 7th Sep- 
tember, as above. 


INDEX. 


ABANDONMENT, 193. 
Abbreviations, 161. 
Acceptance for honour, 263 
general, 249 

a qualified, 249, 
Acceptor, 287. 
Account, pro formd, 44. 
Account, current, 4, 24. 
interest in, 6. 


Lh) 


$9 


sales, 26. 

of land, 27. 
pimento, 30. 
cochineal, 31. 
elephant’s teeth, 


99 


tobacco, 34. 
olive oil, 38 
French, 41. 


3 : coal, 43. 

Act of God, 111. 
Adventure, 25 
Allonge, 245. 
A. R, 161. 
Arbitrated plices, 323. 

‘3 » comparison of, 

B25 
. rates of exchange, 325, 
335 


Arbitrations of exchange, 303 
bills of exchange, 
308. 
bullion, 306. 
- coins, 309 
Pa merchandise, 311 
Average, general, 163 
particular, 167. 
free of all, 172 
foreign general, 172. 
statements of, 172. 
general aud particular, 
186 
adjuster, 171. 
stater, 171 


2% 


99 


| BACKED note, 91 

Balance of trade, 298. 

» sheet, interest account in, 
6 
Ballast, in, 214 
Bank holidays, 21 
letter, 124 
» of credit, 281. 
price of gold, 284. 
notes, 285. 
return, 286. 
rate, 287 
Bank of England, 284. 
notes, 285 

Banking accounts, mterest im, 19. 
| opening, 216 
| » Operations, 328 
| Barratry, 111 
| 
{ 


a9 
3 
39 
$3 


39 


9 


Berth, 114% 

Betterness, 353 

Bill books, 246 

» brokers, 293 

| Bills, document, 123. 

of exchange, 237 

foreign, 243 

set of, 240 

presentatiou of, 247 

accepting, 218. 

endorsing, 252 

case of need, 255, 268. 

usance, 209. 

presenting for 
tance, 259 

protesting, 260. 

acceptance for honour, 


23 


~~ 
= 


~~ 


accep- 


263 

eS »» payment for honou, 
264, 

ny » notice of dishonour, 
266. 


noting, 268 
stamp duties on, 269. 
discounting, 270. 
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Bills of exchange, arbitrations of, 
305. 
interest on, 321. 
arbitiated rates of, 325. 
of lading, 98. 
how to endorse, 
105, 107 
set of, 109 
clauses on, 109 
Blank endorsements, 63 
on bills of exchange, 
253 
on bills of lading, 107. 
on delivery orders, 63 
Blockade, 112 
Bond, 1n, 61 
Bonded goods, 60. 
warehouse, 61 
vaults, 61 
»  calinen, 61 
Bonds, bottomry, 198 
»  respondentia, 198. 
Brokerage, 29 
Broker’s order, V1 
bili, 293 
»  contiact notes, 56 
Bullion, 111, 353 
% arbitration of, 306 
Bunker coal, 215 


» ”? 


9 


3 


9 


9 


g9 


CaPTAIN’s protest, 190 

i responsibility, 191. 
Carmen, bonded, 61. 

‘ase of need, 295, 263 
Certificate of origin, 122. 
Chain Rule, 405 
Charter party, 201. 

» Clauses on, 214 
Charters, coal, 204 
firewoud, 206. 
ore, ZO8 

35 Mad1as coast, 211. 
Cheques, 221, 

4 crossed, 224 
Circular notes, 278 
Circulars, 52. 

Classification of ships, 200. 
Clauses, dirty, 109 
clean, 109 

»  Liloyd’s, 150, 157, 159. 
Clean receipts, 110. 

Coal charter, 204 


” 


9 


9? 
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Coinage, regulations for, 356. 

Coins, foreign, 345 

French, 348, 

American, 348. 

gold, 352. 

silver, 352. 

copper, 355. 

bronze, 3565. 

remedies of, 357. 

value of, 363 

Collision, 193 

Commission, 29 

Conditions of sale, 126. 

Confirmation notes, merchant’s, 58. 
manufacturer's, 


9 


93 


{ 

| 

Consignee, 25, 111, 
Consignment, 25, 73. 

goods on, 25. 
note, 73. 





u 9 
Consul, 269 
| Consulage, 214 

‘Consular invoice, 118. 
‘Continuation clause, 157, 158 
; Contract notes, 54 
; 53 prompt, 5D 
- broker's, 56 

| Course of exchange, 295. 
foreign, 343. 


Covering note, 152 
Cranage, 214 

| Credit note, 4. 

| Crossed cheques, 224 
gencral clossing, 226. 


special 226. 


| 
! 
' 9? ” 


| Currency, S54. 
‘ Custoins entry, 29 

i. foreign goods, 49 
| se British and Irish, 50 
i) Date math, 381 


: Dead weight, 214 
| ,, freight, 84 
' Debit note, 3 
i 


” 


” 


% 


Delivery orde?s, 61 

. » how to endorse, 
63, 67. 
Demurrage, 91, 215. 

; Deposit receipt, 220. 

| Derelict, 197 

| Deviation, 157 

| Direct exchanges, 297. 


INDEX. 


Dirty receipt, 110. 
Discount, 44. 
how to calculate, 45 
Gs market rate of, 292 
bank 287. 
», houses, 293, 
Discounting a Ball, 270 
Dispatch money, 215 
Dock Warrants, 129 
Document Bulls, 123 
Draft, 29. 
Drawee, 237. 
Drawer, 237. 
Dunnage, 214 
Duty mark, 381 


ENQUIRIES, 70 
Entry, customs’, 29 

» prime, 40 

» post, 40 
Equation of payments, 407 
Exchange value of money, 348 
Exchanges, 297 


_ rates of, 294 
- course of, 295 
a how made, 297 
, direct, 297. 
how to calculate, 301 
e arbitration of, 303. 
F.A A, 161. 


F C.S, 143, 161 

F.C &&., 143, 157, 161. 

F G.A., 143, 161. 

Fine Silver, 367 

Fire Insurance, 29. 

Firewood charter, 206 

Floating policy, 159 

Flotsam, 198. 

Foreign invoices, 115. 
general average, 172. 
5 money, 348. 

Forwarding documents, 118 

Foul receipt, 110 

F. P. A., 157. 

Free of al) average, 172. 

Freight, 29, 81 


3 engagement, 81. 

ae when due, 82 

» by weight, 82 

is », Measurement, 82 
dead, 84. 
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Freight note, 95, 96, 97 
“a receipt, 98 
5 release, 108 


G/A, 161. 
General average, 163. 
a documents required, 
165 
a ,», according to foreign 
statement, 166 - 
- », Statement of, 
ie », general and particu- 
lar, 186 


Gold shipments, 299 
, standard, 363 
» Native, 353 
» parting, 354. 
|, and silver coins, 351 
‘6 », reports, 367, 373 
A », Manufacturing of, 376 
,, Standarding of, 368. 
Goods on consignment, 25 
»,  dien on, 112 
Gross, 29. 
» weight, 29 


Hay mark, 380 
Haulage, 214 
Hide clause, 160 


IMPORTING tea, 123. 
Indents, 67-69 
Interdict, 112. 
Interest, 46 
a nunibers, 7 
3 simple, 47 
53 compound, 47 
- policy, 159 
‘s on bills, 8321. ¢ 
cs in account current, 6 
. » banking, 19 
" Account, howto calculate, 
6 


_ & 


‘a numbers, 7. 

” ” divisors for, 21. 

” 9 list of, 23 

Invoice, 1 

oe manufacturer's, 79 

foreign, 115 
consular, 118 
shipping, 79 

I oO U's, 277 
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JETSAM, 197. 
Jettison, 111, 192 


Laaan, 198. 
Landing waiter, 39 
Lay days, 214. 
Laying days, 214. 
Lazaretto, 11]. 
Legal tender, 354. 
Letter of indemnity, 1138. 
«~~. 9: Indication, 279. 
» Credit, 280. 
Lien on goods, 112. 
Lighterage, 214. 
Lighterman, 85 
Liquidated damages, 216. 
Lloyd’s, 185 
»  msurng with, 141 
policy, 148 
clauses, 150, 157. 
warranties, 158 
Loans, 228 
from banks, 228 
on bonds, 228 
»y against guarantee, 232 
» on goods, 233 
<4 » Walrants, 233 
» Insurance policies, 235 
Lockouts, 112 


MapRas coast charter, 211 
Marginal credits, 283 
Marine insurance, 134. 

be) 93 

140 
where 16 ends, 140 
pohcy, 146 
brokers, 156 
a » brokerage, 156 
» discount, 156 


?) ” 


3) y 


” 9 
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| Marine insurance policy,company’s 
form, 151. 
» Clauses on, 157, 
159, 160 
exceptions to, 
161. 


x) 93 


Market reports, 52. 
rate of discount, 292. 

Master’s copy, 112. 

Mate’s receipt, 88 

merchant’s form, 88. 

» Shipbioker’s ,, 89. 
» Clauses on, 90. 

Maturity of bills, 259. 

M C., 158, 161, 

Mental calculations for 10°/,, 383. 
5°/,, 384. 
a Jos 385 

, 386. 

4° ie 387. 

1°/,, 388. 
389. 
5 390. 


” %? 


vy 9 LB) 


xy 99 9 
| Metalling clause, 158 
| Metric system, 315 
iM int price of gold, 285. 
»  ~pars, 350 
| Monetary tables, 346. 
Money, 351 
» On deposit, 215 
i malket, 290. 








| 


where 16 commences, | Namrp policy, 159. 


| Native gold, 353. 
2 No thirds, 157. 
| Not negotiable, 227 
| Notary, 268 
Notice of dishonour, 266 


documents to prove a! Open policy, covered interest in, 
139. 


loss op, 165 
companies, 151 


"159 
» policy, 153. 
policy, 146 


», explanation of, 


150 


Opening a banking account, 216. 


covering note, Ordei sheet, 56, 57, 72. 


Ore charter, 208 


PARCELS receipt, shipping, 58, 59. 


», Stamp duty on, Pars of exchange, 346 
146 


Particular average, 167. 
», on ships, 167. 
goods, 168 


2? 
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Particular avorage, statements of, QuARANTINE, 112. 


176. : Quotations, 71. 
Partings, fold, 354. 
- silver, 354. RAILWAY advice, 73-77. 
Payee, 237. Rates of exchange, 295. 
Paying-1n ship, 217. s how silver affects, 
Payment by cheque, 3. 300. 
be for honour, 264, percentages of, 316. 
Percentages, 46. arbitrated, 825, 385. 
», Of rates of exchange, 316 a5 premium, 145. 
», Mental calculation of, 883. R D C, 161. 
Perils of the sea, 112. Receipt, mate’s, 88. 
Pilotage, 214 - clauses on, 90. 
Policy, valued, 186, 158. we wharfinger’s, 92. 
< open, 136, 158. ie clean, 110 
» running, 187. 4 dirty, 110 
» voyage, 158. foul, 110. 
ee tune, 159. Receiving notes, 87 
» interest, 159. Re-exchange accounts, 267. 
» wager, 159. Re-insurance, 162. 
» named, 159, Return of stamp duty, 140. 
floating, 159. Running days, 215. 
» covered interest in, 139. ie hours, 215. 
»  Lioyd’s, 135, Running-down clause, 160. 
company’s, 151. 
Practice, ¢ S$, 141 
Premium, 135 Salvage, 196 
rates of, 145. losses, 196. 


- return of, 136-139. | Sampling orden, 125. 
Presentation for acceptance, 247,,S G, 150 
259 Shi pper’ s measurements, 95. 
Price current, 51. | Shipping, 79, 85 
Primage, 110. | ms specifications, 48, 49, 50 


and average accustomed, ie parcel receipt, 58. 
110 ‘5 instructions, 77 
Prime entry, 40 " advice, 78. 
Pro forma accounts, 44. - card, 80 
Promissory notes, 273. ‘3 clerks, 85. 
stamp duty on, 274. 5 documents, 86 
joint, 274. Ships, protest, 190. 
joint and several, 274. | ~=—,,_—s classification of, 200 
Piompt, 55 » Husband, 215. 
Ps date, 128 Short shipment, 84 
Protest, captain’s, 190 Silver coins, 352 
ship’s, 190 » parting, 354. 
Protesting a bill for better secunty, » fine, 367 
262, Slip, 142, 144 
‘3 »  »,non-acceptance, Specie, 111 
260. Stamp duties on delivery orders, 61 
” ii non-payment, ‘5 “ bills of lading, 109 
260. a a warrants, 129. 


Pyx, trial of, 859. es sa charters, 203. 
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Stamp duties on bills of exchange, jp Rrensiee deed, 230. 
269. » Stamps duties, 232. 
transfer deeds, Tret, 80 


232. Trial of the Pyx, 359. 
, promissory notes, | Trnmmuing, 214, 
274. iT. T., 273. 
- _ policies, 146 ‘Tun, 88 
return of, 136 
Standard gold, 353 ' UNDERWRITERS, 134. 
ss silver, 353. ' Underwriting by power of attorney, 
Vs mark, 380 147 


Standarding gold and silver, 368. . Usance, 259 
Statements, 2 


a of average, 172 “VALUED policy, 186, 138 
ms » general average, Voyage » =: 159, 
174 
eS » ~~ yy parndulatss WaGER policy, 159 
176. Waiver clause, 159. 
Stevedore, 214. , Warehouse warrants, 129. 
Stranding, 192 ' Warrants, dock, 129 
Survey, 60 - warehouse, 129 
» report, 60. Weight, gross, 29 
» net, 29 
TABLES of interest divisors, 23. » note, 132 
days between dates, 279, » dead, 214 
Taking up bills, 128 »» Measure, quality and con- 
Tare, 29 tents unknown, 110. 
Telegraphic transfers, 273. Wharfinger’s receipt, 92 
Time policy, 159 . Worseness, 353 
T L.O, 161 , Wreck, 197 
Total loss 194. 
Towage, 214 'YorK-ANTWERP rules, 166 
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Redeemable Stocks oWbituieson) 21 We ides ceri a SEES ab 
Meices (Indiin) 22 Tables (se Exchange Lables, Inter 
Robinson (Share) =o est Lables Ready Reckoncrs 
Siver ‘Tables (Bar silver) 160 nd Stoking feud sad Annuity 
Sinking Fundand Annuity Tab'es Patnes ete) 
Booth and Grariga: (Diageamd 2 Telegraph Codes 
Hughes 18 Voces chist of) 29, 30 
Speculation (.. Investors ana Vise Toneous tii tia!) 30, 31 
Stockh Lachange! Phi Tremaine 6 ede 32 
Stock Exchange Manuals, etc - Trustees 
Contango Taties es Pyvesduent of Peust ot tds 5 
(Cordingley s (suide 5 = mdr Prtstees Vet, 18yh ¥Q 
kennonthe buns J nes and Nivea ss Strtate y Prust In 
j orden 1< Ves Thc tels 20 
Hoewins Leonard Phe Put and Per ten. OTe Ee Ol 
Cou] 1 Witson's Legal ant Useful Handy 
Hlow to Read t's Ntoney Artic t § Books List 7 10 


NEW BOOKS 
Just Ready. 
MARITIME LAW. 


Wiustrated in the Form ot a Narrative of a Ship frou and inctuding 
the Aprcement to Build her until she becomes a Lotal Loss By 
ALBLRT SAUNDERS Solicitor | Price 21, 


THE COMPANIES ACT, 1900, with Commentaries. 


By P F Simonson Author of © Law Relating to Deb mtures and 
Debenture Stoch Price 5; 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DIRECTORS AND WORKING 
OF COMPANIES UNDER THE COMPANIES 
ACTS, 1862-1900. 


By ANTHONY PULBROON, Solicitor, Author of Numcrous Books on 
Companies’ Law and Practice Price 3s 6 net 


TOKEN MONEY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


1797-1816. 
By MABERLEY PHILLIPS, FS A Price 2s 6d 
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NEW BOOK S—conlinued. 
HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM. A NOVEL. 


By GORDON CUMING WuHapcoaT Price 6s 


HOW TO READ THE MONEY ARTICLE. 


By CHas DuGuip Price 23 bd 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


A Plea for Revision Ky R T THomson Price 2; Gd net 


A CHART OF READY REFERENCE FOR OFFICE USE, 


Showing ata glanec the Returns to be made and Registers to be kept 
by Companies Kcgistercd under the Companies Acts having 
Capitals divided into Shares Compiled by T Lo Witninson, 
Solicitor Price 35 6 net, post tree mounted on linen and 
varnished 


LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING BANKERS. 
Edited and Annotated by Si JoHn R Pacri Bart, Bartistet Issued 
unde: the sanction of the Council ot the Institution of Bankers 
Price Gs net 


RAILWAY LAW FOR THE “MAN IN THE TRAIN”, 


Chictly intended as a Guide for the Travclli.g Public on all points 
ihely to arise in connection with the Railway By Grorur E 
T Epavgt, Solicitor Price 25 
CORDINGLEY’S DICTIONARY OF STOCK EXCHANGE 
TERMS, Pine 2s 6d net 


CORDINGLEY’S GUIDE TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Price 2s net 


A HANDBOOK OF RIVER-LAW ON THE THAMES. 

Being a Collection of the Acts, Orders and ke vulations of General 
Puble Interest of the various Public bodies bearing Government 
upon tt, for persons visiting the Port ot London and all using 
the River for Profit ot Pleasure By G Piir-Lewis Esq, QC 
Price 15. net 

THE LAW OF CHARTER PARTIES AND BILLS OF 

LADING. 


By Lawrinct R Dechwort tt, Barrister-at Law Price 2s 6/ net 


THE LAW OF GENERAL AVERAGE. 

By Lawrencr R Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law Price 25 6/ net 
A TREATISE ON COMPANY LAW, under the Acts, 
1862-1900. 

By G F Emery, LLM Price 2Is 
LAWYERS AND THEIR CLIENTS: A Practical Guide 
for the Latter. Price 2; 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE COMPANIES ACTS 1862-1900. 


With cross references and a full analytical Index Comprising the 
jull teat of all the statutes with all amendments and repeals 
down to 1900 and the forms und fecs prescribed by the Board 
of Trade under the Act 1900. By WILLIAM GoppEN, LLB, 


BA, and StauFoRD Hutton, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law — Price ds net 


In the Press. 
AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AFFECTING MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


By LAWRENCE Duchworth, Barrister-at-Law. 


MAPS. 

A NEW MAP OF THE GOLD COAST, with part. of 
Ashanti Showing the positions and areas of mining Properties 
By Henry WALLacH, FRGS 4 Sheets, 21s Mounted to 
told in Case, 325 6d . Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 36s. 

NEW MAP OF THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD- 
FIELDS Compiled by Messrs Woop and ORTLEPP of 
Johannesburg Scale, half-mile to the inch Size, 9 feet by 
3 feet Prices tour Coloured Sheets, £4 45 Mounted to fold 
in Case, £5 14s 6a Rollers Varnished, £5 14, 6/ Mounted 
in Portfolio £66: Mounted on Spring Rolleis, £12 125 

KALGOORLIE. Showing the Gold Mining Leases 1n the 
direct Hannan’s Belt East Coolgardie Goldfield, Western 
Australia Price on Roller and Varnished 153 net Mounted 
to told, in Case, 21s net 

HANNAN’S GOLD FIELDS, WEST AUSTRALIA. 
An entirely New Map Scale, 10 chains to the inch = Size, 
9 feet by 3 feet Showing the Lodes and Boundaries, Pipe 
Lines Shafts, Batterres with number of Stamps, ete — Prices, 
three Coloured Sheets, £3 35 , Mounted to told in Case, 
&4 14s Gd Voounted on Rollers and Varnished, £4 14s 6 

A NEW MAP OF THE BOULDER GROUP OF THE 
HANNAN'S GOLD FIELD, KALGOORLIE = (The tamous 

Austraha Square Wile 7) Scale, 20 mches to one mile Size, 

40 inches by 80 inches Price 20s net, tolded in Case or 
Mounted on Rollers 

NEW MAP OF THE WEST COAST OF TASMANIA. 
Showing the General Features of the Country, Railways, 
Harbours, and principal Mineral Fields Compiled by Lieut 
Colonel Boppam, lite Commanding Enyinect, Tasmania 
Price 6s, 

HAURAKI] GOLDEIELDS New Zealand, Geology and 
Veins With Coloured Maps and Plates in separate cover 
By JAMES Parh, FGS — Issucd by the New Zealand Institute 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
THE “PROVINCE” MINING MAPS. 


Cariboo Map of the Central District Price 4s net 

West Kootenay Central Division, 4 Maps Price 4s 6d net 

West Kootenay Southern Division, 4 Maps Price 4s 6d net. 

Klondike and the Canadian Yukon, and Routes thereto, from the latest 
official sources Sheet Price 2s. 


WILSON’S 
LEGAL ANI) USEFUL HANDY BOOKS. 


PRICES ALL NET. 


Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes and I 0 U’s. 

Sisty-third Thousand By JaAMrtS WALTER SmitTH, Esq, LLD, 
of the Inncr Temple, Barrtster-at-Law Price ly Gd 

Joint-Stock Companies (1862-1900). 

New and Revised Edition Twenty-sisth Thousand By JamMFs 
WALTLR SmitH, Esg LL D Price 2s 

The Law of Private Trading Partnership (including the 
1890 Act). 

Twenty-enghth Thousand New and Revised Edition By 
JAMrS WALTFR Swit, Esq, LED Price ls 6/ 

Master and Servant. Employer and Employed, in- 
cluding the ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897”. 

Seventeenth Thousand By JAMES WaLTER SmitH, Esq, LL D. 
Price 1s i 
Husband and Wife. 
Engagements to Marry, Divorce and Separation, Children, etc 
By JAMES WALTER Smiin, Esq, LL D — Elcyenth Thousand, 
Price 2s 6d 

Owner, Builder and Architect. By James WaLTer SmITH 
Price 1s 


Law of Trustees under the Act, 1893, and the Judicial 


Trustees Act of 1896. 
Their Duties and Liabilities New and Revised Edition By R 
DENNY URLIN, Esq, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 


Price 1s. 
The Investment of Trust Funds under the Trustee Act, 
1893. 
By R Denny URLIN, Esq _ Price 1s. 
Law of Wills. 


A Practical Handbook for Testators and Executors, including the 
new Death Duties By C. E. Stewart, Esgq., M.A., Barrister- 


at T.aw. Price 1s. 
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The Law of Residential and Business Flats. 
By, Geo BLAChWELL, Esq ot the Inner Temple Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 1s 6: 

Executors and Administrators, their Duties and 

Liabilities. 

By G F Every Barrister-at-Law — Price 2s 

Law of Wills for Testators, or, How to Make a Will. 
By G F Emery Price 1s 6:/ 

How to Appeal against your Rates 
(In the Metropolis) By A D Lawrige, Esq M A, Barrister-at- 
Law Third Edition revised and enlarged Price 2s 

How to Appeal against your Rates 
(Outside the Metropolis) By A D Lawrigz,Esq,MA_ Barrister 
at-Law Sixth and Enlarged Edition — Price 3s 

Investor's Book-keeping. 
By EBrNEZER CaRRK Pine Is 

The Stockbroker’s Handbook. 
A Practical Manual tor the Broker, his Cleik and his Chicnt 
New Edition, with chapter on Options Price Is 

The Stockbroker’s Correspondent. 
Being a Letter-writer tor Stock Exchange Business Price Is 

The Juryman’s Handbook. 
By SpeENceER L, HOLLAND, Bartister-at-Law Price Js 

Income Tax, and how to get it Refunded. 
Sixteenth and Revised Edition By ALFRFD CHAPMAN, Esq. 
Price 1s 6d 

Land Tax: and how to get it Corrected. 
With Appendix, containing Instructions to Assessors 1897 By 
JOHN ARNOTT, FS! Price Is 

The Law of Bankruptcy. 
Showing the Proceedings trom Bankruptcy to Discharge By 
C E Stewart, Esq Barrnister-at-Law Price 2s 

Hoare’s Mensuration for the Million ; 
Or the Decimal System and its application to the Daily Employ- 
ment of the Artizan and Mechanic By CHARLES HOARE 
Price 1s 

Ferguson’s Buyers and Sellers’ Guide; or, Profit on 

Return. : 

Showing at one vicw the Net Cost and Return Prices, with a 
Table of Discount New and Rearranged Edition Price 1s 

House-owners, Householders and Lodgers: their Rights 
and Liabilities as such. By J A pt Morcan Esq, 
Barrister-at Law Price 2s 

Bills of Sale. 
Ry THos W Hayckarki Esq, Barista: at Law Price 2s 6d. 

Schonberg’s Chain Rule: 


A Manual ot Brict Commercial Anthmeti Price Is 
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County Council Guide. The Local Government Act, 1888. 
By R Dinny URLIN, Esq, Bartister-at-Law Price ls 6d 


Lunacy Law. 
An Explanatory Treatise on the Lunacy Act 1890 for all who 
have the chaige of or are brought in contact with, persons of 
unsound mind = By D Ciiamirr, Esg , Batrister-at-Law Price 
1s bef 


Houses and Lands as Investments. 
With Chapters on Mortgages Leases, and Building Societies 
By R Denny URLIN, Esq, Barristcr-at-Law Price 1; 


How to Invest Money. Revised Edition By E R Gasrsotr 
Price 1s 


From School to Office. Written tor Boys By F B Crouce 
Price Is 


Pearce’s Merchant’s Clerk. 
An Easposition of the Laws regulating the Operations of the 
Counting House Twenty-third Edition Price 2s 


The Theory of Book-keeping. By BENJAMIN SFFBOHM 
Price Is 
Double Entry; or, the Principles of Perfect Book- 
keeping. By Ernest Hovati Price 2. 
Powers, Duties and Liabilities of Directors under the 
Companies Acts 1862-1890. 


By T W Haycrart, Esq , Barrister-at-Law Price Is 6? 


The Law of Innkeepers and the Licensing Acts. 
By T W Haycratt Esq , Barrister-at-Law Price 1, 6d 


Validity of Contracts in Restraint of Trade. 
By Witiiam ARNOLD JOLLY, Barrister-at-Law — Price Is 
Copyhold Enfranchisement with reference to the 
Copyhold Act, 1894. By ArTHUR Draycort Price Is 
Pawnbroker’s Legal Handbook, based upon the Act 
of 1872. 


By Cuan-Toon and JOHN Bruck Esqs, Barristets Price Is 


Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. 
With Explanatory Notes By CHARLES BRONTE MorGan, 
Barrister-at Law 1s 


A Complete Summary of the Law Relating to the Eng- 
lish Newspaper Press. Price |; 


The Neutral Ship in War Time. 


By A SaunperRs Price ls net 


Schedule D of the Income Tax and how to Deal with it. 
ByS W FEtuint Price Is net 
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Law of Water, Gas and Electric Lighting. 


By LawRENCE R Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law Price Is 6d. 


The Traders’ Guide to the Law relating to the Sale 


and Purchase of Goods. 
By L R Duckworth, Esq, Barrister-at-Law. Price ls 6d 


Law Affecting the Turf, Betting and Gaming-Houses 
and the Stock Exchange. 


By LAWRENCE DuChWorRTH Batrister-at-Law Price Is 


Law Relating to Trustees in Bankruptcy. 
By LAWRENCE R DeuckworrH Price Is 


Law Relating to Insurance Agents, Fire, Life, Accident 


and Marine. 
By J E. Ro STEPHENS, Bari ister-at-Law Price 1s 


A HISTORY OF THE BANKING OF ALL NATIONS. 

In Four Royal Sco volumes, Price £5 vet complete 
Now RErapy 

VoL I contains the History of Banking in the United States By 
WILLIAM G SUMNER 

VoL II contains History of Banking in Great Britain By HENRY 
DUNNING Macirop History of Banking in Russia’ By Ant E 
Hors. History of Savings Banks in the United States By JOHN 
P TOWNSEND 

VoL [1] contains History of Banking in the Latin Nations by PicrRRr 
DES Essars, of the Banks of Alsace-Lorraine, by ARTHUR 
RAFFALOVICH , and in Canada by Byro~w E WALKER 

Vor IV contains History of Banking in Germany and Austnria- 
Hungary Scandinavian Nations, Holland, China, Japan etc 


ALDENHAM, LORD (H. H. GIBBS). 


A Colloguy on Currency New Editton, revised and 
enlarged Price 10s 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
Calculated from ™4.75 to %495 to suit any range of 
exchange in American Shares o: Produce Price 40s net 


ARNOLD, W. 


The Maritime Code of the Empire of Germany. 
Translated by WILLIAW ARNOLD Price 6s net 


ATTFIELD, J. B. 
English and Foreign Banks a Comparison. 
Contents —The Constitution of Banks, The Branch 
System , The Functions of Banks. Price 3s 6d. net. 
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AYER, JULES. 
General and Comparative Tables of the World's Stat- 
istics Area and Population, Religion, Finance, Cuirency, 
Army, Navy, Railways and Telegraphs, Capitals and Towns, 


Time at Capitals, ete , revised to end of Match, 1899 On 
a Sheet 35 vy 22. Price Is net 


BANKS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


A Practical Guide for all who keep Banking Accounts from the 
Customer s point of view By the Author of ‘‘ The Banks 
and the Public’’ Fourth Edition Price 1s net 


BARCLAY, ROBERT. 


The Disturbance in the Standard of Value. Second 
and enlarged Edition Price 25 


BASSATT, HERBERT H. 


Men of Note, 1900-1, in Finance and Commerce, with 


which ts Incorporated Men otf Ofhce A Biographical 
Business Directory Price 12s 6 net 


BATY, T. 
First Elements of Legal Procedure Price 3. 6: net. 
BEAURE, Prof. A. 


Manuel pratique de la Correspondance et des opérations 
de Commerce (Part1) Price ls 6d net 

Partie appliquée, avec traité pratique des Opérations 
de Bourse (PartIl) 3s 3d net 

Practical Mercantile Correspondence. A Collection of 
Business Letters Price 2s net 

Theorie et pratique de la Monnaie. Tome premier, 
Traite Theorique de la Monnaie et Statistique des Metaux 
Precieux Price 3s 6d net 

Histoire de la Politique Moneétaire statistique des 
Frappes et mouvement des Metaux précieux dans les 
principaux pays Tome II Price 5s net 


BEEMAN, G. B., and FREDC. C. MATHIESON AND SONS. 


Australian Mining Manual a Handy Guide to the 
West Australian Market. Price 4s. net. 


“Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side pocket, and the information it contains 
seems to be all that can be desired "—Datly Chronicle 


BIRKS, H. W. 

Half-yearly Comparative Analysis of the Balance Sheets 
of London Joint Stock and Private Banks — Published 
February and August of each Year. Sheet Form, price 
1s., Book Form, bound leather, price 5s 


Investment Ledger. Designed for the Use of Investors 
Bound leather. Price 3s. 6d. 
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BLACKWELL, P. T., B.A. 
The Law relating to Factors: Mercantile Agents who 
sell and buy goods on commission, and who have goods 
entrusted to their care, including the Factors Act, 1889, 


and the repealed Factors Acts Price 5s net 


It is a handy work, and brings the law on this subject within a moderate 
compass "—Lian ] tte s 


BOOTH, A. A., and M. A. GRAINGER. 


Diagram for calculating the yield on Redeemable 
Stocks Price 10s 6d net 
By means of a small ruler and a table of lines the true yield 
on a bond or stock purchased at a given price, which 1s redeem- 
able either at or above par can be obtained at once without 
calculation of any kind 


BORLASE, WILLIAM COPELAND, M.A. 
Tin Mining in Spain. past and present. Price 2s. 6d 


BOSANQUET. BERNARD T. 


Universal Simple Interest Tables, showing the Interest 
of any sum for any number of days at 100 different rates, 
from ! to J2!' per cent inclusive, also the Interest of any 
sum tor one day at each of the above rates by single 
pounds up to one hundied, by hundreds up to forty thousand 
and thence by longer intervals up to fitty millon pounds 
Svo pp 480°) Price 21s cloth 


BOURNE’S INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
Directory Cloth gilt, price ds: post free, 5s 6a (annual) 
Handy Assurance Manual In Card cover, 1s. by post, 
Is 27 in Cloth cover Is 6/7) by post, 1s &/ tn Pocket- 
book with convcment pocket, 25 G1, by post 2s &8/ (annual) 
Guides Published each month 
January The Handy Assurance Guide Seventeenth 
Yeu February Annual Bonuses March Expense 
Ratios of Life Othces April -The Handy Assurance 
Guide  May—New Life Business and its Cost June 
The Handy Fire Insurance Guide July The Handy 
Assurance Guide August —Valuation Summaries — Sep- 
tember Expense Ritios of Life Offices October — The 
Handy Assurance Guide November- New Lite Businces 
and its Cost =Deeember—Picmium Rates 
They ire clearly printed on cards folding to 51n by 3 in, 
and giving in a singularly compact and convenient form 
the latest statistics of all the Offices Price 3d, by post, 
34.7, per doven, 2s 6d¢ per 100, 16s &d 


BROWNLEE’S 
Handbook of British Columbia Mining Laws — For 


Miners and Prospectors Price 1s 
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BURGON, JOHN WILLIAM. 

Life and Times of Sir T. Gresham. Including notices of 
many of his contemporaries In two handsome large 
octavo volumes embellished with a fine Portrait, and 
twenty-nine other Engravings Published at 30s. Offered 
at the reduced price of 10s 


GARISS, ASTRUP. 


Book-keeping by Double Entry: explaining the Science 
and Teaching the Art Sccond Edition Price 6s 


CASTELLI, C. 


Theory of ‘‘Options” in Stocks and Shares. Price 2s net. 


CHAMIER, DANIEL. 


Law relating to Literary Copyright and the Authorship 
and Publication of Books Price 5s net 


The work may be conscientious], recommended for any one requiring a cheap 
and trustworthy ; vide “— tfhemetn 


CHARLTON, R. H. 


Useful Information for Gold Mining Investors Price Is. 


CLARE, GEORGE. 


A Money Marhet Primer and Key to the Exchanges. 
Sccond Edition reviscd Recommended by the Council of 
the Institute of Bankers With Eiehtecn Full-page Dia- 
grams Price ds. 


COBB, ARTHUR STANLEY. 

Threadneedle Strect. a reply to ‘‘ Lombard Street,’ and 
an alternative proposal to the One Pound Note Scheme 
shetched by Mr Goschen at Lecds Price 5s 

Mr Goschen said at the London Chambe: of Commerce, 
Mr Stanley Cobb proposes an alternative to my plan, 
and J] :ecommended the choice between the two’ 


COUMBE. E. H., B.A. (Lond.). 


A Manual of Commercial Correspondence — Including 
Hints on Composition Explanations of Business Terms, and 
a large number of Specimen Letters as actually mn current 
use togethe: with information on the General Commercial 
Subjects treated in the Correspondence Price 2. 6¢ net 


CROSBIE, ANDREW, and WILLIAM C. LAW. 

Tables for the Immediate Conversion ot Products into 
Intcrest at Twenty-nine Rates ¢: From One to Enght 
per cent inclusive proceeding by Quarite: Rates, each 
Rate occupying a single opening Hundreds of Products 


being represented by Units Second Edition, improved 
and enlarged Price 12. 6/7, 
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CUMMINS, CHARLES. 


22 per cent. Interest Tables on £1 to £20,000 for 1 to 
365 days. Price 5s net 


Formation of the Accounts of Limited Liabihty Com- 
panties Price 5, net 


CUTHBERTSON, CLIVE, B.A. 
A Sketch of the Currency Question. Price 2s. net. 


‘An admirable 7esume of the controversy between monometallists and bimetal- 
lists "—Tumes 


DEL MAR, ALEX. 


History of the Monetary Systems in the various States. 
Price 15s net 
List OF CHAPTERS —I [ndia from the Eathest Times 
I] Ancient Persia Ill Hebrew Moneys IV Ancient 
Greece V Romese 369toavp 1204 VI The Sacred 
Character of Gold VII Pounds, Shillings and Pence 
VIII Gothic Moneys IX Moslem Moneys ap 622-1492. 
X Early English Moneys XI Moneys ot the Heptarchy. 
XIf Anglo-Norman Moncys XIII Early Plantagenet 
Moneys XIV Later Plantagenet Moneys XV_ The 
Cointng Prerogative AVI Saxony and Scandinavia to 
Date XVII The Netherlands to Date XVIIf Germany 
to Date XIX Argentine Confederation to Date XX 
Private Coinage 


The Science of Money. Second revised Edition. Demy 
8vo, price 6s net 


CHAPTERS on -Exchange Value as a Numerical Re 
lation Price. Money isa Mechanism Constituents ot a 
Monetary Mechanism History of Monetary Mechanisms 
The Law of Money The Unit of Money 1s all Money 
Money contrasted with other Measures Limitation 1s the 
Essence of Moneys’ Limitation a Prerogative ot the 
State Universal Money a Chimera Causes and Analysis 
of a Rate of Interest Velocity of Circulation Relation of 
Money to Prices’ Increasing and Diminishing Moneys 
Eftects of Expansion and Contraction The Precession 
of Prices Revulstons of Prices Regulation of Moneys. 


DE SEGUNDO, E. 
The Rapid Share Calculator. For Calculating iths, 


ayths, and J,nds. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘An ingenious mechanical contrivance tor easily calculating fractional values’ — 
Standa ( 
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DONALD, T. 
Accounts of Gold Mining and Exploration Companies. 


With Instructions and Forms for rendering the same to 
Head Office Price 3s 6/. net. 


DRAPERS’ ACCOUNTS. 
A Manual for the Drapery and Allied Trades By A 


CORPORATE ACCOUNTANT Second Edition Price 3s 6d 


DUNCAN, W. W. 
Profits versus Dividends on the Stock Exchange. Price 
23 6? 
EASTON, H. T. 
Banks and Banking. Price 3s 67 


The Work of a Bank Price 2s net 
ELLIS, ARTHUR. 
Rationale of Market Fluctuations Third Editton 


Price 7) 6/ 
ELLISON, THOMAS. 
Cotton Trade of Great Britain. Including a History of 


the Liverpoo! Cotton Market and the Liverpool Cotton 
Brokers’ Association Price 15s 


EMERY, G. F., LL.M. 
Handy Guide to Patent Law and Practice Price 65. net. 


lhe book 1s one which a laymai will find eatremely useful, and we can 


conhdently recommend it also to solte:tor, '’—Law Notes 
ENNIS, GEORGE, and ENNIS, GEORGE FRANCIS 
MACDANIEL. 


The Registration of Transters of Transferable Stocks, 
Shares, and Securities, with a Chapter on the Forged 
Transters Act, and an Appendis of Forms Price 7s_ 6d. 


“FENN ON THE FUNDS.” 


Being a Handbook of Public Debts Containing Details 
and Historics of the Debts, Budgets and Foreign Trade 
ot all Nations, together with Statistics elucidating the 
Financial and Economic Progress and Position of the 
various Countries Sixteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and in greater part Rewritten Edited by S F. Van Oss, 
with the assistance of H H Bassetr Demy 8vo, pp 578 
Price 15s 


‘So much useful matter in any one volume 1s seldom to be met with "— Zhe limes 
GABBOTT, E. R. 


How to Invest in Mines. a Review of the Mine, the 
Company and the Market Price 2s 6d net 
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GARRATT. JOHN. 


Exchange Tables, to convert the Moneys of Braztl, the 
Rivet Plate Ports, Chili Peru Ecuador, Calttornta, China, 
Portugal Spain, ete (Milrets and Reis Dollars and Cents, 
Pesetas and Centimoes), into British Currency, anJt rvce 
7elsad varying by eighths of a penny = Price 10. 67 


GASKELL, W. H. 


Stiver Tables, showing relative equivalents of Bar Silver 
in London and New York Vol f From 47 cents to 67 
cents, Vol If —Fiom 67 cents to 87 cents US Currency, 
ascending by I/Sth at Exchange of 44.50 to $490 per £ 
sterling ascending by I/4th of a cent = Price 15. 2 vols , 
or if sold separately price 10. cach 


GEORGE, E. MONSON. 


Railways in India, ther Economical Construction and 
Working. Price 2s 6 


GIBBS, Hon. HERBERT. 


A Bimetallic Prime: Thud Edition revised Price 
Is net 


GILBERT. 


Interest and Contango Tables Price 10 net 


GOLDMANN. CHARLES SYDNEY. F.R.G.S., with the 
co-operation of JOSEPH KITCHIN. 

South Atrican Mines giving the Position, Results and 
Developments of all South Afiican Mines, together with an 
Account of Diamond Land Finance and kindred concerns 
In three volumes 

Vout 1- Devoted to detailed descriptions of all Wit 
watersrand Mining Companies, containing about 500 pages 

Vou Tl- Dealing with Mining Compantes other than 
Rand together with Rhodesian Diamond Finance Invest 
ment Land and Miscellaneous Companies — It contains 
about 220 pages 

Vou Tl} — 100 Maps and Plans of Mining Properties 19 
cluding a large Scale Map of the Rand 1n seventeen sections, 
together with dip tonnage and other charts 

Price (net) £3 3s 


GOLDMANN, CHARLES SYDNEY. 
The Financial Statistical and General History of the 
Gold and other Companies of Witwatersrand, South 
Africa Price 12s 6/ net 


GOSCHEN, the Right Hon. VISCOUNT. 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges. Ninth Thousand. 8vo 
Price 6s 
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GREVILLE, M. E. 


If-rom Veld and “Street "| Rhynics more or less South 
African Price 1s 


GUMERSALL. 


Tables of Interest, ete [Interest und Discount Tables, 
computed at 24, 3, 35 4, 44 and 5 pe: cent from 1 to 365 
days and from £1 to £20,000, so that th. Interest or Dis- 
count on any sum, for any number of days at any of the 
above rates, may be obtained by the inspection of one page 
ont 

Ninckeenih Edition, in 1 vol, 8v0 (pp 500) price 103 6d , 
cloth o1 strongly bound in calf, with the Rates per Cent 
cut in at the fore-cdge, price los 


HALL, R. J. 


Registered System tor the Consignment of Merchandise 
by Rail Price $s 6¢ net 


HAM’S 
Customs Year-Booh =A new List of Imports and Ex- 
ports with Appendix and a brief account of the Ports and 
Harbours of the United Kingdom = Published Annually 
Price 38s, with Warehousing Supplement 4s 6c net 
Inland Revenue Year-Booh = The recognised book of 
Legal Reterence for the Revenue Departments Published 


Annually Price 3s) with Warehousing Supplement, 
4, 67? net 


HAM, PANTON. 


Universal Interest Table = For calculating Interest at 
any Rate on the Moneys of all Countries Price 2 6/ net 


HARLOW. 


Examination Questions tn Booh-bheeping Price 2s. 6d. 


HAUPT, OTTOMAR. 

Arbitrages et Parités  Tiatte des Operations de 
Banque, contenant les usages commerciaux la thcorie des 
changes et monnaies, et la statistique monetaire de tous 
les pays du globe Huiticme cdition Price 12s 6/ net 

The Monetaty Question in 1892. Price 5s 


HENSELIN, ADOLF. 


Ready Reckoner, by which multiplication of factors from 
1.1 to 999 > 999 can be seen at a glance, and those of still 
larget numbers can be eftectcd with the utmost rapidity 
By these tables the divtston of any one number by another 
can also be done Together with Calculating Tables for 
cucles Price 8s net 
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HIBBERT, W. NEMBHARD, LL.D. 


Law relating to Company Promoters. Price 5s. net. 


HIGGINS, LEONARD R. 
The Put-and-Call. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


HIGGINSON, CHAS. J. 
Food and Drugs Adulteration. A Manual tor Traders 
andothers Being a Consolidation of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875, Sale of Food and Drugs Amendment Act, 
1879, Margarine Act 1887, Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1899 Price 2s G/ net. 


HOWARTH, WM. 
Our Banking Clearing System and Clearing Houses. 
Third and Enlarged Edition Price 3s 6¢ 


HUGHES, T. M. P. 

Investors’ Tables tor ascertaining the true return cf 
Interest on Investments in either Permanent or Redeem- 
able Stocks or Bonds at any rate per cent, and Prices 
from 75 to 140 Price 6s 6d net. 


HUTCHISON, JOHN. 
Practice of Banhing., embracing the Cases at Law and in 
Equity bearing upon all Branches of the Subject Volumes 
Wo and Ti] Price 21s cach Vol IV Price 15s 


INGRAM. 
Improved Calculator, showing instantly the Value of any 
Quantity from One-sixtcenth of a Yard or Pound to Five 
Hundred Yards or Pounds at from One Farthing to Twenty 
Shillings per Yard or Pound — Price 7s od 


JACKSON, GEORGE. 


Book heeping. A Chech-Journal, combining the ad- 
vantages of the Day Booh Journal and Cash-Book , 
forming a complete System of Booh-keeping by Doubte 
Entry , with copious illustrations otf Interest Accounts and 
Jomt Adventures, and a method of Booh-keeping, or 
Double Entry by single. 

Twenty-first Edition, with the most ettectual means of 
preventing Fraud, Error and Embezzlement in Cash 
Transactions, and in the Receipt and Delivery of Goods, 
etc Price ds. 


JOHNSON, GEORGE, F.S.S., A.1.S. 


Mercantile Practice. Deals with Account Sales, Ship- 
ping, Exchanges, Notes on Auditing and Book-keeping. 
Price 2s. 6d. net 
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JONES, CHARLES. 
The Solicitor’s Clerk the Ordinary Practical Work 
of a Solicitor’s Office Sixth Edition. Price 25 6d net 


Companion to the Solicitor’s Clerk A continuation 
of the ‘ Solicitor’s Clerk,” embracing Magisterial and 
Criminal Law, Licensing, Bankruptcy Accounts, Boohk- 
keeping, Trust Accounts, ete (Second and Revised Edition ) 
Price 2s 6d net. 

The Business Mans County Court Guide. A Practical 
Manual especially with reterence to the recovery of Trade 
Debts Second and Revised Edition Price 2s 6d net 

Book of Practical Forms for Use in Solicitors Offices. 
Containing over 400 Forms and Prccedents in the Queen's 
Bench Division and the County Court = Price 55 et 


JONES, HUGH. 
A Guide to the Liquor Licensing Acts Price 2s. 67. 
net 
JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 
Monthly, Is 6d 
JUDICIAL TRUSTEES ACT, 1896. 
And the Rules made thereunder. By a Sovicitor. 
Price 2s 6/ net 


KELLY and WALSH. 


Dollar or Taels and Sterling Exchange Tables. Com- 
piled to facilitate Exchange Calculations at the finer rates 
at which Eastern business is now done At ditterent 
rates from Is 6d to 3s 4¢. advancing by Sixteenths of a 
Penny Price 10s 6d net 


KERR, ANDREW WILLIAM, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Scottish Banking during the Pertod of Published 
Accounts 1865-1896 = Price 5s 


KOLKENBECK, ALFRED. 


Rates of Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange all over 
the World. Price Is. net, 


LECOFFRE, A. 


Tables of Exchange between France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain , being French Money reduced tnto 
English from 25 francs to 26 francs per pound sterling, 
in Rates each advancing by a quarter of a centime, showing 
the value from one franc to one million of francs in English 
Money 21s. 


Tables of Exchange between Austria, Holland and 
reat Britain Price 15s. 
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LEWIS, WILLIAM. 
Tables for finding the Number of Days, from one day 


to any other day in the same or the following year Price 
12s 
LITHIBY, JOHN. 


The Law of District and Parish Councils. Being the 
Local Government Act, 1894, with an Appendix containing 
Numerous Statutes referred to m= or incorporated with, 
the Act itself including the Agricultural Gangs Act, the 
Agricultural Holdings Act the Allotments Acts, Baths and 
Washhouses Acts, Burial Acts, Fairs Acts, Infant Life 
Protection Act Knachers Acts Lighting and Watching 
Act Pubhe Improvements Act Pubbe Libraries Acts, and 
numerous Extracts from the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
other Statutes Also the Orders and Circulars of the Local 
Government Bowd together with coprous Notes and a full 
Index Second Edition revised and enlarged Demy &vo, 
Hd9 pages Price 14s 


LOYD, A. C. 


Lectures on Bills of Exchange = Introductory to the 


Codifying Ver of 1882 With the Test of the Act Price 
3y 67 net 


LYNCH. H. F. 


Redress by Arbitration, being a Digest of the Law 
relating to Arbitration and Award = Third ind Revised 
Edition Price 3, 


MACFEE, K. N., M.A. 


Imperial Customs Union — A practical Scheme of Fiscal 
L nion tor the purposes of Dctence and Preferential Trade 


from a Colonist s Standpoint = Price cloth 2. 6d , pape: 
Is 6d 


McEWEN’S 


Bankruptcy Accounts. How to prepare a Statement 
of Aftairsin Bankruptcy A Guide to Sohcitors and others 
Price 2s bd 


MARRACK, RICHARD, M.A. 


The Statutory Trust Investment Guide = The par- 
ticulars as to Investments eligible, compiled and arranged 
by Frede C Mathieson and Sons = Second Edition 
revised andenlarged Price 6s net 

We think the authors have executed their task well, ind that their book wwll be 


found useful We have often thought that a lawyer and a practical man writing m 
concert might produce a very excellent book —/ an (i 
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MATHIESON, FREDC. C., & SONS. 
Monthly Traffic Tables, showing Traffic to date and 


giving as comparison, the adjusted Traffics of the corre- 


sponding date in the previous year Price 6d , by post 7d. 
Monthly 


American Traffic Tables. Monthly. Price 6¢., by 
post, 7d 


Highest and Lowest Prices, and Dividends paid during 
the past sin years Annually Price 2s 6d. 


Provincial Highest and Lowest Prices as quoted on 
the following Stock Exchanges Birmingham, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, JVecds Liverpool Manchester and 
Shefheld Annually Price 2s od 


Si, Months Prices and Dates Untiorm with ‘Highest 
and Lowest Prices Annually inJuly Price 2s 6d 


Handbook for Investors. A Pocket Record of Stock 
Exchange Prices and Dividends for Past Ten Years of the 
Fluctuating Securities Price 2s 61 net 


Investors Handbook of Rathway Statistics, 1878-1899. 
Annually Price 6d 


Investors Ledger. Price 3s. 67 
Monthly Mining Handbook. Price Is. 


Redeemable Investment Tables Calculations checked 
and cstenued By A Snexp Sith Price 15s net 


MAUDE. WILLIAM C., Barrister-at-Law. 


Property Law tor General Readers — Price 3s) 67, 


MAY, J. R. 


Institute of Bankers Examinations Examination 
Questions in Arithmetic and Algebra Prehminary and 
Final tor Nineteen Years, 1880 1898S, with Answers Pre 
liminary Put price Is 61 Final Past price Is 6d 


MELIOT’S 


Enghsh and French Explanatory Dictionary of Terms 
and Phrases iclating to Finance, the Stock Exchange, 
Jomt-Stoch Companies and Gold Mining — Price 5s net 


MELSHEIMER and GARDNER. 


Law and Customs of the London Stoch Exchange 
Thod Edition Pie 7s 6d 
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MERCES, F. A. D. 
Indian Eachange Tables. A New Edition, Showing 


the Conversion ot English Money into Indian Currency, 
and wee versa, calculated for every Thirty-second of a 
Penny, from ls to Is 6d, price 15s. net., Supplements 
1/ to 1/ 31/82 5s , t/l to 1/1 31/32 5s. net. 

Indian Interest Tables, trom 1 to 15 percent per annum 
of 360 and 365 days, also Commission, Discount and 
Brohe:age from | anna to 15 per cent Price 8s net 

Indian Ready Reckoner. Containing Tables ot Rates 
by Number Quantity, Weight, etc , including fractions of a 
Maund, at any rate from 4 Pie to 250 Rs , also Tables of 
Income Exchange (1) 2d to ls 8d), Interest and Com- 
mission = Sixth Edition = Price 36s net 


MILFORD PHILIP. 
Pocket Dictionary of Mining Terms. Third Edition, 
Price fs 


NORMAN, F. S. C. 


Tables ot Commission and Due Dates. Price 25, net. 


NORMAN, J. H. 
Universal Cambist. A Ready Reckoner of the World’s 
Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Seven Monetary and 
Currency Intermediarics, also the Present Mechanism of 
the Interchanges of Things between Man and Man and 
between Community and Community — Price 12s 6d. net 


PALGRAYE, R. H. INGLIS. 
Bank Rate tn England, France and Germany, 1844- 
1878, with Remarks on the Causes which influence the 
Rate of Interest Charged, and an Analysis of the Accounts 
of the Banh of England Price 109 6d. 


PAULL, J. 
Columbia and Klondyke Market Manual. Price 2s. 61. 


PETHERICK, EDWARD A, 
Australia in 1897. The Country and its Resources, 
Population, Public Works and Finances With Two Maps. 
Second Edition Paper, Is 6d , cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PHILLIPS, MABERLY. 

A History of Banks, Bankers and Banking tn North 
umberland, Durham and North Yorkshire, illustrating the 
commercial development of the North of England from 
1755 to 1894. With numerous Portraits, Fac-similes of 
Notes, Signatures, Documents, etc. Price 31s 6d 
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POCOCK, W. A. 


An Epitome ol the Practice of the Chancery and King’s 
Bench Divisions of the High Court of Justice Price 2s. 6d. 


net 
POOR, H. Y. & H. W. 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States, and 
other Investment Securities 
Statements showing the Financial Condition, etc., of the 
United States, and of all leading Industrial Enterprises, 
Statements showing the Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, 
Traffic, Earnings Expenses and Organizations of the Rail- 
roads of the United States with a Sketch of their Rise, 
Progress, Influence etc Together with 70 Maps and an 
Appendix, containing a full Analysis of the Debts of the 
United States and of the several States. published 
Annually Price 45s net 
The Money Question. A Handbook tor the Times. 
Price 65 net 


PROBYN, L. C. 


Indian Coinage and Currency. Price 4s. 


QUESTIONS ON BANKING PRACTICE. 
Revised by and issucd under the sanction of the Council 
of the Institute of Banhars  Fitth Edition revised and 
enlarged Price 63 
RAIKES, F. W. (His Honour JUDGE), 9.C., LL.D. 
The Maritime Codes ot Holland and Belgium — Price 
JOs 6 
The Mantime Codes of Spain aod Portugal. Price 


78 6d net 
Dr Raikes is hnown as a profe nd st dent or + at time 3 risprudence, and he 
has been abk tc uve hi khnewledpe in i. nuniber of nove om whih tne law of Englard 
and of other countries 1s Compared with that of the Iberian Peninsula ’—/ aw Journal 


Maritime Codes of Italy Price 12) Gd net 


RICHARDSON, G. H. 


Booh-keeping for Weekly Newspapers A Manual tor 
Newspaper Managers and Clerhs Wath an Introduction 
by H. CALDFR MARSHALL, Chartered Accountant Second 
Edition, entirely revised and enlarged Price 3s 6d 


RICHTER, HENRY. 


The Corn Trade Invoice Clerk. Price Is. net. 


ROBINSON. 

Share and Stock Tables; comprising a set of Tables 
for Calculating the Cost of any number of Shares, at any 
price from 1-16th of a pound sterling, or 1s 3d per share, 
to £310 per share in value , and from | to 500 shares, or 
from £100 to £50,000 stock Seventh Ed:tion, price 5s 
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ROYLE, WILLIAM. 


Laws relating to English and loreten Funds, Shares 
and Securities The Stoch Exchange its Lsages and the 
Rughts of Vendors and Purchasers — Price 6. 


RUSSELL, RICHARD. 


Company Frauds Abolition. Sugeested by a review of 
the Company Law for more than hattacentury Price ls 64, 


RUSSELL, H. A. H. 
The Mount Lyell Mining Manual (Tasmanta), 1900. 


With Plan Price 2s b¢ net 


RUTTER, HENRY. 

General Interest Tables for Dollats Frines, Milrets, 
etc, adapted to both the English and Indian Currency, 
at rates varying from | to 12 pet cent on the Decimal 
System Price 10. 6/7 


SAWYER, JOHN. 
Practical Bookh-keeping. Suitable for all Businesses. 
Price 2, tif 


SCHULTZ. 


Universal American Dollar Exchange Tables, Epitome 
ot Rates trom “4 80 to 2490 per £, and from 3, 10d to 
45 6/7 per > with an Introductory Chapter on the Cotnages 
and Exchanges of the World = Price 10s) 6c/ 

Universal Dollat Tables Complete United States 
Edition Covering all Exchanges between the United 
States and Great Britain, France Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy Spain and Germany — Price 21s 

Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables on 
any given amount in any Currency Price 7) 6d 

English-German Exchange Tables, from 20 marks to 21 
per £ by O25 marh per £ progicssively Price 5. 


SENHOUSE, R. MINTON.-, and G. F. EMERY, Barristers. 


Accidents to Workmen Being a Treatise on the 
Employers Liability Act 1880) Lord Campbell's Act, and 
the Workmen's Compensation Act 1898 Demy 8vo, cloth 
Price 15s 

Case Law of the Workmens Compensation Act, 1897 
Second Edition Price 3. 6: net 


SHEARMAN, MONTAGUE, and THOS. W. HAYCRAFT. 

London Chamber of Arbitration A Guide tothe Law and 

Practice with Rulesand Forms Second Edition Price 2s 6d 
SHEFFIELD, GEORGE. 


Simplex System of Solicitors Bouok-keeping. Price 
3s Gd net 
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SIMONSON, PAUL F., M.A. (Oxon.). 

Treatise on the Law Relating to Debentures and Deben- 
turc Stock issued by Trading and Pubhc Compamies and 
by Local Authorities, with Forms and Precedents Second 
and Revised Edition. Price 21s 

SMITH, A. SKENE. 

Compound Interest as exemplified in the Calculation 
of Annuities, immediate and deferred, Present Values and 
Amounts, Insurance Premiums, Repayment of Loans, Capi- 
talisation of Rentals and Incomes ctc Second and En- 
larged Edition Price Js net 


“It 1s written with a business-like expheitness, and cannot fai] to prove useful ’ — 
Scotsman 


SMITH, JAMES WALTER. 


The Law of Banker and Customer New and Revised 
Edition Price 5s 


STEPHENS, T. A. 


A Contribution to the Bibliography of the Bank of 
England. Price 10s 6d 


STEVENS, W. J. 


Home Ratiways as Investments. Second Edition. 
Price 2s. 6d net 


An interesting and instructive treatise '—Daily Chioniule 


STEWART, F. S. 


English Weights, with their equivalents in Kilogrammes. 
Calculated trom 1 pound to 1 ton by pounds, and from 1 
ton to 100 tons by tons Compiled expressly for the use of 
Merchants and Shipping Agents to tacilitate the making 
out the Documents for Foreign Custom Houses Price 
2s 6/7 net. 


STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE; 


Being a caretully compiled freces of information regard- 
ing British American and Foreign Stocks, Corporation, 
Colomal and Government Securities Railways, Banks, 
Canals Docks Gas Insurance Land Mines Shipping, 
Telegraphs, Tramways Water-works and other Companies. 
Published Annually under the sanction of the Committee. 
Price 30s 


STRONG, W. R. 


Short-Term Table for appos tioning Interest. Annuities, 
Premiums, ete ete Price Is 


STUTFIELD, G. HERBERT, and CAUTLEY, HENRY 
STROTHER. 


Rules and Usaves of the Stockh Exchange Containing 
the Text of the Rules and an Explanation of the general 
course of business with Practical Notes and Comments 
Third and Revised Edition Price 6s net 
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TATE. 

Modern Cambist. A Manual of Foreign Exchanges. 
The Modern Cambist forming a Manual of Foreign 
Exchanges in the various operations of Bills of Exchange 
and Bullion, according to the practice of all Trading 
Nations, with Tables of Foreign Weights and Measures, 


and their Equivalents in English and French 
‘A work of great excellence The care which has rendered this a standard work 
is still exercised, to cause it to keep pace, from time to time with the changes in 
the monetary system of foreign nations "—/ jie Times 
Twenty-third Edition By Ht RMANN SCHMIDT Price 12s 


Counting House Guide to the Higher Branches of 

Commercial Calculation Price 7s 6d. 
TAYLER, J. 

Red Palmer A Practical Treatise on Fly Fishing. 
Fourth Edition Price 1s 6 net 

A Guide to the Business of Public Meetings. The 
Duties and Powers of Chairman with the modes of 
Procedure and Rules of Debate Second Edition Price 
2, 6d net 

The Public Man His Duties, Powers and Privileges, 
and how to Excrcise them. Price 3s 6:7 net 


VAN DE LINDE, GERARD. 

Book-heeping and other Papers Adopted by the In- 
stitute of Bankers as a Text-Booh for use in connection 
with than Examinations New and Enlarged Edition 
Price 65 6/ net 


VAN OSS, S. F. 

American Rathoads and British Investors. — Price 

3s Gd net 
WALLACH, HENRY, F.R.G:S. 

West African Manual, with two Sketch Maps. Third 

and enlarged edition Price 4s 
WALLIS, E. J. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew = Thirty Full-page Illus- 
trations from Photographs tahen by Permission Price 
2s 6d net 

WARNER, ROBERT. 
Stock Exchange Book-keeping. Price 2s. 6d. net 


WILEMAN, J. P., ©.E. 

Brazilian Exchange, the Study of an Inconvertible 

Currency Price 5s, net 
WILHELM, JOHN. 

Comprehensive Tables of Compound Interest (not 
Decimals) on £1, £5, £25, £50, £75 and £100 Showing 
Accumulations Year by Year for Fifty Years at Rates of 
Interest from 1 (progreswog }) to 5 per cent. Price 

net 
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WILLDEY. 


Parities of American Stocks in London, New York and 
Amsterdam, at all Rates of Exchange of the day. Price 2s 
WILSON. 

Author’s Guide A Guide to Authors; showing how to 


correct the press, according to the mode adopted and under- 
stood by Printers. On Card. Price 6d. 


Investment Table: showing the Actual Interest or Profit 


per cent. per annum derived from any purchase or invest- 
ment at rates of Interest from 24to 10 percent Price 2s net. 


WOODLOCK, THOMAS F. 
The Anatomy of a Railroad Report. Price 2s. 6¢. net. 


‘Careful perusal of this useful work will enable the pomts in an American railroad 
report to be vrasped without difficulty "--Statzst 


RECENT PAMPHLETS. 
Expansion of Trade in China. 
By T H WHtrexnrap, Wember ct the Legislative Council, 
Hong-Kong Price 1s 
The Insurance Question Plainly Treated for Plain People. 
Fire, Lite, Accident, etc By E P Hexpersos — Price Is 
A Century of Copper. 


Part 1, Statistics By Nicor Brows and C Corserr TURN- 
BULLI (Ont of Print ) 


Part 1], Expansion of the Industry Cost ot Extraction, Uses of 
the Metal, Distribution of the Ores, etc Price 5s 


Corn-Trade and Option Markets Considered in Relation 


to Social Economic Problems. 
By F HAWMERFAHR- Price 2s 67 


Indian Currency: An Essay 
By Wit LiAM Fowrier LLB Price Is 
Notes on Money and International Exchanges. 
By Sir J B PHAR Price 1s 
The Indian Finance Difficulty. 
A Solution Pine 6 
Suggested Alterations in the Bank Act of 1844. 
By an Ea-Banh VIANAGER Revised Edition — Price 1s 
Cost Price Life Assurance. 
\ Plain Guide to Ofvces yielding 2 and 4 per cent Compound 


Interest per annum on Ordinary and Endowment Policres By 
T G Rosr Price o2 


The Currency of China. 
(A Short Enguoy: By JAMES I MorrisoN  Pitce Is 








Pamphlets, ete., on Bimetallism. 


BULL'S CLRRENCY PROBLEM AND ITS SOLU- 
TION Cloth, 2s) Od 
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DICK’S INTERNATIONAL BULLION MONEY. Price 6d. 


DOUGLAS VJ M.) GOLD AND SILVER MONEY. A 
Vital British Home Question, with Tables of Average Prices of 
Commodities and Silver trom 1846 till 1892 Price 6¢ 

MONEY, WHAT IS IT? AND WHAT IS ITS USE? 
Price Is 

GEORGE’S THE SILVER AND INDIAN CURRENCY 
QUESTIONS) Price ts 3d 

LEAVER’S MONEY = its Ongin, its Internal and Intet- 
national Rise and Development Price 1. 

MANISTYS CURRENCY FOR THE CROWD, or, 
Great Britain Herself Again Price I> 

MEYSEY-THOMPSON S (Sir Hexvras M, Bart, M.P , 
PRIZE ESSAY Injury to British Trade and Manutactures 
By GFO JAWESUSN sy Price ov 

MILLER’s DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH BY MONEY. 
Price 1s 

MONOMETALLISM UNMASKED, Ok THE GOLD 
MANIA OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ~~ By A SFNIOR 
OpTIME Oi 

NORMAN S’ PRICES AND MONETARY AND CUR- 
RENCY EXCHANGES OF THE WORLD — Price 6/ 

NORMAN S SCIENCE OF MONEY — Price Is 

SCHMIDTS SILVER QUESTION IN TTs SOCIAL 
ASPECT = An Enquiry into the Existing Depression of Trade 
and the prescut position of the Bimetall Controversy By 
HERMANN SCHMIDT Price 3s 

SCHMIDT S INDIAN CURRENCY DANGER A 


criticism of the proposed alterations im the Indian Standard 
Price ls 6d 


SEYD'S SILVER QUESTION IN 18938) A Simple Es 
planation By Ernest Stvp FSS Price 2s cloth 

SEYD’S BIMETALLISM IN 1886, AND THE FURTHER 
FALL IN SILVER By Ernest J F Styp Price Js 

SMITH’S BIMETALLIC QUESTION — By San. Satta, 
Esq,MP_ Price 2) 64 

SOWERBY’S THE INDIAN RUPEE QUESTION AND 
HOW TO SOLVE IT Price 6d 


THE GOLD STANDARD. A Selection of Papers issued 
by the Gold Standard Defence Association in 1895-1898 in Oppo 
sition to Bimetallism Price 2s 6d 
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THE GOLD BUG AND THE WORKING MAN. Price 


TWIGG’S PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION, with Reasons why we should restore the Old English 
Law of Bimetallism Price 6d 


ZORN’S THEORY OF BIMETALLISM. Price 3d. 
AGER’S TELEGRAM CODES. 


THE AYZ TELEGRAM CODE. 


Consisting of nearly 30,000 Sentences and Prices ete, with a liberat 
supply of spare words, for the use of Banhers, Brokers, 
Manutacturers, Me:chants, Shippers cte The Code words 
carefully compiled trom the * Oriaial Vocabulary * The Active 
Stochs quoted on the Stockh Exchange London with a list of 
American Bonds having Code words to them makes this a 
useful Code tor Stochbrokers Price lo, net 

It forin. a handy voluine, compiled with evident care and ‘cdement and clearly 

and correcth printed’ —Mani Ch oni le 
“ All the sentences in cach per ue Uphabeti vty arrar ged, so that at shoula nor be 
difhcult to code a teley ram expe figously und to cterproe t code Messave Upon receipe 

should even be caster lid cop h 


THE SIMPLEX STANDARD TELEGRAM 
CODE. 


Consisting of 205,500 Code Words Carcfud compiled in accordance 
with latest Convention rules Atrangcu ts completed hundreds 
Printed on hand-made paper strongly bound — Price £5 5s 


THE DUPLEX COMBINATION STANDARD 
CODE. 
Consisting of 150,000 Words. 

With a Double Set of Figuies for every Word thus attording oppur 
tunity for cach Figure System of Telegraphing to be used 
Every word has been compiled to avoid both fiteral and 
telegraphic similarities Price £4 4s 


The =xtension Duplex Code of about 45,000 more 
Words. 


These are published with the view to being either used im connection 
with the * Duples.” or for special arrangement with the 
Figure S\ stem for PRIVATE CODEs by agreement Price £1 Is. 


THE COMPLETE DUPLEX CODE, 


Of 195,000 Words in Alphabetical and Double Numerical Order, : ¢., 
the above two Codes bound together Price £5 5s 
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Ager’s Standard Telegram Code of 100,000 Words. 
Compiled from the Languages sanctioned at the Berlin Tele- 
graph Convention Price £3 3s 


Ager’s Standard Supplementary Code for General 
Merchants. 


The 10,250 Words with sentences In connection with the 
“Standard” Price 21s 


Ager’s Telegram Code. 56,000 good Telegraphic Words, 45,000 
of which do not exceed eight letters Compiled from the 
languages sanctioned hy the Telegraph Convention. Third 
Edition Price £2 2s 

Ager’s Alphabetical Telegram Code. The Code Words in 
sequence to the 150,000 Words in the Duplex Standard Code 
Price 25s, Two or more copies, 21s each 

N B ---Can also be obtained bound up with the Duples or Prefix Code. 


Ager’s Telegraphic Primer. With Appendix. Consisting 
of about 19,000 good English and 12,000 good Dutch Telegraphic 
Words 12,000 of these have sentences Price 12s 6d 


i rt ee 


Ager’s General and Social Code, For Travellers, Brokers, 
Bankers and Vercantile Agents Price 10s 6d 


TELEGRAPH CODES. 


Anglo-American Cable Code. Price 21. 
Bishop’s Travellers’ Telegraph Code. Specially for the 


use of Tourtsts Compact and bound convemently for the 
pocket Werght only 202 Price 1s 


Broomhall’s Comprehensive Cipher Code. 
Mining, Banking, Arbitrage  Wercantile, etc Arranged fe: 
nearly 170000 Phrases Price £3.13s 6d, cloth. Limp leather, 
price £4 4s 


‘Clauson-Thue’s A B C Universal Commercial Electric 
Telegraphic Code, 

Adapted for the Lse of Financiers Merchants, Shipowners, 
Brokers, Agents, cte Fourth Edition Price 15s net 

Clauson-Thue’s A 1 Universal Electric Telegraph Code, 
Fo. the Use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Underwi iters, 
Engineers, Brokers, Agents, etc Price 25s net 

Figure Code for Stocks and Shares. 


To be used with the ‘Official Vocabulary,’ or any simila 
hist of numbered Words Price 42s 


11 Rovat Excuance, Lonpon. 3t 


Hawke’s Premier Cypher Telegraphic Code. 
Price 10s. 6d. See back page of this Catalogue. 


MeNeill’s Mining and General Telegraph Code. 
Arranged to meet the requirements of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Civil Engineers, Directors of Mining and Smelting Companies, 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors and others. Price 21s. net. 
Moreing and McCutcheon’s General Commercial and 


Mining Telegram Code. 
Comprising 274,000 Words and Phrases Price £5 5s net 


Moreing and Neal’s General and Mining Code. 
For the Use of Mining Companies, Mining Engineers, Stock- 
brokers, Financial Agents, and Trust and Finance Companies. 
Price 21s 


Official Vocabulary in Terminational Order. 
Price 40s net 


One-word “Firm Offer” Telegraphic Code with One- 
word “5 Offers” Reply Code. Price 7s 64. 


Scott’s Shipowners’ Telegraphic Code. 
New Edition 1896 Price 21s 

Stockbrokers’ Telegraph Code. Price 5s net 

Watkins’ Ship-broker’s Telegraph Code. 
Price £4 net Two copies, £7 net 


Whitelaw’s Telegraph Cyphers. 338,200 in all. 


202,600 words, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Itahan 


and Latin. Price ; 150s. each net. 

53,000 English words —. : 50s 4, 
42,600 German a 4 ‘ m 50s, i 
40,000 Dutch : : ‘ 50s. lg, 
338,200 
400,000 Cyphers in one continuous alphabetical order Price 

£12 10s 
68,400 Latin, etc, etc (Original Edition), in- 

cluded in the above 202,600 60s. 4, 5, 
25,000 English (Original Edition), included 

in the above 53,000 . 40s , ,, 


22,500 ot the English words arranged 25 to 

the page, with the full width of the 

quarto page for filling in phrases 60s. ,, ,, 
14,400 of the Latin words arranged so as to 

represent any 3letter group, or any 

three 2-figure groups up to 24 : 15s. 5, 5 


Willink’s Public Companies’ Telegraph Code. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


